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Bookworms of Yesterday and To-day: 


MR. JOSEPH KNIGHT, 


SH HERE is probably not another private library in London so 
™ extensive, so varied, and so interesting as that of which 
the editor of Motes and Queries is the happy possessor. 
All through the house, from top to bottom, and even on the stair- 
cases, the favoured (and, of course, covetous) visitor beholds nothing 
but books, in every case arranged with perfect order and taste. When 
one reflects on the size of the comparatively small house in Camden 
Square, it seems almost incredible that it could possibly contain 
comfortably an extensive collection of over 12,000 books—many of 
which are huge folios. But by double shelving and orderly arrange- 
ment impossibilities become perfectly feasible. 

Mr. Joseph Knight has been a book collector from childhood, and 
by 1860 he had accumulated a library of 7,000 volumes, the greater 
portion of which, when he left the country for London in that year, 
to read up for the bar, were brought under the hammer at Sotheby’s. 
Nearly all these books were purchased in the north of England or 
Scotland, and included a considerable quantity of black letter 
literature, Elizabethan poems and plays. 

At present Mr. Knight’s library is essentially a working one, but 
it is also something more. In works of reference it is as full as 
can be wished—which is saying a good deal. In bibliographical 
subjects it is well stocked, and it includes a large collection of the 
works of Peignot. As a dramatic critic, Mr. Knight—who has 
abandoned law for literature—has naturally mdde a special feature 
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of plays and works on the stage, and the old instinct of the collector 
developed itself. Works on early English and early French literature 
became the object of his quest. In French chronicles and poets 
Mr, Knight’s library is very rich, some examples in each section 
being on large paper. Besides an extensive collection of quaint and 
interesting volumes of the “ Shandean Library,” we notice a good 
set of the Elzevir Brantome, a complete series published by Jannet, 
Daffis, and others known as the “Bibliothtque Elzevirienne,” which 
has taken many years to fill up vacancies, and of which there are not 
perhaps three more complete sets in England. There are over 200 
volumes. We note, also, the publications of leading societies and 
clubs, including the Spencerian, the Hunterian and others, besides 
nearly all the Rev. Mr. Grosart’s accurate and otherwise valuable 
reprints. 

Among the early impressions of English poetry and prose may be 
mentioned a first edition of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” a first edition 
of the Duchess of Newcastle’s “Plays,” in two volumes, with the 
very rare portrait which is so frequently absent from copies of this 
book, and about thirty other folios of this distinguished and prolific 
matron; a copy of Geo. Wither’s “Emblem’s” (1635), with the 
diagram from which our seventeenth century forefathers were 
enabled to have a forecast of their fortunes in the lottery ; and the 
same author’s “ Juvenilia,” 1633, a fine copy in old morocco, There 
are many other Withers’ here. A fine, uncut copy of Prynne’s 
“ Histriomastix ” (1633), recalls the fact that the unhappy author was 
only one of many scribblers whose energy has been put into force at 
the cost of their ears. An edition of Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto,” 
bound by Edwards of Halifax, has one of those very ingenious and 
effective designs painted under the edges of the leaves: when the book 
is closed its front edges are gilded, but so soon as these are slightly 
slanted on one side quite a change comes o’er the scene—instead of 
a spotless gold there is a charming little view in colours. This art 
is, we believe, practised to a much greater extent in England than in 
any other country. Mr. Knight has also a moderately extensive 
collection of privately printed American books, most of which were 
brought out by wealthy amateurs for circulation among a few friends. 
Among English books there is an extensive collection of first editions 
of the modern poets, such as Rossetti, Swinburne, and William 
Morris, not a few of them presentation copies. In the case of 
Rossetti, the last letter he wrote was addressed to Mr. Knight with 
a copy of the then just re-published volume of “ Poems.” This 
Jetter is appropriately placed in the book, and the two form a 
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somewhat pathetic “last chapter” in the history of a long and 
intimate friendship. We notice also several presentation copies of 
the luxurious works of M. Octave Uzanne. 

Mr. Knight’s library is peculiarly rich in editions of - Froissart’s 
Chronicles, and in editions of Rabelais. Among others of the 
former that of Michel le Noir (Paris, 1505) is most notable, for 
it is not only a fine book, but is as rare and almost more valuable 
than the first edition. Froissarts in all sizes and editions abound 
here, and the same may be said of Rabelais, from the rare La 
Valence, or 1547 edition of “Claude de Ville,” down to the latest 
translation. Elzevirs are also almost as common as London fogs in 
winter-time. The ponderous folio edition of the Elzevir Bible in 
French, in this case 465 millimétres in height, which Willems calls 
“un des plus beaux monuments de la typographie Elzevirienne,” is 
an interesting and striking contrast to the charming little books with 
which the family is so intimately associated. As an indication of 
the differences between the values of an uncut and a cropped 
Elzevir, Mr. Knight showed us the famous Elzevir Rabelais of 1663, 
which, being in old morocco and one hundred and thirty-one and a 
half millimétres in height, was cheap at seven guineas, whereas the 
same book about half an inch shorter was an expensive luxury at 
twenty-one shillings! Daniel Elzevir’s “Catalogue” is another inte- 
resting rarity both “ tall” and in beautiful condition. 

The series of “ Restif de la Bretonne” is also of great interest, 
“‘La Decouverte Australe,” with its extraordinary illustrations from 
which the author of “ Peter Wilkins” may have drawn many of his 
ideas, is particularly interesting. In the series, which contains nearly 
200 volumes, “La Paysanne Pervertie,” “Le Paysan Perverti,” 
“Les Contemporaines,” in forty-two volumes, have the quaint plates, 
which fact makes all the difference in the commercial value. In 
addition, there is also the bibliography of over 500 pages by 
Bibliophile Jacob. An excessively rare book, of which, indeed, 
there are very few copies known, is the “ Apologie pour Herodote” 
{1566) without any of the Cartons or cancels upon which the 
Genevese authorities insisted. The little book, which is beautifully 
bound, came into its present owner’s hands for sixteen shillings, 
neither buyer nor seller knowing its value at the time of the transfer. 
Another bargain which may be mentioned here is a fine copy of 
*‘Les Fleurs du Mal” (1857) of Baudelaire, and this was picked 
up in High Street, Marylebone, for fourpence! , And yet Leigh 
Hunt sneered at the plebeian boxes of books! Mr. Knight’s col- 
lection of French plays and of works relating to the French stage— 
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many being in fine bindings—is unusually full—perhaps, indeed, it 
is the best private library in this respect in this country, He has 
some works printed by Bodoni—the Baskerville of Italy—and many 
curious and beautiful examples might be mentioned if space per- 
mitted. A few early Aldines, as a matter of course, are also in this 
charming library. 

A few curious magazines, including that strange publication, the 
“‘ Macaroni Magazine,” with its whimsical plates, add variety, The 
collection of English dramatists in the pretty duodecimo volumes of 
the eighteenth century is extensive, the Elizabethan dramatists being 
of course in the editions of Dyce and Gifford. A few bindings by 
Le Gascon and more recent artists are included, but the collection 
has been made with a view to utility rather than luxury. It has 
been acquired, volume by volume, which, with all deference to more 
fortunate bibliophiles, Mr. Knight holds is the only way to reap full 
enjoyment from ‘possession. Mr. Knight is one of the four English 
members of the new “Société des bibliophiles Contemporains,” 
inaugurated in November in Paris. A. BOOKHUNTER. 





Dickens’s Characters. 


REVIEWER, in noticing the “Reminiscences” of Mr. 
Glover, threw some doubt on the latter’s statement that the 

@i original of Cheeryble Brothers resided at Manchester. 
This elicited an exceedingly interesting reply from Mr. W. Lincolne, 
who corroborates, from his own personal knowledge, the contention 
of Mr. Glover. The firm (he says) consisted of two brothers, 
William and Daniel Grant, who had entered Manchester years 


before, as a couple of lads, with all their belongings tied up in a 
bundle, and who afterwards set up a landmark known as Grant’s 
Stone on the spot where they sat down to rest when they first came 
in sight of their journey’s end, Their warehouse was in Cannon 
Street, and it was with much interest I found myself sent there on 
one occasion to make a business inquiry. I did not know what to 
expect, but when, in response to my kick at the customary counting- 
house barrier, I attracted the attention of an old clerk at the far end, 
the agility with which he swung himself round, planted his pen in 
his ear, and said, “ Your pleasure, sir?” made me say to myself, 
“ This must be Tim Linkinwater,” and I involuntarily looked up to 
see if his birdcage were hanging above my head. It was well known 
he had refused to be pensioned off, though possibly not for the 
precise reason that Dickens puts into his mouth. I once saw 
William Grant in his carriage, and his fersonnel was very like that 
attributed to him ; but it was a disappointment to find his brother 
was of a different build, taller and more gentlemanly. I had not 
allowed sufficiently for a novelist’s licence. 

I cannot just now refer to Dickens’s preface, but should think to 
those who can read between the lines it must be capable of being 
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read in a Pickwickian sense, as Nicholas Nickleby himself was 
undoubtedly Dickens's own brother-in-law, and Kate Nickleby his 
own sister. “Nickleby” had come to Manchester to introduce 
Hullah’s system of singing, and I made his acquaintance by be- 
coming one of his first pupils. He had had the honour of singing 
before George IV., and had been upon the stage, as set forth in the 
novel ; but, notwithstanding his artistic surroundings, was startlingly 
radical in his political opinions. 

An amusing instance of this occurred during the Manchester 
strike in 1842, which also helped me to undeérstand what had 
hitherto puzzled me, how so unassuming and mild-mannered a youth 
could have been roused up to thrashing the schoolmaster. We 
were returning from one of his classes when he began telling us 
what he had that day seen. A poor drunken fellow was staggering 
along Oldham Street, when a policeman came up and began knocking 
him about, “first this way and then that,” &c. Suddenly he burst 
out with, “’Tis enough to make the people rebels,” and there, 
thought I to myself, is the explanation of Nicholas Nickleby. 

As it seems a pity to lose the identity of any of Charles Dickens's 
characters, it may be interesting to know that his son was the 
original Paul Dombey, and did really put the famous question, 
** Papa, what is money?” 

If I may go on with my own “ Reminiscences,” for I seem to have 
come across quite a cluster of Dickens’s celebrities, I may mention 
that Smike is still living in Bury St. Edmunds, where he keeps a toy 
shop. I had heard he was not unwilling to be recognized as such, 
and therefore introduced myself a few years ago as “a friend of 
Nicholas Nickleby.” He is a tall, hatchet-faced old gentleman, who 
said he had been sent to school by his uncle, had run away from 
it, and knew that its exposure by Dickens had been the ruin of the 
establishment. 

Carker was connected, through his father, with an eminent 
engineering firm, and lived in Oxford Road, where I have myself 
seen him prowling about, a nuisance to all the servant girls in the 
neighbourhood. He, Major Bagstock, Mrs. Skewton, whose real 
name was Campbell, and her daughter, were all well-known charac- 
ters in Leamington. A jeweller there (since dead) described the 
old lady to me as “laced up to the nines” so tightly, that before 
speaking she had to catch hold of the counter railing to recover her 
breath. He had so often spoken of her as Mrs. Skewton, that when 
she came into the shop one day he fell into the grievous mistake of 
addressing her as such. ‘‘My name is of Skewton,” was the 
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indignant reply, to which, of course, he could only offer the pro- 
foundest apologies. 

Some fifty years ago the Shannon coach, running between Ipswich 
and London, was driven by a big, burly old fellow named Cole, and 
he, I have been lately told, was the veritable elder Weller. I did 
not know it at the time, but can well believe it from the quaint- 
ness of a remark he made the last time I was riding with him. 
Having left that part of the country for some years, I was asking 
after his companion, Stedman. “Stedman? Law, bless you, sir! 
He’s been dead this many a-year. Leastways, if he ain’t they've 
used him werry bad, for—they’ve buried him //” 

As the “ White Horse,” Ipswich—which was the stopping place 
of the “Shannon ”—is proud of its connection with Pickwick, and 
has his name on a portion of its premises, it is possible the above 
details may interest some of your readers. 


[In connection with the foregoing most interesting communication, 
we gladly call attention to a charming book entitled “ Character 
Sketches from Charles Dickens,” pourtrayed by “ Kyd,” and 
published by the eminent firm of Raphael Tuck & Sons. Acting 
upon the theory that the characters of the great novelist are “‘ some- 
thing more than mere fictional creations, mere creatures of the 
imagination,” “‘Kyd” has given us a series of pictures which, 
although of characters universally known and much be-painted, 
will compare favourably with the very best work of the kind yet 
executed. If anything would help to convince us that these creations 
“breathe and live in real flesh and blood,” and that “they exist in 
our very midst,” it would be the water-colour sketches of the artist 
in question. Sam Weller, Little Nell, Dick Swiveller, The 
Marchioness, Stiggins, Sairey Gamp, and Mr. Pickwick—all these 
and many others are part and parcel of our intellectual existence, in 
spite of the blockheads who speak of the decline of Dickens, and of 


those who see no fun in his humour and only bathos in his pathos. 
—Ep.] 





MISCELLANEA. 


The “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


PROPOS of the latest triumph announced for Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress ”—its translation into the Chinese dialect of 
Amoy—a London correspondent mentions the circumstance that its 
English editions are literally endless and incalculable. Amongst the 
eccentricities to which it has been amenable in the vernacular are its 
appearances as “converted into an epic poem” in 1844, as being 
“presented in words of one syllable” in 1872, as “ done into verse” 
in 1706, with a third edition in 1723, as “rendered into familiar 
verse, with a close adherence to the original,” in 1815, as a “story 
told for young people” in 1858, and as “lithographed in phonetic 
shorthand ” in 1886. Besides “ abridgments,” “ extracts,” and “ ex- 
positions,” as well as “polyglot versions ” and various editions in the 
leading tongues of Europe, it is claimed to have appeared in eighty- 
three languages or distinctive dialects of the world, amongst which 
may be mentioned the Dakota, the Gaelic, the Malagasy, the 
Maori, the Oriya, the Rarotongan, the Romaic, the Servian, and 
the Welsh. 


An Afghan Imprint. 


OME of the latest Indian journals give the following as the 

imprint now in use in books printed in Cabul :—“ Praise and 
gratitude are due to God that in this auspicious moment, by the 
gentle and odoriferous spring breezes and the Pearl of the Ocean of 
Grandeur and Good Fortune—-namely, Amir-ibn-el-Amir, Ibn-el- 
Amir, Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, Bahadur (may his prosperity and 
kingdom be permanent), this book, which is unanswerable, desig- 
nated , has been approved for the guidance of the Mohtasibs of 
the God-granted kingdom of Afghanistan ; and it was printed by 
Abdur Rezzak Beg, of Delhi, at the Cabul Printing Press, on the 7th 
of Shawal, 1336 a.H.” 





St. Paul’s Cathedral and its Library. 


Fa SHERE is no locality in London so full of associations as St. 
a Paul’s Churchyard. And perhaps there are few men who 
=a have had Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s opportunities of becoming 

familiar with every aspect of the history of this famous place. Some 
years since, a volume entitled “Chapters in the History of Old St. 
Paul’s” demonstrated, on the one hand, that there were many 
interesting points in the history of the old cathedral which had been 
overlooked, and, on the other, of the widespread interest with which 
English-speaking people regard the fascinating associations of St. 
Paul’s. The success of the first book has induced Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson to issue another and companion volume under the title of 
“ Gleanings from Old St. Paul’s.”* If, as the author truly observes, 
the field of its grand History has been reaped already, there are 
abundant Gleanings to be gathered. And the few which he offers 
in the present volume includes some facts about Minor Canons (of 
whom he is one), some talk about the Library, a short chapter 
about the Tonsure of the clergy, a quaint poem about the stained- 
glass windows ; some gossip from a garrulous old Virger of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth ; an essay on the plays acted by the children of 
Paul’s ; some early drawings of the ancient cathedral ; a paper about 
Lotteries and Executions, and a quaternion of chapters about organs, 
music and musicians, and other matters. 

The chapter which deals with the Library of the cathedral is natu- 
rally that which possesses the greatest interest to the readers of THE 


? London: Elliot Stock, 1889. 
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Booxworm. But the history of its Library is a series of calamities 
and disasters. If preserved intact it would be at the present moment 
one of the most interesting and valuable in the world. Dugdale has 
printed in his “ History” the ancient catalogues of the Library when 
it stood over the great cloister to the north of Old St. Paul’s, These 
catalogues are tantalizing to the lover of old books, for they indicate 
most clearly the existence of an extensive and wonderful collection of 
early texts of Holy Scripture, illuminated in gold and colours; of 
early ritual books glowing with the best specimens of the painter's 
art, and of volumes whose chief value and interest lay in the beau- 
tiful binding rather than in the book itself—for our forefathers 
bedecked their few books with costly ornaments, such as velvet, 
gold, silver, and gems. At the present moment there is scarcely a 
ghost of these beautiful and unique books ; there is not even a Cax- 
ton or a Wynkyn de Worde. Fire, perhaps the greatest of all 
destroyers of books, has played sad havoc from time to time amid 
the literary treasures of the cathedral. The evil appears to have 
been wrought in about acentury. In 1561 a fire, which destroyed 
the spire—the loftiest in England—besides other parts of the edifice, 
undoubtedly included many books in its devastating career. The 
temporary conversion of the cathedral into a gigantic stable for the 
horses of the soldiers of the Long Parliament was the indirect cause 
of much irreparable destruction ; and then what was left helped to 
feed the Great Fire of 1666, which destroyed everything in the 
vicinity. Only three books were saved—a MS. of Avicenna, a MS. 
“Chronicle” of Ralph de Diceto, and the third is a MS, account of 
the miracles of the Blessed Virgin. 

A manuscript volume entitled “A Book for the Entering an 
Account of the several Benefactions to the Library of St. Paul’s,” 
gives some interesting particulars of the nucleus of the Library as it 
at present exists. It is dated 1708, and from it we learn that the 
books of the Rev. Robert Gery, late vicar of Islington, were pur- 
chased for “ ye beginning of a Library for ye Cathedral Church of S. 
Paul’s.” This purchase was made through the “kind benefactions” 
of Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir Nicholas Stewart. 
In 1710, “a very curious collection” of old English Bibles and 
Testaments, and of Bibles, Testaments, &c., in foreign languages, 
with a considerable number of very rare biblical, liturgical, and other 
scarce treatises, was purchased by the Commissioners. In 1708, a 
copy of Walton’s “ Polyglot” (having the Royal Dedication), with 
Castell’s “ Lexicon,” both on large paper, were added to the Library, 
and form one of its greatest treasures. Bishop Compton’s Library, 
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consisting of 1,892 volumes, was bequeathed to the cathedral in 
1715, and the Library has increased rapidly from time to time 
during the past century. Autograph signatures of Cranmer, Bishop 
Compton, Izaak Walton, Isaac Casaubon, Lauderdaile, Anglesey, 
Hamon !’Estrange, are to be found in some of the books. 

The Library, as it is at the present time, is very rich in books and 
tracts relating to the history of the cathedral itself. It is also rich in 
Paul’s Cross “Sermons,” which, as Dr. Simpson points out, are highly 
interesting to the historian, from the allusions to manners and cus- 
toms, and abuses of all sorts, great and small. In Pamphlets the 
Library is also unusually rich. The collection of Bishop Sumner 
comprises no less than 6,348 separate tracts bound in 310 volumes ; 
the pamphlets collected by the late venerable Archdeacon Hale 
number 1,405: and both these collections—rich not only in theology, 
but in archeology, history, and politics—are now deposited, through 
the exertions of Dr. Simpson, in the Library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Of pamphlets there are 10,730, and of books 10,446, in this small 
but exceedingly interesting Library. There are, inter alia, two or 
three books which still retain the chains which were in vogue before 
the days of the Biblioklept and the Borrower. 

To the literary antiquary the chapter in Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s 
book which deals with “some early drawings of old St. Paul’s” will 
be found especially interesting. For over three centuries St. Paul’s 
Churchyard has been more or less inhabited by printers and book- 
sellers, and with this locality nearly all the greatest masterpieces of 
human thought are associated. Dr. Simpson’s list of ‘ booksellers 
round St. Paul’s in 1582” contains some exceedingly interesting 
names, and it is much to be regretted that the author has not 
indicated the labours of these printers and booksellers. Besides 
houses around the churchyard, there were stalls at the various doors 
of the church. To return, however, to the early forms of the church. 
Dr. Simpson fears that no antiquarian research will ever be able to 
discover the appearance of the first cathedral dedicated to St. Paul 
in the city of London. Passing over some highly important contri- 
butions to the subject, and several quaint sketches from MS. sources 
in the British Museum and elsewhere, we come to a very interesting 
engraving (see p. 10) in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 
It gives a view taken from the south-west. The Towers westward of 
St. Paul’s are well separated from each other. The Chapter House is 
seen, though it has lost its pointed roof; and the view embraces 
Baynards Castle and the banks of the Thames. The fact that the 
Chapter House has lost its roof suggests what is actually the case, 
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that this engraving was made after the fatal fire of 1561. An inscrip- 
tion on the plate informs the reader that he has before him “a prospect 
of parte of y* citye of London southward to y* Thames wherein you 
may behold y* very forme of y* most famous Church of St. Paulie. 
The lengthe of Paule’s Church is 720 foote, the bredthe 130, 
and the steeple of stone worke now standinge in heighte from ye 
ground is 260 foote. This spere w™ was of ti'ber covered with lead 
was in height 260 foote, and in Anno D’ni 1561 wass burnt downe.” 
We may take it that the engraving was made for a drawing executed 
probably a short time before the fire, the engraving itself having 
been wrought very soon after the fire. The grand mass of church 
and tower and spire stand out grandly from the surrounding houses. 

To this very fine picture we may add what Dr. Simpson correctly 
terms a charming distant view of St. Paul's, taken from a manuscript 
in the British Museum: “The Particular Description of England, 
1588, by William Smith, Rouge Dragon.” In this it will be noticed 
that the fire has robbed the cathedral of its beautiful spire; “ but 
the great feature of the view is that it displays admirably the manner 
in which the cathedral crowned the Pauline Hill, rising grandly 
above the whole city.” 


VIEW OF OLD ST. PAUL’s. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Napoleon’s Camp Library. 


NE of the strangest and wildest schemes in bookmaking took 

its rise in the twisted fibres of Napoleon's brain. His scheme 

was to print several thousand volumes of the choicest authors for a 

“Camp Library.” He had a catalogue made by an expert biblio- 

grapher, and the printing was actually begun. It was calculated that 

by employing 120 compositors and twenty-five editors the 3,000 

volumes could be produced in accordance with Napoleon’s ideas as. 
to paper, type, margins, binding, &c., within six years. 

After the printing of these many books was under way, the stars: 
in their course began to fight against the Little Corporal with such 
vigour that his thoughts had no time for bookmaking, even though 
the scheme was to be the realization of his dearest wishes as to a 
proper supply of books for a camp library. The estimated cost of 
printing this library had been £163,200 sterling—a bagatelle for an 
emperor whose lead pencil could make and unmake kingdoms on the 
map of the world. But, alas, for the tenuity of that fabric called 
human grandeur! In a few brief years this imperial patron of. 
printers and binders was banished to a rocky isle in the southern 
seas, with a few shelves of such books as England thought good for 
him. 


The Paradise of Letters. 


T was a saying of Monsignor Godeau, Bishop of Venice, that to 
compose was an author’s heaven; to correct his works an 
author’s purgatory, but to correct the press an author’s hell—doubt- 
less from the close association with the printer’s devil. Alas! the 
author’s habitation is often only too near heaven, with nothing more 
to discompose the serenity of his celestial meditations than the 
musical trickling of a leaky gutter, and the inspiring strains of a 
feline madrigal.—F.E.T.C. 
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On the Quai d’Orsay. 


. san ER since Baron Haussman co-operated with the late 
be @| Emperor in raising out of the débris of grand old historic 
mail) Paris a city absolutely unequalled for the magnificence of 


its monumental edifices—at one stroke stirring to its vainest depth 
the patriotic pride of every son of France, and the keenest envy of 
thelr Continental brethren; from that date there arose in good- 
natured, generous England the popular saying, “‘ They manage these 
things better in France!” 

But in no branch of intellectual industry have the French people 
deserved so truly the admiration of Britons as in the department of 
bibliography ; and no one has ever paid more elegant and graceful 
tribute to the great book-lovers of France than Mr. Andrew Lang in 
his “ Books and Bookmen.” 

Beyond a few casual purchases at intervals along Oxford Street, 
I have not done much grubbing in London ; but with even such an 
imperfect knowledge of the favourite haunts, I cannot imagine the 
crowded metropolis to afford anything approaching the pleasant 
surroundings and undisturbed convenience of the Quai d’Orsay. 

All over the city of Paris old bookshops abound, but perhaps the 
district where they may be found in the greatest profusion is round 
about the Sorbonne—which, of course, is quite natural, Here we 
find the trade mixed with new works in equal quantity, and the 
prices, especially of old foreign works, apt to run up unreasonably. 
By the bye, the beautiful Renaissance composition of the “ New 
Sorbonne is well worth a visit to the admirer of classic beauty. In 
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all the by-streets between here and the Quai des Grands Augustins, 
straggling about here and there are the most interesting shops, full of 
curios of every kind. Wandering leisurely in this direction the other 
day, I saw, and envied, the most beautifully complete collection of 
Bartolozzi’s it has ever yet been my good fortune to inspect. Indeed 
the temptation, like the price, was maddening. 

It is impossible to over-rate the quiet convenience afforded by the 
sensible width of the footways all along the great principal Boule- 
vards when one feels inclined to drag away an afternoon before the 
bookstands outside the shops; an easy freedom which I appreciate 
all the more when I remember how much one feels oneself to be a 
public nuisance in Oxford Street. On the other hand, to be per- 
fectly just and fair, Oxford Street is wood-block paved, while the 
Boulevards St. Michel, Sebastopol, and Strasbourg have the old- 
fashioned clanging, rattling granite setts, on which the traffic main- 
tains a continuous mock artillery fusilade. 

Leave Notre Dame, rush from the beautiful Tour St. Jacques, run 
fast and hard from the madding crowd to the noble river side, pass 
the Institute of France, the Mazarin Library, seek the quiet of the 
Quai Voltaire, in between the busy bridges leading to the Tuileries, 
the Theatre Frangais, and the grand shops under the fine arcades of 
the Palais Royal ; leave behind you the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, nor 
stop until you reach the point of the Quai d’Orsay between the 
Pont de la Concorde and the Pont de Solférino. Here, ranged on 
top of the wide parapet of the river wall, you see the boxes of books, 
each box containing volumes usually at one fixed price, from which you 
may fill your shelves with the assorted rubbish of the world, or you 
run the best chance possible to enrich your library with the odd 
volume completing a valued set, and for which you have long looked 
in vain ; while you may meet a treasure for half a franc. I myself 
completed a beautiful set of the “Répertoire de la Comédie Fran- 
caise,” also a prettily engraved old “'ThéAtre Anglois,” of which 
certainly money would never deprive me now that I once possess 
them. 

London should range her old bookstalls neatly along the Thames 
Embankment. F. E. THoMAssON. 





Books, Libraries, and Reading. 


ERYTHING in the world has had a book written about 
Fe: even glass phials, for in 1743 James Belgrado, the 

Italian mathematician, wrote a book entitled “De Phialis 
Vitreis.” In 1781 a book appeared entitled “ Xsmwhdribunwhxy ; 
or The Sauce-pan,” at 2s. 6d. Whether it taught the reader how to 
boil potatoes properly, or handled affairs of State satirically, as that 
strange first title might seem to warrant, I cannot say; but it all goes 
to establish the proposition that everything has had its book devoted 
to it. What the result has been of such voluminous, perpetual, and 
ubiquitous book-writing, we need not investigate. We may rather 
ask where the volumes from so many industrious pens have bestowed 
themselves. No man reads them, no man hears of them, and they 
are only alluded to, if alluded to at all, as oddities—just as I refer to 
these now, that we may open our eyes wide with astonishment that 
print and paper were ever dedicated to such objects, and feel that 
superior sort of pity and tenderness with which mostly we contem- 
plate the miscarriage of our less fortunate brethren. Men have 
written on Phials and Saucepans, and such like subjects, ever since 
Solomon said that of “ making of many books there is no end.” 
But fortunately their leaves, like those of the oak of last autumn, 
have sunk into the earth and disappeared—let us hope with similar 
effect, that of enrichment to the soil, and the sprouting forth of as 
many more in the years that follow on. If there be no other use, it 
has kept the printer’s devil moving to and fro between the machine 
and the author’s house. This in modern days is a true emblem of 
progress, which for the most part works backward quite as far at 
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least as it goes forward. It reckons both movements to be of equal 
advancement. Few persons object nowadays that it is a solecism 
to speak of advancement backwards, and I am not for splitting 
straws, so I say let the public, for whose benefit language was 
invented, use it for all the world just as it pleases. 

Would it not now be a slur upon humanity at large were we to 
ask what is the good of all this learned concoction of books, causing 
book-megrims to the writers, the running of devils, and the crashing 
of steam presses, and all to tumble into the pit with the oak leaves 
of the passing season, to rot to pieces there, and grow again, and to 
commence the full repetition in six months lateron? We know that 
when Isaac Casaubon visited the hall of the old Sorbonne at Paris 
they proudly told him that “ disputations had been held there for four 
hundred years.” ‘“ Have they,” said he; “and pray what have they 
decided?” Why, if the truth be told, about as much as have the 
phials and saucepans for that matter, very likely. 

I remember once being much struck with that question of Casau- 
bon’s. There is in it a naiveté and a wit that will always count for 
something. But as a man advances in life, or goes backward—which, 
as we have seen, is the same thing—he begins to entertain shrewdly 
in his mind an altogether other question. Why should anything be 
decided, and what is there that can bedecided? Bacon talks of the 
globus intellectualis, and there is nothing in which it more resembles 
the globe than in never keeping to the same spot in space for a 
second of time. To decide anything is to fix it. What can be fixed 
in a moving ball, no particle of which is at a stand for a moment? 
Aristotle could fix nothing with his mighty apparatus of logic, his 
Organon; and Bacon with his ovum Organum had no other pur- 
pose than to unfix all that his colossal predecessor had affirmed. The 
schoolmen at the Sorbonne spun away at the Aristotelian syllogisms 
for ever and decided nothing ; and the Baconians have since gone in 
for “ fruit,” and have gathered facts into heaps. When are they going 
to use them for decisions? They have a few show fruits, to the eye 
looking well enough, but in the mouth they prove to be the apples 
of Asphaltites, or dust in gay envelopes. The latest decisions in 
chemistry are atomic ; their elements have ceased to be elements at 
all, unless it be elements of confusion. Atoms are now said to be 
infinitely divisible, invisible, imponderable. So that matter has 
retreated through itself, or through substance, into an impalpable 
nothing. that can only be reached, if at all, as an idea. When a 
chemist, who deals with matter alone, asks for an atom elementary, 
he begs for a metaphysical basis as the ground of science, and con- 
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fesses tacitly that mind is the genesis of matter,—that he, at any 
rate, is out of court, and so must beg the question. 

All this makes one ask what need we have of deciding anything? 
We may amuse ourselves with such questions, and by the telephone 
lay music on to every house from a thousand miles away; and if we 
do this it is luxurious, it may be convenient, but it is not happiness, 
it is not knowledge, and it decides nothing. Man has not learned 
how to make man happy yet. Material discoveries and scientific 
direction of the powers of nature, are quite beside this point. The 
mind must be happy before the choicest gifts of nature can be 
appreciated by it. When the mind is happy, the wants of a man 
become astonishingly few. It is not by increasing wants that science 
may be able to supply, nor by supplying them to any man, that you 
can satisfy him. To decrease care, not to increase wants, is happi 
ness ; so that books and knowledge will not help, for they both do 
but increase trouble. 

A library full of books is but a hospital full of fever unless you 
can introduce into it a reader, with a mind disabused of care and 
canker and heart-wearisomeness. Unless the soul and body are 
working healthfully and in harmony, knowledge becomes the curse 
that hounds them both from Eden. 

Bacon has thought to give you fruit, but as yet nothing has come 
to man’s hand but that which is forbidden; for the conditions of 
man’s life have not been happy, are in the main unhappier now than 
at any prior epoch of the world. Why is this? It is very simple of 
statement. All modern legislation, social, scientific, and political, is 
regulated to crush imagination. In this respect the medizeval super- 
stitions were better than our vast agglomeration of facts and their 
“utilities”: they fed, these starve the soul. Thought is dreaming, 
nothing else ; there is no happiness to be got out of things as they 
are, but the joy lies in what they seem. Science aims at showing 
what they are; but it cannot do this for itself, it has not found out 
what they are, and yet it has spoilt all imagination for us totally. 

A library has been called “a treasury for the diseases of the soul.” 
It is nothing of the kind. There is a little truth in the statement, no 
doubt, or it would not look so pretty on paper as it does. But it is 
fundamentally a misdescription of what a library is. If a man 
whose heart and life are not at ease enters a library, and uses it to 
forget his woes, it is but as a drug he employs it to deaden pain. It 
is another method of opium-eating. He enters a fool’s paradise, not 
paradise. Books are only soundly digestible to the healthy and 
happy, else they are as meat to the sick and the dyspeptic. This 
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simple certainty is almost entirely lost sight of. We are so jaundiced 
with the yellow god, the bestial-stamped Pecunia, that, knowledge, 
education, science, art, and culture, are only valued for the gold they 
bring or represent. Viewed thus they fever the blood, but cannot 
feed it. Labour, reasonable daily labour, is the true zest-giver to 
books. The soul must be happy, or it cannot appropriate to itself 
rightly the nutriment prepared for it in books. Locke, Voltaire, 
Bentham, and thousands of other men, have approached books 
wrongly. Whether they meant mischief or not matters little as to 
this point. The effect of books thus brought out by.men who have 
consulted books wrongly will tend to wrong direction, as billiard 
balls with a wrong impetus first given to them must tend wrongly still. 

Hobbes said well that he would have been as great a fool as others 
ifhe had readas much. This is true if you do not, cannot, approach 
books happy, healthful, in sincerity, and with the soul quiescent to 
‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them.” This is true if you 
cannot bring to them a perfect candour, and search them with the 
-whole intellect God gives you, to gather and maintain the truth that 
lies in them ; or if His grace go farther with you still, to reach the 
truth against and beyond them, that you so studying can elicit. 
Books are full of error, full of false principles, full of false feeling, pre- 
sumption, pride, ambition. They infuse poison, promising to teach 
the reader to see as gods see. From this subtle serpent-poison, only 
the humble-minded can escape. They teach a man to babble where 
silence is wisdom. Rousseau made a valid thrust at the majority of 
books when he said, “Je hais les livres, ils n’apprenent qu’a parler 
de ce qu’on ne sait pas.” On the other hand, Johnson said “ No 
book is so bad that you cannot get something from it,”—but, like all 
Johnson’s good things that rise at all above the level of felicitous 
conversation, this was said before him, and by Pliny. But what 
does it imply? Why, that the reader is above the book, and must 
select that which is good from it and let the rest burn out in Phle- 
gethon, or he will quickly find himself in the morass indicated by 
Rousseau, and talking of what he does not understand. 

Books are far from being an unmixed good. They are likely to 
be much over-valued in the immediate future, owing to the very high 
value now supposed to attach to education, the vulgar idea of which 
is the knowing a good deal of what is in many books. Such know- 
ledge, if it be learning at all, is but learned ignorance,—knowledge 
that will do to talk on, and perhaps to excite the wondrous envy of 
others; but it will not do to work on, except for a penny-a-liner. It 
is knowledge without wisdom, and cannot guide the hand to do, in 
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the least, what is needful should be done by it. It is knowledge like 
the disputations at Sorbonne, that can decide nothing in four hundred 
years ; knowledge that busies the mind but can never make it 
happy. ». c 

To aera as. we are doing, a faculty for the reading of 
books, must: prove, like everything that has gone before it, a pursuit 
that. eludes the pursuer.. “ Brutus,” says Butler in. his, sermons, 
“ always read to make himself a better man.” . That. is an excellent 
moral position to take up; but it. strikes me that if you had put 
Brutus into the Bodleian, Brutus would soon have retreated from 
that position by discovering how little the books gathered in that 
portentous store would furnish of inducement, to such a reader as he, 
to stay there half an hour. I maintain that books to the unhappy 
are nothing but a nepenthe, as useful as opium or chloroform, no 
more; that for the multitude to be made into readers is to make 
them unhappy, and that the true prerequisite of all reading, rightly 
understood, is to set books before a happy man, not to try and make 
him happy by books. It is to begin at the wrong end, and it has 
made literature, books, and knowledge itself, unwholesome, and even 
unfit to be harboured in the human: mind. If you could see the 
contents of books, through a window in their back, you would find 
entire shelves where every alternate book contradicted its neighbour 
next it. Out of all this what can an ordinary reader arrive at but 
confusion worse confounded? John Norris, the great Platonist, 
used to say that if angels were writers we should have few folios ; but 
we may be sure that if angels were writers most of the 8vos would 
disappear with the folios and quartos, because we should eliminate 
contradictions, or, in other words, nearly ninety-nine per cent. of all 
literature extant. C. A. WARD. 




































































































MISCELLANEA. 


Milton’s “* Paradise Lost.” 


HE true story of the conditions of publication of Milton’s 

“ Paradise Lost” may be summarized thus :—Milton was paid 
the sum of #5 by Samuel Simmons, a bookseller residing “ next 
door to the Golden Lion, in Aldersgate Street,” for the right of the 
first edition of the great epic. The transaction was dated April 27, 
1667. At the end of the first impression of 1,300 copies, the book- 
seller was to pay a second #5, a similar sum at the end of the second 
impression, and still another #5 at the end of a third issue. On 
August 20, 1667, “Paradise Lost, a poem in Tenne bookes by 
J. M.,” was entered at Stationers’ Hall. Simmons’ name does not 
appear at all on the title-pages of the earliest issues. The selling 
price was three shillings. The second #5 was paid on April 26, 
1669, and #10 was the entire sum which Milton himself received 
for his poem. The second edition, in twelve books, came out in 
1674, in which year (November 8th) Milton died. In 1680, 
Simmons paid Milton’s widow £8 for the sole and exclusive right 
of printing and publishing ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and henceforth the 
family had no pecuniary interest whatever in the work. Simmons 


shortly afterwards transferred the copyright to Brabazon Aylmer, 
another bookseller, for £25, and who, in his turn, sold half his 


interest to Jacob Tonson, in whose family the copyright remained 
until 1767. 


Inscription for a Book. 
(DISCOVERED WRITTEN IN AN OLD VOLUME). 
“ Hic est liber meus 
Pestis est Deus 


Si quis me qucerit 
Hic nomen erit.” 





Some Curiosities of Plagiarism. 


CORRESPONDENT writing to the New York World 
draws attention to some curiosities of plagiarism. He 
gives the following instances:—The late Dr. Holland was 
the instigator of the “Saxe Holm” stories. They were written by 


a person or persons perfectly well known to him. He was consulted 
from time to time concerning them ; he received them in manu- 
script, suggested occasional changes, many of which were made, and, 
as the editor of the magazine in which they were published, he 
drew cheques in payment for them. He confidently believed, there- 
fore, that he knew who wrote the stories as certainly as he knew 
who wrote his own poems. And yet there were three entirely repu- 
table persons, all accounted truthful, each of whom solemnly assured 
Dr. Holland that he or she, in fact, wrote the stories, each having 
a different tale to tell of the way in which the manuscripts were 
stolen. 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant once told the present writer that a 
person who was not born until years after the first publication of 
“Thanatopsis” vehemently claimed the authorship of that poem, 
and went away indignant when Mr. Bryant declined to surrender 
his own pretensions in that particular. 

The number of persons who wrote “ Beautiful Snow” was esti- 
mated by the late Richard Grant White at twenty-four, and everybody 
remembers how many different persons produced “ All Quiet along 
the Potomac” and “ Rock Me to Sleep.” The present writer, when 
editing a weekly periodical many years ago, had offered to him an 
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article which he had himself written and published anonymously in 
a daily newspaper two years earlier. 

A rural clergyman in New York had the courage upon one occa- 
sion to offer a literal transcript of Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol”’ to 
a New York editor for sale ; and when the editor objected that the 
work was already known as Dickens’s, the clergyman protested that 
he could not imagine how the author of “ Pickwick” could have 
got at his manuscript, which had been locked up for years in his 
parsonage desk.a= .... 

Some years agda student in the University of California made 
a collection of the best college magazine poems he could find, and 
among the pieces was one of unusual quality, whose author had 
been much admired throughout the college world for his remarkable 
production. A newspaper critic presently discovered that Alfred 
Tennyson had shamelessly stolen the poem and published it as his 
own many years before its actual author had ceased to wear bibs at 
dinner. 

In «the year 1873 or 1874 a woman committed suicide in 
Milwaukee who had attracted a good deal of attention there as 
George Eliot. She had explained to those who interested them- 
selves in her literary career that her latest story, “ John Andross,” 
then running as a serial, was written under the pseudonym of 
Rebecca Harding Davis. Yet the editor of the periodical in which 
the story was published had been all the while paying a Philadelphia 
lady for the instalments, under the impression that she was Mrs. 
Rebecea Harding Davis, and that the story was really her work, and 
not George Eliot's at all. 

But the queerest case of all to be here recounted is one in which 
I was myself made to set up by proxy a claim to the authorship of 
-@ work which I certainly never wrote. While my brother's novel, 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” was in its first popularity, I published 
a little novel of no consequence of my own. My brother had my 
book pressed upon his attention by the newsboy, on a train, who, 
-by way of recommending it, assured him that it was written by the 
author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” When my brother ventured 
to doubt the statement, and pointed out the discrepancy in Christian 
names, the lad replied: “Oh, yes, I know. There’s a pair on ’em, 
but this ’un wrote t’othern’s book. He tole me so hisself the other 
day.” 





A Book on the Plague and Fire. 


BAHE Plague far exceeded all previous visitations of that dread 
™) disease, and the very air seemed impregnated with the seeds 
of death. All fled who could from the apparently doomed 
city ; till at length the epidemic reached a climax, and then gradually 
dwindled away into the filthy corners in which London then 
abounded. It was regarded by most people as an act of Divine 
vengeance upon the citizens for their wickedness. But the Fire 
which followed in the succeeding year greatly exercised the minds of 
all sorts and conditions of men. The ruins of the smoking city had 
scarcely grown cool, when the press and the pulpit poured forth a 
perfect avalanche of sermons and pamphlets, some ascribing it to 
the malevolence of the Papists, whilst others saw in it the hand of 
God. Amongts the latter was Mr. John Tabor, M.A., whose “ Sea- 
sonable Thoughts in Sad Times, being some Reflections on the 
Warre, the Pestilence, and the Burning of London,” now lies before 
me. It bears the imprint of Anne Seil, 1667. 

In his introduction our author takes the reader into his confidence, 
and explains that the first two parts, #.c. the Warre and the Pes- 
tilence, were intended for his own private meditation with no inten- 
tion of publishing. “ But the Startling and Astonishing News of the 
Cities Conflagration ” caused him to write on and add a third part ; 
then calling in the aid of Mrs. Anne Seil, the whole was clothed in 
print and sent forth into the world. 

Further he says, “ The three first parts ” (for there is a sort of pro- 
logue and epilogue) “I have composed in a familiar kind of compleat 
verse, as being for the most part Reprehensive and Hortatory, therein 
condescending to the meanest capacities.” Part I., “The Warre,” 
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I will pass over, so that I may be able to give a few quotations from 
Parts II. and III. Part II. deals with “The Pestilence.” In the 
opening of the poem he describes the hosts of people fleeing from 
the city. The roads were covered with carts, waggons, and vehicles 
of every description laden with their most valuable goods, all seeking 
to escape contagion by flight. When his muse seeks the cause of 
all this disorder, this is what she has to say : 


‘* You need not from the Plague have made such haste, 
Had you been just, and honest in your Trade, 
To deal uprightly, had a Conscience made ; 
False weights, false measures, and decietful wares, 
False oaths, equivocations, lies (the Snares 
For simple buyers) had you never us’d, 
Not with great prizes customers amus’d, 
For which i’th’ countrey you a proverb are, 
You ask, say they, just like a Londoner.” 


This is certainly a far from flattering picture of the commercial 
morality of the citizens towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
Even the very name Londoner was synonymous with that of cheat. 

But our Pegasus has gone on through some score or two more 


lines till at length it makes a halt at the following elegant passage, in 
which is described how black death spreads from the city to the 
neighbouring towns : 


** As London, like the Fountain, sent forth streams 
Of evil through the Land, so now the gleams 
Of wrath, dart thence the Plague abroad, and thus 
Sent Death into the Countrey among us. 
Colchester for two years her Thousands paid 
For tribute unto Death, poor Braintry’s made 
To give her Hundreds, Chelmsford ’scapes not free, 
And Mousham long hath worn Death’s liverie. 
At Easterford Kelv’don upon the way, 
Death took into an Inne, and made some stay ; 
But (blessed be the God of Heav’n) slaughter 
Was here no dweller but a sojourner, 
As once the year before he here was sent 
Into a Cottage, but no farther went.” 


Perhaps it would be as well to leave the pestilence whilst this 
charming passage is fresh in our memory, and turn to Part IIL., 
“The Burning,” which was written with the full intention of publish- 
ing. But alas! there is no improvement. His muse seems to sink 
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further in the depth of inanity. This is how the outbreak of the 
fire is described : 


‘* Upon September’s second day i’th’ year 
Much talk’t of Sixty-six, did there appear 
By two i’th’ morning, these consuming Flames, 
Which did break out first in the street of Thames.” 


Then, again, speaking of the attempts to extinguish the flames, he 
says : 


‘* There you might see the Water Engines ply’d 
With toilsome hands, but God success denyed, 
They quickly broke and people’s hearts while they 
Behold their Houses to the flames a prey.” 


He then proceeds to describe the spread of the fire, how it 
approaches the Tower, and the national disasters that were happily 
averted, in the following lines : 


** But had the fire came on, the Tower ta’ne, 
How had that strong and ancient structure lain 
Great Britain’s strength and glory in the dust, 
For want of Ammunition then we must 
Yield to our foes; But God (blest be His name) 
Would not commit the Tower to the Flame.” 


The Tower was saved. The arms and ammunition stored therein 
were providentially preserved to be more usefully employed in dealing 
death and destruction to the Dutch. 

After enumerating a variety of goods that were destroyed, in spite 
of all the efforts to save them, he comes to tell of the many tuns of © 
wine that perished—at which he exclaims : 


‘* Were I a Poet only, no Divine, 
I chiefly might lament the loss of wine ; 
But I care not if it were burned all, 
Too much of this hath made the city fall.” 


Such principles as these would gladden the heart of many a modern 
temperance reformer. 

Peace be with thee! worthy John Tabor. Though thy “Simplest 
form of Compleat Verse” be but indifferent reading, thou art 
interesting from the side-lights thou dost throw on the two great 
events of an age long since past ! 

THomas A. CooPER. 





MISCELLANEA. 


A Patriotic Publisher. 


HE Luropean Magazine for July, 1803, contains the following 
interesting information :— 

“We cannot close the Review Department of our Miscellany for 
this memorable year, without doing justice to the laudable zeal, in- 
genuity, assiduity, and perseverance of our Publisher, Mr. James 
Asperne, who, for a considerable time, has made an extraordinary 
and attracting display from the front of his house, and in his shop, 
of various loyal and patriotic papers, and has printed, and circulated 
to the remotest parts of the united kingdom, pamphlets, consisting 
of humorous dialogues, ironical play-bills, dramatic pieces, and 
songs, all calculated to raise in the lower classes of the people a just 
detestation of the character and base designs of the enemy—to 
excite in them personal bravery, a warm attachment to their King 
and the Constitution, and to expose the errors of designing men, 
who may have endeavoured to seduce them from their allegiance, by 
the delusive hope that their condition in their humble stations might 
be bettered by the French! It is well known, that these publications 
have produced the most beneficial effects ; and, convinced of this, 
we think our fellow-citizen merits public encouragement, and the 
support of his superiors.” It is, perhaps, only necessary to add 
that Mr. James Asperne was a “successor to Mr. Sewell,” and that 
the sign of his shop was, appropriately enough, ‘‘ The Bible, Crown, 
and Constitution.” 


Civil War Newspapers. 


HE following is a list of some of the newspapers printed during 
the Civil War (1643-59) :— 

“Mercurius Brittanicus” (1643); ‘ Mercurius Melancholicus ” 
(1647-49); “ Mercurius Elencticus” (1648) ; “ Mercurius Pragmati- 
cus” (1647-8); “The Man in the Moon, discovering a World of 
Knavery under the Sunne” (1649); “Mercurius Politicus” 
(1651-54); “Perfect Account of the Daily Intelligence from the 
Armies in England, Scotland, and Ireland” (1651) ; “The Lovall 
Scout ” (1659). 





Americanz. 


A SWEDISH BOOK ON THE DELAWARE. 


ars HE Swedish Colony and Mission on the Delaware, planted 

a in 1638, under Oxenstiern, wrested by Stuyvesant of Man- 
hatten and annexed to New Nederland in 1655, and 
swallowed up by the English in 1664 together with the other Dutch 
possessions in America, was never really abandoned or forgotten by 


the parent State till 1791, when it had become permanently provided 
for and protected as part of the great republic of the United States. 
The best history of it is this by Israel Acrelius, born in 1714, died 
1800, who wrote first hand, having been Provost over its three 
churches, and rector of the old Swedish church at Wilmington for 
seven years, 1749-1756. Besides his own collections and experience, 
he seems to have used judiciously all previous authors who had 
touched or written on the same subject. The title of his book, 
which appeared in small quarto, at Stockholm, in 1759, is as follows : 
“‘ Beskrifning om de Swenska Forsamlingars Forma och Narwarande 
Tilstand, uti det sa kallade Nya Swerige, Sedan Nya Nederland, Men 
nu for tiden Pensylvanien, samt nastliggande Orter wid Alfwen De la 
Ware, Wast-Yersey och New-Castle County uti Norra America.” 


THE AMERICAN’S “ FIRST FOLIO.” 


What the First Folio (writes an able bibliographer) is to an English 
Collector, a Vander Donck is to the American. When a New York 
Collector has once screwed his courage to the price of a good Vander 
Donck, the first edition with the View or the second edition with the 
Map, he seldom flinches at the price of any other rare book on 
America that may turn up. Copies for the last forty years have 
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usually sold from £12 to £21. The first edition of “‘ Beschryvinge 
Van Nieuwnederlant (ghelijck het tegenwoordigh in Staet is). . . 
de maniere en onghemeyne eygenschappen vande Wilden . . 
Beschreven door Adriaen vander Donck . . .” is a small quarto (t’ 
Aemsteldam Evert Nieuwenhof, 1655); the engraved view of “t’ 
Fort nieuw Amsterdam op de Manhatens” on p. g is not in the 
second edition, which appeared in the following year. 


APIAN’S “COSMOGRAPHIA.” 


The (Antv.) 1550 edition of “ Apiani Cosmographia, per Gemmam 
Frisium” is valuable on account of the large folding map of the 
world which is not in the two previous editions. This map shows a 
great advance in the knowledge of the geography of America, beyond 
what appears in the two smaller maps, which this edition has in 


common with those of 1524 and 1539. The woodcuts are with 
movable diagrams. 


AMERICAN BOOKS IN FRANCE, 


The commercial value and importance of books, directly or in- 
directly relating to America, are fully recognized not only in England 


but also on the continent. An exhaustive list of American books 
has been forwarded us by M. E. Dufossé, the well-known bookseller 
of the Rue Guénégaud, Paris. There are over twelve hundred books 
catalogued, some of them being of great rarity, and very many of 
considerable interest. It is, we believe, the most extensive list of 
this particular subject that has hitherto appeared on the continent. 


HIDDEN TREASURES, 


The discovery of two editions, hitherto unknown, of the Spanish 
letter of Columbus, encourages a correspondent of the Atheneum to 
hope that sooner or later there will be unearthed an edition of the 
Latin letter of the great navigator, or even an English version of it, 
from the press either of Wynkyn de Worde, or Pynson, or one of 
their contemporaries, That it was the custom of English typo- 
graphers in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to reproduce tracts 
that were printed abroad is evidenced by the many specimens of such 
things from their presses which are of comparatively common occur- 
rence. As an example of a tract of similar though minor interest to 
the stupendous announcement of the discovery of what was then 
looked upon in its fullest sense as a new world, I venture to instance 
a pamphlet on the history and death of Isabella of Spain, “ Cronica 
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summaria Serenissime d’ne Hispaniarum regine: et de eius obitu.” 
of which an edition supposed to be printed at Rome in 1505 is 
in the British Museum, while a reprint of it by Pynson is in the 
Huth Library. But for the existence of this solitary copy who would 
have supposed that Pynson ever printed such a treatise? and if this 
was of sufficient interest to be reprinted, why not so important a 
tractate as the letter of Columbus? Among the many discoveries 
of unique copies of books that have occurred during the last 
twenty years only, I can call to mind several that have come 
within my own limited experience, as for example an edition of 
the Sarum Missal, dated 1487, and printed not by, but for, 
Caxton ; the existence of such a book would have been treated as 
visionary had it been suggested before its discovery in an old 
Shropshire library. Then, again, who would have believed in the 
existence of the map of the world engraved on copper, and dated 
1514, with the name America marked upon it, till M. Tross brought 
it to light ?—the earliest map of the kind having previously been sup- 
posed to be that printed at Vienna in 1521. It is but a few years 
since the British Museum acquired an edition of the Prayer Book of 
1549, printed in small quarto size for the use of the clerk or leader 
of the congregation. This must have been printed in thousands, 
yet but one copy is known now to exist, and until its recent discovery 
a suggestion of the existence of such an edition would have been 
treated with ridicule. Then, again, the Edinburgh edition of Shake- 
speare’s “Venus and Adonis,” printed about 1621, and the Bay 
Psalm Book, printed at Boston, N.E., in 1651,—who would have 
suspected the existence of such books till they actually occurred? 
I would therefore urge persons of bibliographical tastes and know- 
ledge who have access to libraries in old country houses and 
mansions, or, indeed, any collections of old books that have lain 
unnoticed and unexamined, to keep their eyes open, for I feel 
sure that the tracts of Columbus and Vesputius must have been 
printed by English typographers, and may yet be discovered. Nor 
is it only in old undisturbed libraries that bibliographical rarities 
may occur, for it is but a few years since that a folio edition of Julyan 
Notary’s “ Lives of the Saints” was purchased at a marine-store 
dealer’s in Camden Town for 3s. 6d., and afterwards sold for £200. 
Especial notice should be given to volumes of tracts, for it was 
a habit of our ancestors to bind together thin pieces by the dozen, 
and it is only a keen and skilled eye that will detect the presence of 
the grain of wheat among the chaff. 
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The Editio Princeps of the Romansh Bible. 


HE first edition of the complete Bible in Romansh appeared in 

four folio volumes: ‘‘ Tschantada, vertida  stampada in Lingua 
Rumanscha d’Ingadinna Bassa: tras cumiin cuost é laviir, da J. A. 
Vulpio et J. Dorta & Vulpera,” 1679. It is a Protestant version, in 
the dialect of the Lower Grisons, printed at Schuol or Schulz, a town 
of the Lower Engadine Valley, and is made from the Italian transla- 
tion of Diodati. This impression is so rare that even Brunet had 
never seen a copy; nor had Dr. Cotton, for the latter, in his 7yfo- 
graphical Gazetteer, says: “This town (Schuol) is memorable for 
having produced the first edition of the Romanesche, or Grison 
Bible, which -was printed in the year 1657 [error for 1679], and is 
an exceedingly rare book,” &c. Hartwell Horne, in his “ Manual of 
Biblical Bibliography,” is, from ignorance of the edition, equally 
inaccurate. The Apocryphal Books are not at the end of the work. 
The woodcut titles, containing several compartments of figures, 
forming frontispieces both to the Old and New Testaments, are 
exceedingly curious. 


Four Centuries of Book Production. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL statistician has calculated that during 
the four centuries which have elapsed since the invention of 
printing, the number of works printed were distributed as follows :— 


First century, 1436 to 1536 

Second century, 1536 to 1636 

Third century, 1636 to 1736 

Fourth century, 1736 to 1822 .........csccccccsssccsccrecesees 1,839,960 


Assuming that each edition averaged 300 copies, and each three 
volumes, it gives a grand total of 3,313,764,000 books. 





The 4 B C in the Sixteenth Century. 


SHE recent facsimile reprint of the earliest English Primer 
ga) extant, by Mr. Elliot Stock, reminds us of the fact that, for 
some years prior to 1875, a discussion had been going on 
as to the nature of a book referred to in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign as the 4d BC. In this year the late Henry Bradshaw read a 
paper on the subject before the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and 
this communication practically settles the question by placing the 
A B Cin its true light, and indicating its precise aim. It was an 
elementary book for children, containing the Alphabet and the Lord’s 
Prayer, with other elementary religious matters necessary for a child 
to know; it was published by public authority, and was subject to 
modification from time to time, just as was the Prayer-Book. 

Five editions, from the presses of as many printers, are known to 
have been issued between 1538 and 1588. Of these only three have 
been yet discovered, the example in each case being unique. The 
earliest issue of the 4 B C was printed by Thomas Petit, or Petyt, 
whose shop was at the sign of the Maiden’s Head in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. It was without date, but various circumstances point 
to the fact that this edition was printed about 1538—or just four 
years after Henry VIII. threw over the Roman supremacy. The 
unique copy from which the facsimile above referred to has been 
made is preserved among Archbishop Sancroft’s books at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. It is in Latin and English, and gives the 
‘* Pater noster,” the “ Ave Maria,” and the “Credo,” and the Com- 
mandments are made “easy to understand” by being “done into 
verse,” in English only.* The “Graces” before and after meals are 
practically the same as those given in the Sarum Missal in use in the 


* Mr. Shuckburgh therefore makes a slight mistake on p. viii., in stating that 
“the 4 B C Primer here reproduced omits the Ten Commandments.” 
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unreformed English Church for centuries. Again (as Bradshaw points 
out) we find here the parts of the service requisite to enable a child 
to “serve at mass,” as it is commonly called, or, as it is ‘here ex- 
pressed, to help a priest to sing (mass). We reproduce here a 
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facsimile ot the first page of this 4 B C, and at the end of this 
brief article will be found a facsimile of the colophon. 

The next edition of the 4 B C was printed in London by William 
Powell, probably in 1547. The only known copy of this is in the 
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British Museum. It is distinguished from Petit’s edition in having 
the instructions of serving at mass omitted entirely, and in quoting 
the Commandments in full; the several Graces before and after 
meals are curtailed, and a very brief Catechism is here added, with 
the elements of the Christian religion. The colourless nature of 
the Catechisms point clearly to the commencement of the reign of 
Edward VI., when the authorities were “feeling their way,” and 
anxious not to give offence to the opposite party. 

The third impression was printed by the famous John Day, between 
March and July, 1553. Of this edition the only copy known is in 
the Library of Saint Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, but unfortunately it 
is very imperfect, wanting, indeed, pages 2, 3, 6, and 7, out of a total 
of 8. It also differs in several respects from its predecessors. The 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed correspond to the text in the Prayer- 
Book ; the “ Ave Maria” is omitted, the Commandments are exactly 
as in the Communion Service in the Prayer- Book, the petitions 
(‘* Lord, have mercy on us”) being given after each; the “Graces” are 
entirely altered, and the old Catholic type of grace has disappeared. 

Herbert, in his edition of Ame’s “Typographical Antiquities,” 
mentions an A £ C printed by Richard Lant—who was at work 
from 1542 to 1562—but of this there is no trace, and Herbert 
omitted to state to whom it belonged. Herbert also mentions in 
the same work an A B C as being printed by Richard Jones in 
1588, and of this also there is no trace of its present existence. 

W. FRoGNALL MELHUISH. 
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An English Library in Illinois. 


IOME time since I saw in the private library of Miss Mary 
‘y Avery, of this city, some old books, and asked permission 
w to make a list for my own use. I send you a copy of the 
list, thinking that lovers of old books in England would like to know 
of the existence of this quaint collection in a rather remote part of 
the globe. So far as I could see they are all in a good state of pre- 
servation. Most of them once were the property of the late Judge 
Charles Avery, of Owego, New York. Except where specially stated, 
all the works in the following list bear a London imprint :— 
Creech’s “Horace” (1684); “Coke upon Littleton” (Rawlins, 
1684); Moffett on “Foods” (Osborne, 1746); Smith’s “ History 
of New York” (Wilcox, 1757); Ramizini’s “ Endemial Diseases ” 
(Osborne, 1746); ‘“ Horse Matches for 1764” (Chandler, 1765) ; 
“Dialogues of the Dead” (Murray, 1768); Ayscough’s ‘‘ Index to 
Shakespeare” (1791); “Sporting Magazine,” vol. 3 (1793-4); John 
Moore’s “View of France, Switzerland, and Germany” (Porter, 
Dublin, 1793) ; “Goldsmith's Poems” (Dublin, 1785) ; “‘ Works” of 
Bolingbroke (Dublin, 1793); ‘‘ Poems of Elizabeth Reeves ” (1780) ; 
“Works” of Frederick, King of Prussia, translated by Thomas 
Holcroft, 11 vols. (Robinson, 1789); ‘‘ The Incas,” by M. Mar- 
montel, 2 vols. (Stewart, Dublin, 1797); ‘‘ Letters of Junius” (1789); 
“The Teacher's Assistant” (1798); “Travels of Anacharsis,” Bar- 
tholemi (Robinson, 1796); “A Peasant’s Tale,” Holloway (1802) ; 
Addison’s “ Works,” 6 vols. (1804) ; Inchbald’s “ British Theatre,” 
26 vols. (1808); ‘‘ The Zoological Miscellany,” 2 vols., by William 
Elford Leach (1814); Walker’s “Rhyming Dictionary” (1836) ; 
the “French Revolution” (1817); and Leach’s “Maxims and 
Rules of Pleading,” revised by Cunningham (Crown Printer, 1771). 
Joliet, Illinois, U.S.A. W. M. RoseErts. 





The Production of Books. 


wey. C. KEGAN PAUL, the well-known publisher, recently 
VF delivered a lecture at Toynbee Hall on “ The Production 
Seiad) of Books.” Mr. Paul said: “Let them suppose that some 
one wanted to write a book. How was he to set about it? And 
here they came to the question, why should people want to write 
books? And if people would only resolve that in their own minds, 
there would be a great many fewer books written in the world, tothe 
infinite satisfaction and gain of readers. If publishers could only stop 
publishing for ten years, he did not say it would be a good thing for 
the publishers, although they would be able to get rid of their old 
stock, and throw them back on some of the old treasures of humanity ; 
it would, he believed, be infinite gain to their minds. People wrote 
books, first because they had something to say, and secondly—and 
the great majority—because they wanted to say something. The first 
reason was the only sound and reasonable one, and he believed there 
was very little worth reading in the world except from a man who felt 
there was something in him which was bound to come out. Of course 
they occasionally got a man like Mr. Andrew Lang, who having written 
for some time because he had something to say, got into the practice 
of writing very charmingly when he had to say something. The 
lecturer then proceeded to give directions for writing a book, with 
reference to paper, margins, &c., so that it might have some chance 
of acceptance when it came before the publisher. There was no 
difficulty when people had written a book to have it considered, for 
there was a chance that, in the enormous quantity of stuff which was 
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put before them, there might be something with grains of good in it. 
An editor, a publisher, or a theatre manager was only too happy to 
consider everything put before him, because he was always hoping 
that he might be entertaining an angel unawares. Having been 
accepted, a book had to be printed, and Mr. Paul gave some account 
of the process, and made many interesting remarks regarding printers’ 
mistakes. The lecturer then described the process of binding, and 
expressed the opinion that no books other than reference books 
should be cut. There was such a cry for economy in these days 
that a little time ago some miscreant got it into his wise brain that 
he could bind books with wire, and so now they saw a great many 
cheapish books were held together in this way. It had many dis- 
advantages, and not least that it left ugly brown patches on the 
leaves, if it got at all damp. Having been printed the book had to 
be sold, and it was what was called subscribed for by the trade. 
The late Professor Fawcett had a scheme in his mind by which 
books were to be distributed by the publishers through the medium 
of the Post Office, and without the intervention of the booksellers. 
They had a conversation about it a few days before he died, and 
with him the scheme died also. If the public wanted a book they 
would have it, if they didn’t no amount of advertising or reviewing 
would sell it. Sometimes the critics to a man were for a book, and 
it was no good; sometimes they were to a man against it and it 
went. With very few exceptions a book’s fate was settled in the first 
few weeks. Of course there came a time when a book had ceased 
to sell and only a copy here and there, or no copy at all, was sold ; 
that book had had its day and died. First there was an attempt 
made to sell it, and then it was shipped to the colonies. Failed 
books like failed men, criminal books like criminal men, were sent 
off to the colonies. After that the last stage of all was reached, and 
the book went to the mills, was pulped down, and became fair white 
paper once more. With regard to the binding of books, Mr. Paul 
said the feelings of people about what were good books were widely 
different, but he would say bind old books rather than new. It was 
a dangerous thing to say whether a book was really good until a 
generation had passed away, or, at all events, until several years had 
elapsed since it first saw the light. The books which ought to be 


bound, which were really books, were those which helped their intel- 
ligent life.” 





Henry Bradshaw’s ‘‘ Collected Papers.” 


} HE syndics of the University Press of Cambridge have acted 
46) wisely in publishing in a complete form the various “‘ Memo- 
randa” and “Communications” read before the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, besides an article contributed to the Bibliographer 
and two papers not previously published. The volume, which con- 
tains thirteen plates, forms a worthy companion to Mr. Prothero’s 
“ Life” which appeared some months ago. But at the best the two 
books scarceiy do more than faintly indicate the vast bibliographical 
knowledge and extraordinary mental power of, perhaps, the most 
distinguished bibliographer of the last two decades. 

The volume of “ Collected Papers” is none the less valuable because 
nearly the whole of it has already appeared in print. And apart 
from the interest and importance of those portions which are in- 
complete, they are instructive on account of the method which has 
rendered Bradshaw’s name so venerated among bibliographers. Varied, 
indeed, are the contents of this volume. Beginning with an admirable 
account of the long-lost Waldensian Manuscripts, we are next favoured 
with two lists of books in the University Library, the originals ot 
which are contained in a volume in the University Registry. It is 
a parchment book, in its. primitive binding of boards, covered with 
leather, and lettered in the back “ Registrum Librorum et Scriptorum, 
1473.” Out of the 330 volumes named, only 19 were traceable in 1862; 
but (as Mr. Bradshaw has observed) even this small residue, which 
escaped the violence of the Reformation movement, is enough to 
maintain the continuity of the Library. The other list dates back at 
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least as far as 1424, and perhaps earlier : it is a classified list of books 
with the donors’ names. One of these books now remaining is a copy 
of Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’ “ De Consolatione Philosophie” 
—one of the very few printed books which have remained in the same 
quarters for four centuries and a half. One interesting fact is clear 
from these lists—which are in Latin—that the “ Libri logicales” and 
“ Libri theologiz disputatce” were very far from forming an undue or 
even large proportion of our Common Library in the fifteenth century, 
as most people have been persuaded to believe by the constant state- 
ments of writers of the present and last generation. 

The fragments respectively entitled “ A Classified Index of the 
Fifteenth Century Books in the De Meyer Collection sold at Ghent, 
November, 1869,” the paper on ‘‘The Engraved Device used by 
Nicolaus Gotz of Sletzstat, the Cologne Printer, in 1474,” the “ List 
of the Founts of Type and Woodcut Devices used by the Printers in 
Holland in the Fifteenth Century,” and the paper dealing with God- 
fried van der Haghen, the publisher of Tindale’s own last edition of 
the New Testament in 1534-35, all display an erudition and grasp 
rarely found even among bibliographers. But of much more interest to 
readers who love “ bookish” matters without being scientific students 
of imprints or colophons, are the papers which deal respectively with 
the Day-Book of John Dorne, the sixteenth century Oxford bookseller, 
the admirable paper on the University Library, and the Presidental 
Address at the opening of the fifth annual meeting of the Library 
Association (1882). 
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The Lake Poets in 1823. 


Ya=eROME very interesting facts have lately been published 
: (3 “' respecting the Lake Poets in 1823, by the printing of a series 
ka=3 of letters of John Carne, a well-known Penzance savant, de- 
scribed by Christopher North as “the most wonderful story-teller ” he 
had ever listened to. Dr. J. Carne Ross, a grand-nephew of John 
Carne, has edited these letters, which appear in a charming little volume, 
issued only for private circulation. The most interesting letter is a 
very long one dated “Keswick, 20th September,” and has some 
peculiarly interesting references to Scott, Lockhart, Wordsworth, De 
Quincey, Southey, and Professor Wilson. John Carne visited Scot- 
land in 1823, calling at Abbotsford on his way to Edinburgh. 

“T left Abbotsford (writes John Carne) with a kind invitation from 
Sir Walter to visit it again before winter. The most interesting 
subject on which to hear Scott converse is the Border history and 
chivalry of Scotland. His countenance is then lightened up as he 
repeats the heroic ballads of old, and his tranquil smile has uncom- 
mon sweetness in it. The best likeness of him was executed by 
Sir Henry Raeburn ; most of those in England are not faithful. 
From Selkirk, four miles from Abbotsford, I took coach for Winder- 
mere, and reached Elleray next day, the seat of John Wilson. It 
stands in the most beautiful situation of the whole Lake of Winder- 
mere. . . . Mrs. W. is a very sweet woman, and handsome. Wilson 
is a perfect contrast of his friend Lockhart. He is of the genuine 
Saxon beauty ; a ruddy complexion, flaxen hair, and the most piercing 
and wandering blue eyes you ever beheld. His feats of agility 
and bodily strength are almost incredible. The last long walk he 
took was of forty-six miles to a dinner-party in Edinburgh. He has 
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traversed all the Highlands, mixed in their cottage life, lived with a 
tribe of gypsies, &c. His fertility of imagination is equal to all his 
bodily energy, and he writes more rapidly than can well be conceived. 
His last work he finished in a few weeks. But this facility is a bane 
to his reputation. It's curious that Lockhart and he accuse each 
other of the same fault. The former wrote ‘ Valerius,’ his best work, 
in six weeks. 

“‘T spent five or six days at Wilson’s. . . . There was generally 
company at dinner every day. He is full of vivacity and anecdote 
in company, with a brilliant wit; but his conversational powers 
appear to be overrated, and I still prefer the company of John 
Lockhart. They are both almost perfect specimens of the dark and 
fair kinds of manly beauty, but the large dark eyes and haughty 
features of the former seem to denote sources of power and passion 
which are not shadowed forth in the restless and ardent character of 
Wilson’s. It is interesting to observe the love of fame in the young 
professor's mind. ‘ It is my great desire,’ he said to me one day, 
‘beyond the highest rank or dignity that could be given me, to 
possess but a place in the literature of my country, that my name 
might go down and my works be read after my death.’ But this he 
has not yet obtained, and will not till he takes more time and pains 
about his writings. But do read his ‘Lights and Shadows’ and 
‘Margaret Lindsay.’ Here met with a most interesting being, whom 
I had passionately wished to see. His name is De Quincey; he 
resides near the lake ; he gives a description of his residence in one 
of the last chapters of his book. I called on him one morning. 
The Opium-Eater was not visible, and I concluded was not risen; 
but in the evening he was within ; one of the smallest men you ever 
saw, with very fine features, and eyes beaming with intellect and 
opium. He engaged to come and spend a day and night at Wilson’s. 
He is an uncommonly clever man, and his interesting conversation, 
his faded countenance, on which the sense of his past miseries 
seemed still to rest, and the sweet tone of his voice, made me feel 
almost attached to him. He has nearly conquered the habit of 
taking opium, but cannot help now and then having recourse to his 
beloved and fatal consolation. But I must go on to another cha- 
racter. I left Wilson’s early on Monday morning, and came to 
Wordsworth’s to breakfast. His house stands some miles from the 
lake, and commands a variety of mountain scenery. . . . Words- 
worth excels in his conversational powers, and sometimes appears 
conscious of them; but he is a very worthy and amiable man, of 
middle height, slender, with a very marked and prominent counte- 
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nance. After dinner he read some of his poetry to me, and he reads 
it extremely well, which no other poet but Moore is able todo. In 
the evening De Quincey came, and sat very late, as the night is his 
time for enjoyment, from his habit of indulgence in opium. We 
have engaged to meet again, for the oftener you see De Quincey the 
more interesting he becomes. 

“The next morning after breakfast, Mr. Wordsworth and I set out 
at ten o’clock and did not return till eight at night... . . We came to 
a fine waterfall amidst a naked and rugged scene. Wordsworth 
suddenly became silent, and he walked for some time along the rush- 
ing stream : its sound amidst the savageness of nature was no doubt 
inspiring him with some poetic imagery. We had reached a most 
interesting point of view, when he said he wished to repeat to me a 
passage of his poetry. We sat down ona part of the rock; before 
us was Helvellyn, and the sun shone vividly on the low land on the 
right while the mountains above were still covered with gloom. It 
was impossible not to be struck with such a scene, and so well suited 
to the character of the man ; and the lines he repeated with energy 
were on ‘ Enterprise’ inciting to visit the far and the savage scene; 
the path of the Euphrates, the burning wild, the storm-lashed and 
dreary shore. At last we arrived at the summit of the mountain, 
and enjoyed a very extensive prospect... . Next morning after 
breakfast I took coach for Keswick, near which Mr. Southey lives. 
Mr. W. gave me an introduction to him ; it was impossible to have a 
better, as they are bosom friends. The Poet of the Lakes (Words- 
worth) is very retired in his habits, and extremely amiable in his 
domestic circle. . . . I drank tea and spent Thursday evening with 
Mr. Southey. His house is at the end of the town, but quite 
detached, and stands on a rising ground. His family is a very 
charming one—Mrs. S., a genteel and well looking woman ; Miss S., 
a handsome and interesting girl, and two lovely younger daughters, 
about the ages of 11 or 13. Mrs. Coleridge resides there ; Mr. C., 
you know, is a very ertatic genius, fond of his family, but, oddly 
enough, always living away from them. He ruins himself by taking 
opium, and quite destroys his talents, so that his family are left 
dependent. The pleasing and accomplished Miss Coleridge now 
resides here. She understands several languages, and has lately 
wrote a translation from the Latin. 

“The evening at Mr. Southey’s was very delightful. His coun- 
tenance is so eminently like a man of genius: a dark complexion, 
very handsome forehead, partly covered by a profusion of curling 
black hair, eyebrows finely arched, and rather thin oval face, with 
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such an expression of benignity and melancholy cast over the whole. 
In figure he is very slender and rather tall, and his manner is so 
gentle and unassuming, his conversation so perfectly free of con- 
sciousness of power, that you can hardly help loving the man after 
being a few times in his company, his charming family are so admir- 
ably conducted. In the conversation of Wordsworth, amiable as he 
is, you can discover at times, when talking of other contemporary 
poets, an endeavour to depreciate or fastidiously to criticise them ; 
but there is nothing of this in Southey. He is held in the highest 
estimation by all ranks in this neighbourhood. 

‘“‘ The conversation on the first evening turned chiefly on the East 
and the deserts. Had he been really there, he said, he could have 
made ‘Thalaba’a much superior poem, but the imagery, &c., he was 
obliged to take all from books. ‘Kehama’ he considers the best 
of all his poems. He had planned a Persian one, and it is deeply 
to be regretted that he did not pursue it, that subject being a more 
rich and splendid one than any of the others. . . . I dined there 
yesterday ; there was a large party. . . . Miss Coleridge is considered 
a beauty ; a rather dark complexion, fine head of hair and eyes, but 
the dead languages look through them too much, and her smile is just 
like a Latin smile. It was very interesting to converse with Southey 
about his ‘ Life of Wesley.’ He said he took a great delight in 
writing it. The most singular criticism of it was by some American 
writer, who accused him of a palpable and vivid imitation of Homer’s 
‘Iliad.’ Wesley was taken from Agamemnon, king of kings, and 
Tommy Oliver, John Haime, and Samson Stamforth were heroes 
engaged on his side, with the rest of the catalogue of preachers. 
Haime might be Diomed from his fierce character, Dr. Coke the 
gentle Patroclus, and Menelaus his brother Charles. Whitfield, of 
course, was Achilles. _He [Southey] used exactly the same language, 
in speaking of the Methodists, as he has done in his book, frequently 
observing most impressively that Wesley was a great man. There 
was music in the evening, but none of the ladies sang well.” 





The “Ireland” Forgeries. 


NOH. R. ANDREW LANG, in “ Books and Bookmen,” gives a 
| V4 ig most excellent account of these celebrated Shakespearean 
cates) MSS. forgeries ; while much may be gathered from the 
satirical poem entitled “The Pursuits of Literature,” by Thomas 
James Mathias, seventh edition, 1798, with notes: 


‘* What though no Vatican unbars the door, 
No Palatine to Ireland yields its store, 
Treasures he has, and many a prouder tome 
Than kings to Granta gave, or Bodley’s dome. 
Pages, on which the eye of Shakespeare pored, 
The notes he made, the readings he restored, 
The very gibes he scribbled, and the joke 
That from the laughing bard on margin’s broke. 
But where’s the dark array, the vesture plain, 
With many a mould’ring, venerable stain ? 
All fled : a wonder opens to our view ; 
The shield is scour’d, and the books are new: 
In her own hues great Nature best is seen, 
So Ireland spoke ; and made the black—one green.” 


In reference to the statement in the fifth line, Mathias observes— 
“Mr. Ireland asserts that he has the very library of Shakespeare, 
with his signature, his notes, &c., in the margin of the book, all in 
his own handwriting.” 

“Mr. Ireland has not,” continues Mathias, “thought proper to 
preserve the books of Shakespeare’s library in their original and 
curious old black binding, but, like the nurse employed by Dr. Cor- 
nelius Scriblerus, he has scowered them well, and made them all 
new; and with singular felicity has re-bound them all in green 
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morocco!!! ... See Mr. Malone's ‘ Enquiry into the Authenticity 
of Mr. Ireland’s Shakespeare MSS.,’ &c., which he calls (not ‘im- 
properly) a ‘ Vindication of Shakespeare.’ .. . I think Mr. Ireland 
will now hardly say of these manuscripts and original plays of 
Shakespeare, 

* Nunc non é manibus illis, 


Nunc non é tumulo, fortunatdque favillé, 
Nascentur violz ?’* 


No, Mr. Ireland, neither violets nor guineas. ‘Go to bed, Basil ; 
good-night, go to bed’ (see ‘The Spanish Barber.’) I have 
just read two pamphlets on this subject, the first by Mr. Ireland’s 
son, and the second by Mr. Ireland himself. The shameless effron- 
tery of The Boy, in avowing himself the author of these MSS., is only 
equalled by the tender solicitude of The Father for their credit and 
authenticity. Mr. Ireland, senior, originally rested the whole with 
his son, who, as he constantly affirmed, gave the collection to him, 
plays, receipts, drawings, decds, ‘ white, black, and grey, and all the 
trumpery,’ but declined naming the person from whom he received 
them. ... The Boy's tale is simple; he (now) absolutely asserts 
that he forged the whole collection, and gave the papers to his 
Father, at once to please and to deceive him—and the World. A 
very dutiful and very modest lad! . . . The Father now disbelieves 
his own son, and defends the authenticity of the papers. In short, 
between them both, Father and Son, there appears to me what the 
Greeks call a =ropyn, a sort of natural parental affection for these 
manuscripts, which is very strange, and which I cannot explain, but 
which quite satisfies me as to the nature of their originality.” 

The elder Ireland (Samuel) was a novelist in London, and lived 
from 1750 to 1800. He wrote “A Picturesque Tour through 
Holland”; other “ Picturesque Views,” of several districts in 
England ; and also “ Graphic Illustrations of Hogarth.” 

William Henry, his son, was born in 1777, and died in great 
poverty in 1835. He appears to have possessed many excellent 
talents, and was very versatile in conversation. He wrote in 1807 
“The Modern Ship of Fools,” a work which I have often seen 
advertised for ; also some three or four plays, two romances, several 
pamphlets relating to Shakespeare, &c., the famous forged plays, and 
other miscellaneous writings by Shakespeare’s own hand ; and a novel 


* Pers. Sat. 1. v.— 


** Now from those shades, now from this Tomb, 
And Fortunate Ashes, shall not violets spring ?” 
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entitled “The Woman of Feeling.” “ Vortigern,” an historical 
play, attributed by him to Shakespeare, printed in 1832, was a 
tragedy founded on early British history, and was produced by 
Sheridan, on April 2, 1796, at Drury Lane Theatre, and was damned. 
Ireland’s downward course commenced from that night. In his 
“Curiosities of Literature” D'Israeli states: “Ireland’s famous 
forgeries began when, as a young man in a lawyer's office, he sought 
to imitate old deeds and letters in the name of Shakespeare and his 
friends, urged thereto by his father’s great anxiety to discover some 
writings connected with the great bard. Such was the enthusiasm 
with which they were received by men of great general knowledge, 
that Ireland persevered in fresh forgeries until an entire play was 
discovered.” 

On page 266 of Zhe Recreative Review, vol. i., I find a passage, 
the edge of which becomes comparatively blunt when we remember 
how much and how easily were the best business heads of the nine- 
teenth century deceived by the simple Pigott forgeries im re “ The 
Times and Parnell” :—“ Among other literary forgeries, was that of 
Mr. Ireland’s of some Shakespeare MS. To show either how well 
they were executed, or how ill was the judgment formed upon them, 
we subjoin the following list of gentlemen who, in the year 1796, 
authenticated by their signatures their belief in the genuineness of 
the MSS.—Samuel Parr; John Twedale ; Thomas Burgess, Bart. ; 
John Byng; James Brindley; Herbert Croft ; Somerset; J. Head, 
Garter King of Arms; G. Webb; E. Valpy?; James Boswell ; 
Lauderdale; Rev. J. Scott; Kinnaird; J. Pinkerton; Thomas 


Blunt; H. J. Pye; Rev. N. Thornbury; John Hewlett; Mathew 
Wyatt; and J. F. Newton.” 


* London, 1821. 


* Published a beautifully illustrated “ History of England,” known in the trade 
as ‘‘ Valpy’s History of England.” 


F. E. THOMASSON, 
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Proposed New Notation for Books. 


R. A. W. HUTTON, Librarian of the National Liberal Club, 
writes as follows to the Publishers Circular :— 
“Will you allow me to use your columns to call attention to 
a paper on ‘A New Size Notation for Modern Books,’ which I read 
before the Library Association the other day? The matter is one 
that concerns publishers quite as much as librarians ; indeed, pub- 
lishers must first be willing to adopt such a scale before librarians 
can use it. Briefly, my proposed scale is this :—Books under four 
inches high, which would commonly be marked (however incor- 
rectly, so far as the meaning of the terms go) 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, 
&c., would all be classed under A. We may call them ‘pocket 
volumes.’ Books from four to eight inches high, commonly marked, 
often according to the fancy of the publisher, small 8vo, crown 8vo, 
post 8vo, fep. 8vo, 12mo, 16mo, or 18mo, would all be classed 
under B. These we may call ‘handy volumes.’ Books from eight 
to twelve inches high, commonly marked 8vo, demy 8vo, medium 
8vo, or royal 8vo, would be classed as C. These are the so-called 
‘library editions.’ Books over twelve inches high, z.¢., the various 
folio sizes, would be D. That this classification is simple enough, no 
one will deny. The question is, whether it discriminates sufficiently. 
I think it does, because it marks the only real distinction of import- 
ance, that between demy 8vo and the smaller 8vos. I do not think 
book-buyers need a more elaborate scale. But I shall be glad if my 
proposal evokes discussion.” 


A Royal Author of Siam. 


N an interesting communication from Bangkok bearing the well- 

known signature “O.F.,” in the Atheneum of July 13th, an account 
is given of the Vajirafian Library of the Siamese capital. This is a 
subscription library under the presidency of the king, and its mem- 
bers issue a weekly literary paper in Siamese, to which also the king 
contributes. On the recent occasion of the opening of a new building 
for its accommodation, a volume of verses by the members, with a 
preface by the king, was brought out, all of an ethical chatacter, 
which are said to show much natural ability and to possess some 
value as works of art. 
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About Dictionaries. 


ia ~ |HE making of dictionaries (observes an American contem- 
aa) porary, @ propos of the appearance of the “New Century 
Dictionary ”) is no new thing. An Assyrian dictionary in 

the form of clay tablets, ascribed to the time of Ashur-lani-pan, was 
found in the ruins of Nineveh. The oldest extant Greek dictionary is 


the “ Homeric Lexicon ” of Apollonius of Alexandria, a contemporary 
of Augustus. The first Roman lexicographer was M. Terentius Varro, 
the friend of Cicero. The first attempt at dictionary-making in Eng- 
land was the Anglo-Latin lexicon of Richard Fraunces and Friar 
Galfrions, which appeared in 1499. In the sixteenth century twenty- 
four dictionaries, or rather lexicons, were printed in England, includ- 
ing “ A Little Dictionarie for Children (Latin and English),” by John 
Withals, 1559; “The Brefe Dyxcyonary,” by Henry Sutton, 1562; 
“A Shorte Dictionarie, Most Profitable for Yonge Beginners,” by 
Lewis Evans, 1572, and William Bullokar's ‘* Booke at Large for the 
Amendment of Orthographie for English Speech,” 1580. Twenty- 
two dictionaries appeared in England during the seventeenth century. 
Among these were “An English Expositour of Hard Words,” by 
John Bullokar, 1616; “ An English Dictionarie, or an Interpreter of 
Hard Words,” by Henry Cockeram, 1632, and “ Glossographia, or 
Dictionary Interpreting the Hard Words Now Used in Our Refined 
English Tongue,” by Thomas Blount, 1656. In 1701 J. Jones pub- 
lished “ Practical Phonography, or the New Art of Rightly Spelling 
and Writing Words by the Sound Thereof,” and eleven dictionaries 
followed Jones’s work in the eighteenth century previous to the 
appearance of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary in 1755. These included 


7 
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Bailey’s dictionary," published about 1720, an interleaved copy of 
which Johnson used in compiling his great work. Dr. Johnson’s 
dictionary, while it was not without very grave faults, was the first 
really great achievement in English lexicography. The fourth edition 
of Bailey’s dictionary, 1728, was long the only dictionary in general 
use, and some scholars preferred the last edition of Bailey, 1737, 
even after the appearance of Johnson’s. Dr. Johnson’s work was 
performed under very hard conditions. There was yet no British 
Museum, and in the consultation of authorities the lexicographer was, 
in the main, confined to his own library. During the seven years 
that the dictionary was in preparation Johnson was compelled to 
write for bread. But notwithstanding these drawbacks, his work 
proved a great achievement. Until his time the English language 
could boast no collection of words accompanied with authorities for 
different significations from the best writers. Indeed, in this respect, 
it can scarcely be claimed that Johnson is surpassed even by the “New 
Century Dictionary.” 

As Dr. Johnson’s was the first English dictionary of genuine merit, 
so it was the foundation of all the others that followed after it. 
Walker said of it: “It has been deemed lawful plunder by every 
subsequent lexicographer.” The work was done in a house in Gough 
Square, where Johnson fitted up a room specially for the dictionary. 
The compilation began in 1747, and the work did not appear until 
1755. But while Johnson’s definitions were generally admirable, 
and his quotations carefully and wisely selected, he was a wretched 
etymologist. He knew no modern language except English, and 
English as he wrote it bore little resemblance to the spoken language 
of his time and ours. The work passed through many editions, and 
it is not unlikely that Johnson’s reputation as a lexicographer will 
outlast his purely literary fame. 

As Johnson’s dictionary was long recognized as the authority for 
definitions, so Sheridan’s became the standard for pronunciation. 
Thomas Sheridan was a manager and an actor, and the most accom- 
plished elocutionist of his time. As an actor Sheridan was inferior 
to both Garrick and Macklin, but as a reader he was superior to 
either. As a lecturer on elocution he was highly esteemed. In 
Sheridan’s day the stage gave the laws on the matters of accent and 
inflection, in both of which he was easily master. His dictionary 
appeared in 1780, and its merits as a standard of pronunciation were 
readily recognized. Then, in 1791, came the first edition of John 


* A full account of Bailey’s Dictionary appeared in the last volume of THE 
Bookworm (p. 201). 
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Walker’s celebrated dictionary, in which, as in Sheridan’s, pronuncia- 
tion was made a leading object. Walker, like Sheridan, was an 
elocutionist, and it was as a pronouncing dictionary that his work was 
specially valued. His dictionary was extensively circulated both in 
Great Britain and the United States, and passed through many 
editions. Walker was popularly known in London as “ Elocution” 
Walker, Edmund Burke, the celebrated orator, being among his 
pupils. Walker holds as high a place as an orthoepist as Johnson as 
a lexicographer. The works of the two have often been blended and 
published as a whole—too often, however, without the authorities 
that made Johnson’s dictionary so valuable. In 1836 Smart’s “‘ New 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary,” which professed to be “ Walker 
Remodelled,” but was in fact what its name implies, was published 
in England, and the next year, 1837, Richardson's dictionary 
appeared. The most recent work possessing value and authority in 
England is Murray’s dictionary.* 

The first American lexicographer was Noah Webster. Webster 
published his “Compendious Dictionary of the English Language” 
as early as 1806, but his matured work, “ The American Dictionary,” 
in quarto, did not appear until 1828. The first American edition 
was only 2,500 copies, the price being 20 dols. An English edition 
was published by H. G. Bohn, the price being #5 10s., reduced in 
1835 to £2 12s. 6d. The second revised edition of Webster's 
dictionary appeared in 1840, the third in 1848, the fourth in 1859, 
and the fifth in 1864. The last edition was republished in England 
by Bell and Daldy. This splendid work, as it has existed since the 
last revision, is too well known to newspaper readers to need descrip- 
tion. As Webster may be called the Johnson, so Dr. Worcester is the 
Walker of America. Dr. Worcester’s ‘Universal and Critical 
Dictionary” did not appear until 1846, and it was followed in 1860 
by “A Dictionary of the English Language,” the revised “ Worces- 
ter.” For nearly half a century the rivalry between “‘ Webster” and 


* This reference to Dr. Murray’s magnificent work, from which the American 
“ lexicographers ” have ‘* conveyed” freely and impartially, is evidently made by 
one who has no conception of its magnitude and excellence. The ‘‘ New Cen- 
tury Dictionary ” has been heralded in this country with an unusual flourish of 
trumpets ; and as is nearly invariably the case under such circumstances, the new 
comer is neither great nor even important. As a reviewer in the Pa// Mall Gazette 
has pointed out, the new Claimant falls between two stools, being neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor—what, at best, it ought to be—good red herring. It is absolutely 
impossible to combine within the limits of twenty-four volumes, of which the 
** New Century Dictionary” is to consist, the exhaustiveness of an encyclopedia 
with the thoroughness and scholarly inquiry of a dictionary which shall be 
definite. Ep. Bookworm. 
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“Worcester” has been very great, and thousands of copies of both 
works have been, and continue to be, sold. In some printing: offices 
the one and in others the other is the recognized authority, but 
most proof-readers and literary workers keep both at hand. As a 
work of special reference, the ‘‘ New Century Dictionary,” it is likely, 
will now supersede both, but for general use it will be too large to 
supplant them while they continue to meet the popular needs. 


A Sixteenth-Century Book of Travels. 


HE “Viaggio di M. Cesare de i Fedrici, nell’ India Orientale, 

et oltra l’India ” (in Venetia, Appresso Andrea Muschio, 1587), 
is extremely rare and of high intrinsic value. Cesare dei Federici, 
or as he is called in the old English translation, Cesar Frederick, 
spent eighteen years in the East, the greater part of the time in 
India and Burmah, and accommodated himself so well to the habits 
of the various nations he met with that he attained to a knowledge of 
their condition, customs, and languages, which few travellers have 
ever equalled. He left Venice in 1563 and returned in 1581. 


The Advantage of Rivalry. 


SOMEWHAT comic incident—to others than the purchaser— 

occured at the Marlborough book sale a few years ago. One 
of the volumes, of no particular interest, except that it contained the 
autograph of the Earl of Derwentwater, was possibly worth #5. 
But the bidding was brisk, two of the book-agents being bent on 
having the prize. To the astonishment of everybody, the price went 
up to about 120 guineas, when one of the brokers gave in. ‘Taking 
the other man aside, he said, “Who have you been bidding for?” 
“Mr. So-and-So.” ‘So have I.” 





“The Decoration of Bound Books.” 


aR. COBDEN-SANDERSON’S lecture on this subject at 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition on November 2st created 
ok considerable interest among a fairly large and very repre- 
sentative audience. At the outset the lecturer stated that bindings, 
from the point of view of decoration, might be divided into (1) 
bindings for use, or bindings of which the main character is intended. 
use, and (2) bindings for pleasure, or bindings the main characteristic 
of which is intended beauty. Of the one use with pleasure is the- 
main characteristic, and of the other, beauty with use. The binding, 
however, though not decorated, may itself be decorative, having the 
beauty of seemly appropriateness ; whereas such a binding decorated, 
as the majority of temporary bindings are now decorated, in colours 
and in gold, may have the ugliness of unpunished sin upon its cover,. 
and carry, instead of “ Art,” to the homes of the people, the pestilent 
heresy of art run wild. Bindings for permanent use should be deco- 
rated, but the decoration should be modest and in strict subordination 
to the use. It is for bindings of which the main characteristic is 
beauty, that decoration in all its fulness should be reserved. “But I 
would,” said the lecturer, “set this class of binding into a category 
of its own, and dedicate it, in the main, to books of permanent value, 
and constitute it the homage, not of the binder only, but of all lovers 
of the immortal in literature, to the genius of the writers.” Dealing 
next with the variations in the form of bindings, Mr. Sanderson re- 
marked that it is in fact to the perfect imperfect humanity of a book 
and a binding, that the binder, in his experiments, would direct the 
attention of the public, and away from the ignorant conservatism that 
sees in the cast-iron type of modern binding alone, the type of the 
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beautiful and the fitting. The lecturer dealt next with the process of 
tooling in gold, explaining the tools and their uses, the conditions 
under which a designer proceeds in making a pattern, and how the 
pattern is transferred to the cover. Marius Michel, the distinguished 
French binder and decorator, laid down as a rule that old books 
should be bound and decorated in a contemporary style. “ But 
why? Would it be worth while,” queried the lecturer, “‘ to reproduce 
the style of to-day, say, on a volume of Tennyson or of Swinburne ? 
But if not for to-day’s books the style of to-day, why for yesterday's 
books the styles of yesterday?” From this rule the lecturer pro- 
gressed to others, pointing out their doubtful expediency. The 
subject of a book may suggest a motive for its decoration, but 
decoration should not aim at literal illustration. To use and develop 
his brain-power is in the front rank of the duties of man; and a man 
can use and develop this power in the matter of design only by 
transcending what is called “the natural.” He must recast and 
redistribute the naturalism of nature, so that it shall be an organism 
whose parts have symmetrical relationship one to another upon a 
plan of his own devising. For “naturalism” Mr. Sanderson read 
“imitation.” 

“T would then earnestly urge upon all students,” continued the 
lecturer, “and all amateurs of design, to eschew the rules of ‘con- 
temporary styles,’ of literal ‘appropriateness,’ and of ‘ naturalism’ ; 
and I would further urge upon them to eschew the habit, worse than 
a rule, of hashing up old motives into new designs, or of attempting 
to perfect old designs by stricter delineation of curve, and line, and 
tool. The designer must be constructive, and the one rule to which 
he need to have regard is a short one, and it is complete—The 
designer, in designing, must—design!” By the aid of the oxy- 
hydrogen light, Mr. Sanderson proceeded to show examples of the 
great schools of bookbinders, giving also a short description of their 
several characteristics, concluding as follows :—‘“I see in the imme- 
diate future, it is true, no new school to carry on the great traditions 
of the past, yet I am prepared to admit that the unexpected may 
happen. Indeed, I do even now wonder, when I contemplate the 
things of Beauty, all due to the designing and fashioning hand of 
man in the past, and the stir for Beauty making itself felt, even now, 
like Nature’s rejuvenant spring, that man does not, even now, turn 
his thoughts to society, and conceive of it as an artistic whole, and 
throw his imaginative faculties, as upon a design, upon the moral 
chaos of our discordant and jarring desires, and seek, in the true 
spirit of an artist, and for this world’s sake, to unite them in conver- 
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gence, to the great end of a great and nobly conceived human society, 
itself a work of art, and the parent and the stimulator of all the 
subordinate crafts of life.” 


Theft of a Rare Book. 


RONDEALJU, bookseller, of the Passage des Panoramas, Paris, 

« purchased on the rsth of September last from a bookseller 

of Rouen a rare book, “Les Baisers,” by Doret, for a sum of six 
hundred francs. 

The next day, when he wished to show the book to a customer: 
M. Rondeau discovered that it had disappeared from his library, and 
all endeavours to find it were fruitless. A person in his employ, 
however, informed his master that the previous evening M. P. ° 
a customer of the firm, had asked him if he knew a M. Dechaux, a 
bookbroker, whom he had seen prying in the section of the shop 
reserved for scarce books, and whom he had thought he saw slip a 
book in his pocket. 

The bookseller then issued a circular to a great many of his 
fraternity warning them not to purchase the book referred to. On 
October 22 last, M. L. J-——, bookseller, of the Rue Richelieu, 
informed him that one of his customers, M. T. B , stockbroker, 
near the Paris Bourse, had asked him for particulars about a work 
entitled “Les Baisers,” by Doret, which he said he had purchased 
from a broker named Dechaux for five hundred francs. 

The broker Dechaux having been questioned on the matter by 
M. R. de Balnégre, commissary of police from the Bourse quarter, 
declared at first that he had obtained the book from one Albert, 
formerly a notary’s clerk, whom he believed had since set out for 
Nice or Mentone. Then, importuned by questions, Dechaux finally 
admitted that he himself had stolen the book. He was then sent to 
prison. 
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A Literary Shoemaker. 


SHOEMAKER of the free city of Nirnberg, by name Hans 

Sachs, composed fifty-three sacred and seventy-eight profane 
dramas, sixty-four farces, fifty-nine fables, and over six thousand 
poetical pieces. He was born in 1494, and died in his native city 
in 1578. 


A Prolific Dramatist. 


OPE DE VEGA, the Spanish dramatist, wrote upwards of 
2000 original pieces, but not more than 300 of them have been 
printed. He has himself stated that his average amount of work 
was five sheets a day; and it has been calculated that he composed 
during his life 133,225 sheets, and about 21,300,000 verses. 


Atticus, the Roman Publisher. 


ITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS, the Roman bookseller, is 

known to most people only as a person to whom the great 
orator Cicero wrote some letters ; but he was a great publisher, and 
although taken to task by Cicero for devoting more attention to the 
circulation of Greek literature than to that of his own country, was 
ready to publish anything which would sell. His business was of a 
very extensive character, and he gave employment to many in the 
copying of manuscripts. At his death he left behind him the 
respectable fortune of 10,000,000 sesterces, or £87,500 of our 
money. 


Skelton’s Description of a Book. 


“* With that of the boke losende were the claspis— 
The margent was illumynid all with golden raills 
And byse, enpictured with gressoppes and waspis, 
With butterflyis and freshe pecocke taylis, 
Enflorid with flowris and slymy snaylis ; 
Enuyuid picturis well touchid and quikly ; 
It wolde haue made a man hole that had he ryght sekely 
To beholde how it was garnyschyd and bounde, 
Encouerde ouer with gold of tissew fyne ; 
The claspis and bullyons were worth a thousande pounde ; 
With belassis and charbuncles the borders did shyne ; 
With aurum mosaicum every other lyne 
Was wrytin.” 
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The Assassin Bookseller. 
(From the French.) 


Aro IF TY years ago there lived at Barcelona one Don Vincente, 
te fy 2 friar of that Poblet convent whose wealth and above all, 


whose admirable library, the gift of one of the last of the 
kings of Arragon, was plundered, dispersed, and destroyed at the 
recent pillage of the monasteries during the regency of Queen 
Christine de Bourbon. For the small consolation he could manage 


to obtain from still handling books, Don Vincente set up as a book- 
seller. Though scarcely able to read, he was thoroughly conversant 
with the minutiz of old books, and had a specially gifted scent for 
nosing out the value of a MS. which he had scarcely opened. He 
rapidly established a disastrous competition with the oldest book- 
seller in the place, a man generally liked, whose name was Augustin 
Paxtot. Don Vincente himself was far from having so good a repu- 
tation; but he had had the wit, however, to secure, at his rival’s 
expense, an excellent connection ; his store was better filled and was 
better patronized, but evil reports were rife concerning him, and it 
was whispered about that the invaders of the convent were not the 
only persons who had pilfered its books. Don Vincente, knowing 
better than those illiterate thieves the value of these piles of waste 
paper and heavy folios, had diverted their attention to places where 
were to be found wealth and abundance more suited to their ap- 
petites, and, speculating on their ignorance, had awarded to himself 
the more precious treasures of the library. 

A singular thing! The unfrocked monk showed no hurry to part 
with these treasures, whose value seems nowadays extremely hypo- 
thetical. Ordinary books and those of small value passed readily 
from his hands ; but it was only when he found himself very short 
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of money that he opened even to the wealthiest or best-informed 
amateur his back-store, whose shelves were laden down with treasures 
which would have dazzled the eyes of Nodier, Didot, Pixérécourt, 
or, above all, the Marquis de Morante, the celebrated Spanish col- 
lector. 

Did one secure from him, at its weight in gold, one of these 
volumes treasured with so much care, it would have been thought 
one had deprived him of a “ pound of flesh,” and he even ran after 
the purchaser sometimes and offered him back his money in exchange 
for the book. Did he save anything, he immediately profited by 
it to add to his beloved collection; though he lived for days on a 
little damaged fruit, he spared nothing for the sake of adding to his 
treasures. 

Towards the middle of the year 1836, the library of an old lawyer, 
recently deceased, was sold by auction. Among the works dedicated 
to the study of the ancient law, of which the library consisted, was 
one which excited all the covetousness of Don Vincente. It was the 
unique copy of the “ Furs e ordinacions fetes per los Gloriosos reys 
de Arago als regnicols del regne de Valencia,” the original edition, a 
small folio printed at Valencia in 1482, by Lambert Palmart, the 
first Spanish printer. 

Don Vincente had mustered all the resources provided by his 
economies, by sales which he hastened to make at reduced prices, 
and even by borrowing ; and was in hopes that the prize would be 
knocked down to him. The book was started at a low price and the 
bids were slowly raised. It seemed for the moment that the book 
was going for a song, when Augustin Paxtot added 50 reals; Vincente, 
hoping to warn off his adversary, went another 150; Paxtot bid a 
further two hundred. 

They stood face to face. Paxtot’s colour was high, Vincente was 
quite pale. Bid followed bid rapidly, sometimes of 100, sometimes 
of 150 reals. The monk became paler and paler, and Paxtot still 
redder, as if one absorbed the blood of the other. All at once Vin- 
cente raised his bid to 4,000 reals. He was no longer pale, he 
turned green. Paxtot, crimson as a poppy, shouted out: “ 4,500 
reals!” Vincente leant against the wall with staring eyes, his nails 
digging into his flesh, grinding his teeth and biting his lips. At 
length, after a terrible silence, seeing all eyes fixed upon him, with 
parched throat and foaming mouth, he painfully murmured, “55 
reals.” . . . ! A nervous trembling seized him, and had he not been 
sustained by the wall he would have fallen. It was evident that this 
was his supreme effort and that he could go no further. Paxtot had 
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but to bid another roo reals and the precious incunabule was knockea 
down to him amid the applause of the bystanders, little used to such 
combats. 

Don Vincente drew himself up, more livid, more distorted than 
the holy monk of the Spanish painter writing his memoirs fifteen 
days after his death. For one moment his eyes lit up to dart a 
lightning glance of pallid anger and fierce hatred at his successful 
rival; then brusquely jamming down his cowl over his face, he hurried 
from the auction-room. 

Hardly a week had passed since this memorable contest, when in 
the middle of a dark, moonless night was suddenly heard the terrible 
cry of “ Fire!” which had just burst forth with fury, after having 
smouldered for some time, in the store of Augustin Paxtot. The 
unfortunate man appeared to have been surprised in his bed, which 
had slowly burned under him. Had he been asphyxiated by the 
smoke? Had he been the victim of an assassin? It was impossible 
to discover, as the body had been quite charred. A sum of money 
that he had received on the previous evening was found intact. He 
was generally esteemed, and it was not known that he had any 
enemies. 

Nevertheless suspicion somehow or other was directed to Dom 
Vincente, whose monkish character was anything but a recommenda- 
tion. The bitter contest of which the book purchased by Paxtot had 
been the occasion, the pallor, the baleful glances of the monk when 
he found himself out-bidden by his rival, were recalled, and the grave 
fact that the book, purchased at so large a price, which the book- 
sellers heirs, knowing its value, searched for high and low, could 
nowhere be unearthed. When a suspicion of this kind is once 
aroused, no one knows where it will end. 

Some remembered that there had recently been found in the 
ditches of the Arsenal, scarcely covered with branches, a curé, 
poniarded, with his purse untouched, and this curé, it was said, had. 
been seen mousing over books, particularly in Don Vincente’s store... 
Others spoke of persons similarly stabbed by evil-doers who had not: 
robbed them. All were men of attainments and some of them 
habitual clients of the publishers and booksellers of Barcelona, 
Among these was mentioned Don Pablo Rafael de N , honorary 
alcade, an alcade mayor and a baillie. Eight were reckoned up; 
when all at once a new crime was announced. The body of a young 
German /ittérateur was fished up in the harbour, riddled with stabs 
from a knife but still retaining his purse. 

Investigations, hitherto to no purpose—had been made in several 
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directions. But the public voice pronounced so strongly against 
Don Vincente that the Corregidor felt it his duty to pay him a domi- 
ciliary visit. The unlooked-for arrival of the magistrate did not 
appear to disconcert Don Vincente, who hastened to open all the 
rooms in his house, and placed himself at the service of justice to 
aid its researches. He pointed out with verbose erudition the dis- 
position of his books, the place where his most valuable were kept, 
and the Corregidor, finding nothing suspicious, was retiring rather 
disappointed when by accident he observed, perched upon a lofty 
shelf in a secluded room, a “Directorium Inquisitorum.” Were his 
eyes attracted by the title of the work or by its curious binding? Be 
that as it may, mounting on a stool he took down the book. Another, 
smaller, volume pushed back on the top of the other, so as to be 
hidden, tumbled on his head and fell, open, on the floor. It was a 
small folio, the copy of the “Furs de Arago,” printed by Palmart 
in 1482!—the copy recently knocked down to the unfortunate 
Paxtot! the copy that Don Vincente himself had declared to be 
unique. 

This dumb witness sufficed to cause the arrest of the bookseller- 
monk. The Corregidor, pointing to the book with his finger, said 
to him— 

“ How did that book come here ?” 

“ He re-sold it to me,” Don Vincente replied, afraid to pronounce 
the name of Paxtot. 

“ Take that man to gaol,” said the magistrate. 

He allowed himself, unresisting, to be taken and handcuffed. 
As soon as he was under bolts and bars justice proceeded to make 
a detailed inventory of his books. Several valuable books were 
found which had notoriously been sold to the persons assassinated, 
notably “The Antiquities of Spain and Africa,” with the margins 
covered with annotations by de Bernard Adrete, bought from Vin- 
cente by the unfortunate Don Pablo Rafael de N—— several days 
before his death. 

Overwhelmed by so many convincing proofs, Don Vincente could 
only plead to the judge impotent denials. It was only after receiving 
a formal promise that his library should not be dispersed but pre- 
served in its integrity, that he determined to make a clean breast 
of it and confess the details of the crimes that he had committed. 

After making on his lips and on his eyes the sign of the cross he 
spoke as follows : “I have promised to tell the truth, I shall tell it. 
If I have transgressed it was with a good intention—to endow learn- 
ing, to preserve treasures impossible to be replaced. Whatever 
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happens to me matters but little, since it has been promised that my 
collection shall remain intact ; for it is not just to punish the saddle 
for faults committed by the ass who bears it. 

“To this poor curé it was that I sold the first of my treasured 
books, against my will, I swear it—constrained by hunger: mala 
suada fames! The Glorious St. John, patron of authors, is my wit- 
ness that I did all I could to choke him off. Then, smitten with 
remorse, I ran after him. I said to him— 

“ * Give me back my book, here is your money !’ 

“He refused and I stabbed him. He fell: I gave him absolution 
and I despatched him. I went home hugging my recovered treasure. 
That’s how it was.” 

“And is that the way in which you murdered your other victims?” 

“By the Holy Virgin and Saints nothing was more simple. When 
a purchaser was determined to wring from me one of my books, 
before handing it over I detached several pages which I carefully 
preserved ; the buyer brought me back my book; I enticed him 
aside into one of my rooms, and the assistance of my patron saint 
has never failed me; never has my arm weakened.” 

“ And so you had the heart to assassinate a creature made in the 
image of God?” 

“What would you have? Men are mortal: God calls them to 
himself a little sooner or a little later; good books must be pre- 
served.” 

“ And it was solely for the sake of books that you committed these 
murders ?” 

“Books! yes, books! Books are the glory of God!” 

** You are also the assassin of Paxtot?”’ 

“Could I leave in his hands an object so precious as that unique 
copy printed by Lambert Palmart? He was a good fellow after all, 
notwithstanding the wrong he did me in depriving me of that book. 
When he was dead I set fire to his bed.” 

“You did not take his money ?” 

“Do you take me for a thief? I gave them all back their 
money.” 

Vincente’s counsel, in defence of his client, in this desperate strait 
maintained that there might exist several copies of the books found 
in his store, and that it was out of the question to condemn, on his 
own sham avowal, a man who appeared to be half-cracked. 

The counsel for the prosecution said that that plea could not be 
urged in the case of the book printed by Lambert Palmart, as but 
one copy of that was in existence. 
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But the prisoner's counsel retorted by putting in evidence attested 
affirmations that a second copy of the “Furs de Arago” was in 
existence—in France. 

Up to this moment Vincente had maintained an imperturbable 
calm ; but on hearing his counsel's plea he burst into tears. 

“ At last, then,” said the Alcade to Vincente, “ you recognize the 
gravity of your crime.” 

“Ah! your worship, of what a gross error have I been guilty! 
Never will you understand how miserable I am.” 

“The better for you, prisoner. God will take into account your 
repentance.” 

“ Alas! alas! your worship, my copy is not unique... .” 

Vincente was condemned to be strangled, and when asked if he 
had anything more to urge, all he could utter, sobbing violently, 
was: “Ah! your worship, my copy was not unique /” 

Translated by HALKetr Lorp. 


For Editors. 


HE moderns have a practice of sending their works to the Jeaux 

esprits of the day for perusal, or rather approbation. Now 
Sheridan used to meet these demands by a general formula, which 
ran thus: “ Dear Sir,—I have received your exquisite work (poem, 
tract, work, play, treatise, &c., as it might be), and I have no doubt 
I shall be highly delighted after I have read it” (Recreative Review, 
i. 290). This episode reminds me of Garrick’s little trick, and might 


prove a useful hint for his worthy successor, Mr. Augustus Harris.— 
F.E.T.C. 
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A Ladies’ Literary Club. 


Fa aay HE following amusing “ observations on a new literary club 
ga founded at Bath by a society of ladies” was communi- 
fal) cated to the editor of Zhe Westminster Magazine, June, 

1774—a period at which Bath was the most popular resort in the 

kingdom :— 

The world may stare at this information, but Bath rings with the 
progress which the Lady Muses are now making ; and I am sorry 
to add, Mr. Editor, that you failed, though some sensible attempts 
were made in your magazines of May and June, 1773, to form the 
Male Geniuses into a society ; however they have the pleasure of 
now seeing the Muses descend from Parnassus in petticoats. This 
classical coterie of wit may be called, with much propriety, the 
Gradus ad Parnassum. 1am informed that some of those learned 
noble ladies are preparing a new Dictionary of Rhimes, with nofes 
variorum. Thesale of Bysshe’s “ Art of Poetry ” hath been amazing ; 
there are fresh orders sent to London daily for a recruit, so great is 
the demand for that invaluable composition ! 

This classical coterie consists of nine ladies and a president. The 
latter is the celebrated Mrs. Pye, who gave the world a volume of 
unseasoned poems ; as did her pye-bald husband, the other day, an 
intolerable one in Farringdon Hill, which he has laboured in a very 
pretty manner to recommend to an undiscerning world. These 
Muses, with their petticoated Apollo, give out themes for the 
Geniuses to write upon; and those whose compositions pass the 
Delphic thimble Oracle, are rewarded according to their ability with 
some feminine device in gold; as a workbag, with the Muses dancing 
a cotillon on it; or a set of thread-papers ornamented with the masks 
of Thalia and Melpomene ;—a thimble, made after the Roman Cap 
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of Liberty, is particularly intended for the republican and historical 
ladies. Silver scissors are the reward of keen satirists ; Ztwees are 
the meed for sonnet-writers, in the form of Cupid’s quiver, orna- 
mented with darts, flames, and true lovers’ knots and flourishes ; 
besides many others, which it is not in my power at present to 
repeat. 

Added to these, the redoubtable Mr. Anstey hath entered the 
champion of their cause, and for some irregular squibs from a 
parson, hath lately taken upon him to tear the poor priest to pieces, 
in a poem just published with the approbation of the lady members 
of this verse-making coterie. It might be the advice of the ladies, 
but it is certainly very unprincipled in the author of the “‘ New Bath 
Guide” to tear a Protestant divine to pieces in so unchristianlike a 
manner, But poets may be flattered into any thing, especially when 
they are old; or Milton in his dotage had never been persuaded 
that his “ Paradise Regained” had been superior to his ‘“ Paradise 
Lost.” I should not be surprised if the ladies were to go through 
the titles of Milton’s works, and adapt them to Mr. Anstey; calling 
their coterie the “ Masque of Comus”; the battle with the priest, 
“ Paradise Lost”; his admission into the club, “ Paradise Regained”; 
the dissection of the priest, “ Lycidas, a Monody” : and if the ladies 
should think proper that the Bard be shorn, any one of them may 
perform “ Delilah,” and then “Samson Agonistes” may conclude the 
business ; and with much propriety, as we cannot help saying, that 
the Bard of Bath hath brought an old house over his head—and the 
Philistines also. 

But what has this parson N—hc—e done in the characters of 
Regulus, Czesar, &c., to offend the poetic majesty of Bath, and the 
bench of the silver-slippered Sybils? A man must have a daring 
front to attack these small-poxed Muses, who have such needles, 
pins, and pens at command. It is altogether a mystery, and perhaps, 
ere it be too late, I may repent meddling with so hallowed a theme, 
and such very polite company; for where dukes and duchesses, 
lords and ladies, knights and their ladies, write with silver standishes, 
what chance is there for me, in the Garret of Poesy? To prove my 
assertion, the redoubtable Duke of Devonshire hath exhibited sweet 
lines to the virgin ear of Lady Georgiana; and Miss Aleker of York 
hath received the first prize premium of this new, sublime, Parnassian, 
poetic, tiddy-dol institution. However, in spite of the fury and the 
goose quills of these belles or beldames of Pindus, I am determined 
from time to time to give you an account of their proceedings, with 
the strictest impartiality. N. 





Bookworms of Yesterday and To-day: 


MR. F. LOCKER-LAMPSON, 


sea LTHOUGH there are, doubtless, plently of private libraries 
aye) throughout the country more extensive than that of Mr. 


Frederick Locker-Lampson, there can scarcely be any 
two opinions about the Rowfant collection of books being unrivalled 
of its kind. Those who have only been privileged to study the 
luxurious Catalogue of the works collected during the past quarter 
of a century by Mr. Locker-Lampson will need no elaborate demon- 
stration to be assured of the uniqueness, of the value, or of the interest 
of the Rowfant Library. The room in which the books are kept is 
virtually a huge safe. It was at one time a small, ordinary room, and 
it has been converted into a fireproof library with brick-walls within 
brick-walls, and a floor of concrete nearly two feet thick ; a huge iron 
door completes an ingenious protection against the most destructive 
of all Enemies of Books—fire. 

Besides the uniform sumptuousness of the bindings—which, of 
course, all rare books deserve, and which, in the present case alone 
must have cost a small fortune—the most noticeable feature about 
the Rowfant Library, as a whole, is the scrupulous order in 
which the books are kept arranged; and in this respect it is an 
admirable lesson for unsystematic collectors, who are often com- 
pelled to purchase duplicate copies of books already in the house 
“somewhere.” One of the chief aims of Mr. Locker—for it is 
by this name that the author of “London Lyrics” is best known 
—has been to confine his attention as a book-collector to English 
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literature, and it is to this fact that we trace the peculiar charm and 
interest of the Rowfant Library. Another rule which Mr. Locker 
has rarely broken has been never to buy an imperfect book if there 
was the remotest possibility of obtaining a perfect copy: and the 
wisdom of this rule has manifested itself over and over again. 

Nearly every book in the Rowfant Library has an interest other 
than intrinsic of its own, either on account of its rarity, or because 
of its successive owners. There is, for example, a copy of George 
Chapman’s “TIliads of Homer, Prince of Poets,” which was printed 
by Nathaniel Butter in 1611, and which formerly belonged to 
Alexander Pope, who was indebted to the Elizabethan translator 
for much more than he admitted. This copy contains on the fly- 
leaf in the autograph of Pope, “Ex Libris Alexandri Popei Pret 
38s.,” whilst Pope’s autograph receipt for a subscription to his trans- 
lation of the Iliad, and MS. leaf of the first passages of the Iliad 
Book viii., in Pope’s autograph are inserted: Pope has also noted 
in this copy many of Chapman’s interpolations. Its interest, there- 
fore, cannot be over-estimated, especially by those who, like Mr. 
Locker, happen to be ardent admirers of this bitter and militant 
little satirist. 

In the dramatists and poets of the Elizabethan period the Rowfant 
Library is peculiarly rich ; but of Shakespeare quartos it is perhaps 
as rich as any private library in the country. They are not all “ first 
editions,” but, as in the case of the “ Merchant of Venice” printed 
for Thomas Heyes in 1600, the second impressions are often rarer 
than the first. In several cases Mr. Locker possesses one of the 
only three or four perfect copies known to exist. Many of them 
have an enhanced interest from the fact that they were at one time 
in the collections of Steevens, of George Daniels, of Tite, or of 
Halliwell-Phillips, and one, the “ Rape of Lucrece” (1624), bears 
the initials of Narcissus Luttrell. There are, in all, fifty of these 
rare quartos, if we include a fine series of the different plays which 
have been from time to time “fathered” upon Shakespeare. All 
the quartos are neatly arranged in a small, specially constructed 
case with a glass door and a patent lock, and each copy is separately 
bound in red, green, or brown morocco, or an equally expensive 
covering. Perhaps the most valuable book in the Library is the 
1623 folio Shakespeare, which is one of the two finest copies in the 
world—the other being in the possession of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. Mr. Locker’s copy is indeed beautiful to look upon, for it 
is as perfect and as clean as when it was first issued from the press 
of Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount, 267 years ago. Quaritch 
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demands the mere trifle of £1,200 for a copy of this the most 
interesting book in the literature of this country. 
The Rowfant Library is divided into three sections. The first 
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MR. F, LOCKER-LAMPSON. 


division contains books issued from 1480 to 1700; the second from 
1700 to 1880; and the third is reserved exclusively to American 
authors. The choice of 1700 as the year of division is best justified 
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by the fact that Prior is the only author of whom Mr, Locker has 
works published on each side of this date. Another, and a most 
important and interesting section, is that devoted to autographs, 
which are mounted in three volumes, and nearly all of them are 
illustrated with portraits. With a few exceptions, every manuscript 
and letter is holograph, and every letter is signed with the writer's 
name. 

Among very early printed books, perhaps the two most noteworthy 
in the Rowfant collection are the “De Senectude” printed by 
Caxton in 1481, and Barbour’s “Actis and Lyfe of the maist 
Victorious Conquerour, Robert Bruce, King of Scotland,” which was 
printed at Edinburgh, by Robert Lekpruik, in 1571. The latter is 
imperfect, wanting the title-page, but it is nevertheless supposed 
to be unique. The Caxton is also not quite perfect, having the first 
leaf in facsimile ; but it is one of ten copies known to be in private 
hands. Mr. Locker, however, has never been smitten with a mania 
for Caxtons. 

To the book-lover who has been fascinated by the intellectual 
vigour and virility of the prose-poets of the Elizabethan age, the 
Rowfant Library has peculiar interest ; for it contains nearly every- 
thing written by that circle of needy wits—Nash, Dekker, Greene, 
and the like. We have a glimpse at the prolific character of the 
Martin Mar-prelate controversy. There are, for example, the true, 
and sometimes the pirated, editions of Thomas Nash’s numerous 
works, in which that unsparing pamphleteer “trounced” Gabriel 
Harvey into the laughing-stock of the whole town; and there are 
also the dull and prosy replies of “the son of the halter-maker,”’ as 
Nash once scornfully described Harvey. But the interest to-day of 
these pamphlets lies more in the imprint than in the contents, more 
with the circumstances which attended, than with the causes which 
prompted, their publication. Altogether, the quarrel in which 
Harvey, Greene, and Nash were the principal antagonists, resulted 
in throwing a very strong light upon the literary world of the last 
few years of the sixteenth century; but the quarrel became so 
embittered that it was at last stopped by public authority, and by 
the seizure and destruction of the numerous pamphlets, with an 
injunction from the prelates Whitgift and Bancroft that none of 
them should ever be reprinted. All the pamphlets are consequently 
very rare, and some excessively so. 

Coming down to a later but equally prolific, if inferior, period, 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century, we find among the 
stores at Rowfant, an interesting series of first editions of Dryden's 
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poetical publications, not to mention his earliest poem, which 
appeared in Richard Broome’s “ Lachryme Musarum,” 1650, of 
which Mr. Locker has also a copy of the first edition. Another 
exceedingly interesting as well as rare book is the third edition— 
or the first complete edition—of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
issued by Ponder in 1679; besides the Rowfant copy, which is 
perfect, the only other known is imperfect. There are also the 
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trio of books, the “Life and Strange Surprising Adventures,” the 
“ Farther Adventures,” and the “Serious Reflections,” of that enter- 
taining traveller, Robinson Crusoe. The first edition of another 
(imaginative) discoverer of strange things and countries—“ Gulliver's 
Travels”—is also among the Rowfant rarities. Of Swift's in- 
numerable pamphlets and poetical essays, however, there are nearly 
a score first editions here, where, indeed, the difficulty appears to be 
to find a second or later edition ! 
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But among eighteenth century rarities the most interesting and 
extensive series in the Rowfant Library is unquestionably that of 
the works of Alexander Pope. This very fine series begins with 
“ An Essay in Criticism,” 1711, and concludes with “The Universal 
Prayer” issued in 1738, there being, in all, over thirty “ pieces.” 
Besides several first editions of Goldsmith, there is the “unique 
first edition” (1764) of “The Traveller,” the second having appeared 
in the following year, and has been generally described as the first. 
The earliest issues of works by Fielding, Samuel Richardson, Dr. 
Johnson, John Gay, and Thomas Gray, also occur at Rowfant. 
Charles Lamb, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Robert 
Burns, Keats, Bewick, William Blake, are each and all represented 
—in first editions as a matter of course. In “ first editions ” of con- 
temporary poets, nearly all presentation copies with the authors’ 
signatures, the Rowfant Library is peculiarly rich: of Tennyson 
and Browning there are a great many; there are several of Swin- 
burne, of Matthew Arnold—including “The Strayed Reveller” 
—one of William Morris, six of Samuel Rogers, not to mention 
several other minor singers. The same remarks apply with 
equal force. to contemporary novelists, including Thackeray and 
Dickens. ( 

The section devoted to autographs is of especial interest, the 
more remarkable being twenty-two pages of ‘‘ Poems” and five Letters 
by William Blake; the MS. of the ‘‘ Address of Robert Bruce to 
his Army before Bannockburn” (“ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled”); a number of Letters of Byron, several of Carlyle and 
Campbell ; two collections of eighteen and forty-seven Poems respec- 
tively of Cowper, and a number of that poet’s letters; Letters of 
Goldsmith, Goethe, Gray, Thomas Hood, Samuel Johnson ; Letters 
and MS. of poems by Keats; eighty-two letters from Nelson to Captain 
Locker; Letters of Poe, Pope, Praed, Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Letters 
and MS. of Keats, Shelley, and Scott, and quite a host of Common- 
place Books and Letters of Charles Lamb. 

As will be assumed from the merest glance over the Catalogue of 
the Library which has been collected by Mr. Locker, justice could 
not possibly be done to it in a short article, and we must perforce 
rest content with having indicated a few of its rarities. The 
Catalogue alone is exhaustive, but this valuable bibliographical 
compilation is unfortunately out of print. The Library itself, we 
may point out, is essentially that of a scholar rather than that of a 
bookworm whose primary object is number and variety. We could 
not, perhaps, more fittingly conclude this brief account than by 
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quoting the last verse and the “envoy” of Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
pretty ballade on “‘ The Rowfant Books ” :— 


** The Rowfant Books! These long ago 
Were chained within some College hall ; 
These manuscripts retain the glow 
Of many a coloured capital ; 
While yet the Satires keep their gall, 
While the Pastissier puzzles cooks, 
Theirs is a joy that does not pall, 
The Rowfant books ! 


ENvoy. 


** The Rowfant books, ah! magical 
As famed Armida’s golden books, 
They hold the Rhymer for their thrall— 
The Rowfant books !” 


Mr. Lockyer has almost a world-wide fame as the writer of vers de 
société, and has enjoyed not only the felicity of seeing his first pub- 
lication, ‘ London Lyrics,” run into ten editions between 1857 and 
1887, but also of seeing the first impressions causing heated bidding 
in the auction-rooms: a five-pound note will now scarcely purchase 


the delightful little volume of light and graceful verse which at one 
time might be purchased for as many shillings. In 1867 Mr. Locker 
edited and published a selection of vers de société entitled “Lyra 
Elegantiarum,” and, in 1889, of extracts entitled “‘ Patchwork.” The 
first editions of these are also very valuable, a copy of the latter 
recently selling under the hammer for £5 2s. 6d. 


W. RoBErTs. 
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An Early Cambridge Grammar. 


T the November meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
the University Librarian made the following remarks on a 
unique fragment of a book printed at Cambridge early in the six- 
teenth century: “It is many years since the list of books printed at 
Cambridge by John Siberch in 1521-22 has received any addition. 
It is therefore with special satisfaction that I bring before the society 
this evening a discovery made in the Chapter Library at Westminster 
by Mr. E. Gordon Duff. Among other fragments which formed the 
covers of a book. in that library, he found part of the first sheet of 
the Cambridge Papyrius Geminus ; and he at once noticed two other 
leaves, part of a Latin Grammar, printed in the same type. None of 
the leaves had been folded, which made their association still more 
suggestive. There could be little doubt that all came from the same 
press. Wesoon found that we had before us part of the little Syntax 
(De octo orationis partium constructione) written for use in Paul’s 
School. From a letter of Erasmus, dated July 30, 1515, prefixed to 
the later editions, we learn that by Colet’s direction William Lily had 
composed a Syntax, which Colet had insisted upon Erasmus emend- 
ing. This he did so effectually that Lily would not hear of its being 
called his work. Erasmus did not feel that he could own it as his, 
and so it came out anonymously; the second edition contained 
Erasmus’s disclaimer mentioned above. The work is a likely one 
to have been printed at Cambridge at that time. When Cambridge 
booksellers were importing Antwerp editions of Holt’s “Lac Puero- 
rum,” we may be sure they would be ready to save money by selling a 
Grammar printed in their own town. Perhaps the whole book exists 
somewhere unrecognized ; and in order to assist those who have not 
the facsimile before them to identify it, 1 may mention that it is a 
quarto with twenty-six lines to a page, besides head lines, and that 
the first leaf of signature D begins ‘ magnopere placuerunt.’” 
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Frenchmen who have Written in English. 


I.—VOLTAIRE, 


** He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 
Like Jason, brought the golden fleece ; 
To him that language, though to none 
Of th’ others, as his own was known.”—DENHAM. 


JUR neighbours “d’outre manche” are proverbially bad 
linguists, paying almost exclusive attention to their own 
= language. In so doing, they no doubt act wisely. The 
most idiomatic writers of any nation are, as a rule, those ignorant, 
more or less, of any other modern tongue than their own. The 
French are, above, all stylists, following almost blindly the maxim 
of Buffon, that “le style est l'homme méme,” and they not un- 
naturally fear that the study of foreign languages may tend to destroy 
the purity, delicacy, and precision of their own. The mother tongue 
is, after all, the surest and most natural medium for conveying our 
ideas, and no prudent writer will neglect its constant and thorough 
cultivation. 

Nevertheless, instances are not rare of men who have elected to 
express their thoughts in tongues other than their own. Such 
writers are less common in France than in other countries, but even 
in France several notable examples may be adduced. 

In the present short notice I must confine myself to a single 
instance, that of one of the greatest of French authors, him whom 
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the liberal-minded Henry Fielding, in contradistinction to many 
English writers of his day, was bold enough to speak of as “the 
excellent Voltaire.” 

Our indebtedness to Voltaire, his to us, are mutual. Like so 
many other refugees, he enjoyed our hospitality, was gratified by his 
reception, satisfied even with our climate ; he was, moreover, deeply 
influenced by our writers, whom he contrasted with those of his own 
country. ‘“ That contrast,” writes Condorcet, “could not fail to 
excite the enthusiasm of a man like Voltaire, who, since his youth, 
had fought against prejudice. The example of England showed 
him that truth is not intended to remain a secret among a few 
philosophers. . . . From that moment, Voltaire felt it his mission 
to destroy the prejudices of every kind by which his country was 
enslaved.” By his instrumentality and through his influence was the 
study of such writers as Newton, Locke, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Shakspeare, introduced into France. 

It is a remarkable fact that his great epic, “‘La Henriade,” first 
appeared, under that title, in London, 1728, with a dedication in 
English, from the pen of its author, to the Queen of England. 

In 1726 Voltaire wrote in English, and published at London, an 
‘*Essay on Epic Poetry”; and in the following year an “ Essay on 
the Civil Wars of France”; both reprinted together in 1728, and 
again in 1731. It would lead me too far to do more than note the 
titles of these volumes, which have become rare in their English 
garb, although, translated into French, they are to be found among 
the collected works of their author. (Edit. Kehl, 1784-89, 70 vols., 
vol. x.) 

I must also pass over a very curious letter, written April 7, 1729, to 
Thiériot, some passages of which are not quite suitable for our 
pages, but crave space for the reproduction of the following verses 
addressed, in 1727, to Laura Harley.* 


‘© Laura, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast, 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be expressed. 


In my silence see the lover, 
True love is by silence known ; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own.” 


? In Dodsley’s Collection, iv. 223, the same stanzas are given, headed “ To 
Lady H—y.” 
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According to M. L. Paillet de Warcy, the fair Laura was the wife 
of a London merchant, who, seeing a declaration of love in lines 
written probably as a jeu d'esprit, threatened the poet with legal 
proceedings. This he suggests may have tended to abate Voltaire’s 
affection for the English. Certain it is that he was not above saying 
spiteful things about us, as the following couplet, uttered by him one 
day to Lord Lyttelton, will prove. 


“* Capricious, proud, the same axe avails 
To chop off monarchs’ heads or horses’ tails.” 


H. S. ASHBEE. 


The “ Orlando Innamorato.” 


HE “Orlando Innamorato,” a poem which preceded the more 

celebrated “Orlando Furioso” of Ariosto, was written by 
Count Boiardo of Scandiano, and was first published about 1495. 
The style is uncouth, abounding with rude Lombardisms; and 
consequently Berni, about half a century later, undertook the 
singular task of writing Boiardo’s poem over again. He preserved 
the sense of almost every stanza, though every one was more or less 
altered, and he inserted a few introductory passages to each canto. 
The genius of Berni—playful, satirical, and flexible—was admirably 
fitted to perform this labour ; the harsh dialect of the Lower Po was 
replaced by the racy idiom of Tuscany; and the “Orlando Inna- 
morato ” has descended to posterity as the work of two minds re- 
markably combined in this instance. The sole praise of invention, 
circumstance, description, and very frequently that of poetical figure 
and sentiment, belonging to Boiardo; that of style, in the limited 
use of the word, to Berni. Sir Walter Scott, at one period of his 
life, made it a practice to read through the two great poems, of which 
the Paladin Orlando is the hero, once every year. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


My Books. 


I. 


THE winter evening closes blank and stern, 

The flickering fire illumes with dancing light 

My narrow chamber walls, and as the night 

Draws on to morn, my lamp half down I turn. 
Amid the shadows dimly I discern 

My books, dumb comrades, gay and erudite, 

From folios brown to pamphlets thin and white, 

Well nigh the only friends from whom I learn. 
Full half of them would be by busy men 

Rejected with a smile, but I—I move 

Too seldom down the volumes that improve. 
Give me the work of a forgotten pen, 

Wild tales of Prester John or of the Cham, 

Or emblem quaintnesses from Amsterdam. 


Il. 


Oh, happy he who weary of the sound 
Of throbbing life can shut his study door, 
Like Heinsius, on it all, to find a store 
Of peace that otherwhere is never found ! 
Such happiness is mine, when all around 
My dear dumb friends in groups of three or four 
Command my soul to linger on the shore 
Of those fair realms where they reign monarchs crowned. 
To-day the strivings of the world are nought, 
For I am in a land that glows with God, 
And I am in a path by angels trod. 
Dost ask what book creates such heavenly thought ? 
Then know that I with Dante soar afar, 
Till earth shrinks slowly to a tiny star. 
J. WILLIAMs. 





MISCELLANEA. 


A Facsimile Page from Dickens. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, 

we are enabled to give a facsimile page of the original manu- 

script of ‘‘ His Brown-Paper Parcel,” a paper which Dickens con- 

tributed to the Christmas number of A// the Year Round for 1862, 

and which forms a portion of “ Somebody's Luggage.” The original 

MS. consists of eleven closely-written octavo pages, characteristically 

corrected and altered by erasions, additions, verbal improvements, &c. 

The following is an excellent specimen of the care with which the 
great novelist prepared every paper before passing it for press. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


An Interesting Discovery. 


VERY curious discovery has been made by Mr. Squire in the 

library of the larger of the two convents at Trient, in the 
Austrian Tyrol. In a course of search, Mr. Squire found some 
three-part Masses, now shown to be composed by John Dunstaple, 
the English musician and astrologer, who died in or about the year 
1453. Dunstaple, or Dunstable as his name is sometimes written, 
was buried, according to Stow, in St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook. He 
was a man of great note in his day, and undoubtedly a leader in the 
art of music. There are valuable relics of his work in the British 
Museum, notably a short three-part work in a volume formerly the 
property of Henry VIII., and there are compositions at the Vatican, 
at Dijon, and at Bologna, while the Bodleian is the fortunate 
possessor of a volume of his writings on astronomy, dated 1438. 
Dunstaple’s influence on the English school of his period was great, 
and his fame spread wildly through Europe, especially to the Nether- 
lands and Paris. 


Peter Parley’s Natural History. 


fe invent a taking title is often the making of a successful book. 
The late Thomas Tegg thus relates how he was attracted by 
the title “‘ Peter Parley’s Natural History” :—“It was about the 
commencement of the year 1832 that I observed in a catalogue of 
books for sale by auction, an American book entitled ‘ Peter Parley’s 
Natural History’ for youth ; the title struck me as something original, 
and excited my curiosity. I therefore sent and purchased the volume; 
its appearance pleased me, the arrangement was novel, and the work 
accorded with the title. Its tendency was to inspire in the minds of 
the young a spirit of kindness and mercy toward the brute creation. 
I thought this work would be a good speculation, and determined to 
reprint it; but as the original was principally written with a view to 
American purchasers, it having a marked transatlantic character, I 
requested a literary friend to divest it of its original style and adapt 
it to general readers. About this time, the author being in England, 
I made arrangements with him to revise his various works for youth, 
and make them more suitable for English readers. The success of 
these popular books was very great ; thousands found their way to all 
parts of the world, and the name of ‘ Peter Parley’ became a house- 
hold word with all the ‘little folk.’” 
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A Letter of Thomas Moore’s. 


TR. C. M. COLLINS, of Brisbane, sends us the following 
copy of an autograph letter of Thomas Moore’s which is in 
his possession. Mr. Collins states that “ the letter is addressed 
on the outside leaf to ‘Mrs. Wyke, 20, Above Bar, Southampton,’ 
and bears the Devizes postmark. It is curious that the letter should 
abruptly begin without the usual preface, ‘My dear madam.’ The 
‘young poetess’ was apparently one of the numerous young ladies, 
the misuse of whose talents or energies was due to Moore himself- 
He and Byron set the schoolgirls’ pens a-going chiefly in morbid 
and melancholy metre. But the letter is a pretty and very Moore-ish 
one, though it is not now of a very profound interest. The proud 
mother’s hopes, which such a letter from Moore must have raised, 
were apparently unfulfilled. Miss Wyke has paid one of the ‘taxes 
of genius’; she and the ‘ beautiful lines’ are unremembered.” 





To this we may add that, in 1830, “Bertha, a Tale of the 


Waldenses ; and Other Poems,” by Anne Wyke, was printed and 
published at Shrewsbury by Charles Hulbert, and sold in London by 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, and this may have been 
the “young poetess” to whom Moore refers. The poems are pretty, 
and of a decidedly religious character. 


SLOPERTON COTTAGE DEvIzEs 
March 4th 1819 

I am most sincerely sorry to think I should have given one 

moment’s pain to a heart which, I fear, is destined to pay the usual 

tax of genius, and feels everything in this life much more deeply than 


Been ara : 
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it ought. But the truth is that on first reading the letter which in- 
closed your daughter’s beautiful lines on my little boy, I thought you 
expressed an intention of going to Brighton smmediately, and as no 
address there was mentioned, I looked upon an answer from me as 
out of the question. Some time after however, (though too late), I 
perceived, upon re-perusing your letter, that some weeks were to elapse 
before your departure for Brighton, during all which time my answer 
must, of course, have been expected.—Pray explain all this to Miss 
Wyke and tell her I am the last person in the world to be guilty of 
neglect to a young poetess, [on sic in original] such as I fancy Aer to 
be. -I am, however the less sorry for this accident as it has been the 
means of producing such lines as I have just received from her, which 
I prefer to any she has done me the honour of sending me yet, as 
they possess more feeling and less attempt at brilliancy, (a fault into 
which, I rather fear, my example may have seduced her), than most 
-of the others. 
Yours, my dear Madam, very faithfully 
THomas Moore, 


The First Literary Journal. 


HE origin of literary journals dates backwards 225 years. 

“Denis de Sallo was the founder of the dynasty of critics. 
He was a Frenchman who published the Yournal des Savans, the 
first number of which appeared on Monday, January 5, 1665, and 
which, before the end of the following year, was imitated throughout 
Europe, although the sharpness of its wit and the asperity of its 
criticisms created the loudest murmurs and the most heart-breaking 
complaints. Its services were valuable, however. The periodical 
flourished until its third volume was published, when the editor quailed 
before the angry authors, and gladly abdicated the throne of criticism. 
He was sadly missed by the amused public, who clamoured for more 
salt and sourness, when the next potentate in that realm attempted 
to satisfy his readers by simply giving the titles to books, with 
extracts. The first book reviewed was an edition of “ Victor 
Vitensés and Virgelius Tapsensis, African Bishops of the Fifth Cen- 
tury,” and was by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit. The Sournal was of 
small size, and published weekly, each number containing from 
twelve to sixteen pages. 













“ The Book” and Its Makers. 






ty Mr. Henry Grevel (the English editor), are to be con- 
==43 gratulated on the appearance of a new edition of the 
former’s “‘fascinating volume,” Ze Livre. M. Bouchot’s book was 
first translated and enlarged by Mr. E. C. Bigmore, and, under the 
title of ‘“‘ The Printed Book,” a reasonably large edition was exhausted. 
Mr. Grevel, in preparing a new edition, has subjected it to a careful 
revision ; whilst the extensive additions, which include sixty-five 
new illustrations, and the entirely fresh matters treated of in this 
edition, make it practically a new work. It is now nearly double its 
original size; and, in royal octavo size, with 172 facsimiles, and 
specially designed binding of white cloth extra, render “The 
Book: its Printers, Illustrators, and Binders,”* one of the most 
enviable publications of the season. 

Neither the author nor the editor pretends that the work is more 
than a summary and condensed survey of the history of “The Book,” 
and of the arts involved in its production. But Mr. Grevel is 
correct in assuming that “it may be found to prove a useful com- 
pendium to the thousands of unknown and forgotten essays that have 
been published on the history of ‘The Book.’” The subjects of type 
and bookbinding, for example, could not be exhausted if a large 
volume were devoted to each, and when one remembers the small 
libraries of treatises and bibliographies of the Elzevirs, Aldines, Dolets, 
the Didots, not to mention hundreds of others, it is obvious that 
no one work could deal exhaustively with the whole subject. But 


{ BS M. Henri Bouchot, of the Biblioth¢que Nationale, and 


* London: H. Grevel & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
II 
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the specialists have, in one language or another, done their important 
if unacknowledged work towards elucidating, classifying, and ex- 
plaining certain particular subjects or authors; and it has remained 
for M. Bouchot to present a brief but sufficiently clear and definite 
view of this immense subject, and for Mr. Grevel, by modifying 
some points and elaborating others, to make this general survey of 
value and attraction to English readers. 

The volume now before us traces the growth of “The Book” 
from its most primitive stages to the final triumphs of the artistic 
taste of the present day. From the time when Gutenberg conceived 
the idea of separating the characters, of arranging the words in the 
forme, of inking them and taking a proof on paper, “The Book” was 
perfect, and what we have to-day are but modifications or elaborations 
of this great inception. The xylographic works of the fifteenth 
century are among the most interesting phases of early book-produc- 
tion. “They were formed of sheets of paper or parchment, laboriously 
printed from xylographic blocks, #.¢., wooden blocks on which a 
tailleur @images had left the designs and the letters of the text in 
relief. 

The two principal rules of this method were for the engraver to 
trace the characters in reverse, so that they could be reproduced as 
written, and the avoidance of faults—for a phrase, correct or not, 
was permanent. To this we are unquestionably indebted for the 
idea of movable types. 

Among works of this class the most interesting is the “ Biblia 
Pauperum,” to which reference is made, and a facsimile block 
printed, in the last volume of THE Bookworm. The “ Ars 
Moriendi,” which is a kind of dialogue between an angel and the 
devil at the bedside of a dying man, is another example, composed 
of eleven designs ; and the “ Ars Memorandi,” composed of thirty 
blocks, the fifteen blocks of text facing the fifleen engravings, is 
still another equally famous and popular xylographic a work. With 
Gutenberg the whole tenor of the art of producing books made a 
rapid change and an immeasurable advance. His work, in conjunc- 
tion with Fust and Scheeffer, is too well known to be entered into 
here. The second generation of book-producers take us into various 
parts of Europe, and this scattering of the art was caused by the 
revolution of Mayence in 1462. The invasion of printing all over 
Europe was almost simultaneous. We find Caxton in England and 
Nicholas Jenson in France, not to enumerate a long list of other 
“‘introducers.” At the end of the fifteenth century, fifty years after 
the invention of typography, printing offices and booksellers’ shops 
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at Venice were counted by hundreds. It was in this city that for 
the first time a title and frontispiece, giving the contents, the place, 
the date, and the name of the printer, was first given to “‘ The Book.” 
We reproduce here, by the courtesy of Mr. Grevel, a facsimile of this, 
the first ornamental title-page known, which appears before a ‘“ Calen- 
dario” of John de Monteregio, printed by Pictor, Loslein, and 
Ratdolt, in 1476, folio. The German Erhardt Ratdolt was probably 
the promoter of these innovations. He soon afterwards published 
the first geometrical book with figures—the “ Elements of Euclid,” 
1482. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE “CALENDARIO.’ 


The earlier methods of illustrating books and the leading artists 
form one of the most interesting chapters in M. Bouchot’s book, 
but we have not space to do more than to allude to the subject ; 
another equally interesting phase, the innumerable “ Books of 
Hours” which, after being started by Simon Vostre, became common 
in nearly every form, is also one which needs exhaustive treatment, 
and the same words apply with equal force to the “ Dances of 
Death.” Of each of these, characteristic facsimiles are given in the 
book before us. Between the years 1500 and 1600, we have many 
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definite records about the art of bookmaking. We have, for 
example, the influence of the Renaissances, Venice and Aldus 
Manutius, the Italian illustrators, engraved plates in English books, 
the work of Geoffrey Tory, the work of Robert Estienne, Alciati’s 
emblems, Christopher Plantin, copper-plate engraving and metal 
plates. 

Beginning with the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
“The Book” passed through its most critical period, for the art of 
printing began to assume a practical character, and it degenerated. 
“ Literary taste also underwent a change ; manners were no longer 
those of the sixteenth century, bold, free, and gay: from the 
religious wars a certain hypocrisy arose; bombast replaced the 
natural; the gods were preparing, as a contemporary said, to receive 
Louis XIV. and his genius.” The poor booksellers were hanged 
upon the slightest pretext, and the severest laws were enacted and 
rigidly enforced. ‘To this cause, therefore, we owe the disfiguring of 
so many books with colonnades and mitred saints. The Elzevirs 
are the best known printers of this period ; and Callot and Abraham 
Bosse are among the most distinguished artists who illustrated books. 
The latter's fecundity is described as prodigious; but one of the 
most interesting works to us is the celebrated print which represents 
a bookseller’s shop of the time. Of this, Mr. Grevel has also kindly 
lent us a facsimile. The shop is compact, and very much like the 
open-air stalls of to-day: posting-bills placed above the shelves 
indicate the “ new books;” and if the inscription given by Bosse 
be credited, the Palace dealer offered his books with singular 
eclecticism: Boccaccio, Aretin, the “‘ Astrée” of D’Urfe, the Bible, 
or Machiavelli. In the hands of the bookseller’s wife is seen the 
romance “ Marianne” :— 


** Icy les cavaliers les plus adventureux 
En lisant les romans s’aiment 4 combattre ; 
Et de leur passion les amants langoureux 
Flattent les mouvements par des vers de théatre,” 


says the text of Bosse. 

And so by gradual stages M. Bouchot spreads before us a very 
admirably executed picture of the various stages through which 
‘The Book” has passed, and the different elements which have 
contributed to its ultimate success. But our space is exhausted, and 
we must content ourselves with stating that the fifth and succeeding 
chapters deal with “The Book” in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries, with the history of types, presses, and paper, with book- 
binding, with libraries, the art of collecting and describing “ In- 
cunabula,” and a Latin-English and English-Latin topographical 
index, besides a very good general one. It may be added, in cor- 
clusion, that M. Bouchot’s work first appeared in 1886 from the 
press of the Maison Quaintin, Paris, and that it forms a part of the 
“Bibliothtque de l’Enseignement des Beaux Arts publiée sous la 
direction de M. J. Comte.” 


A BooKHUNTER. 


PRINT BY ABRAHAM BOSSE, REPRESENTING THE 
BOOKSELLERS OF THE PALACE UNDER LOUIS XIII. 
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The Atheneum in 1833. 


HE Athenaum wishing, “in compliance with the desire of many 
well-informed persons to extend as much as possible the 
diffusion of general literature and useful knowledge,” reduced its price 
from 8d. to 4d. weekly, on August 6, 1831, and secured the follow- 
ing “notice” from the Companion to the Newspaper (April, 1833) :— 
“There is a literary newspaper called the Atheneum, which, some 
twelve months ago, endeavoured to force a circulation by heading 
its placards and advertisements “ Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
When this ruse had lived its hour, the Atheneum, of course, began 
to make furious war on the flag under which it had attempted to sail. 
With the abuse of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
by that publication, we have nothing to do. But we protest against 
the imputation which the Atheneum directs against the Companion 
to the Newspaper, of imitating its own small artifices. We have no 
desire to hoist false colours. The publisher of this work, we presume, 
has a right to enter into any private speculation, and to employ the 
channels of trade which he has opened. He has stated that the 
Companion to the Newspaper is sold by the agents of the Penny 
Magazine; and in this the Atheneum discovers a mystery and a 
plot. It was precisely because he had established so extensive an 
agency for the sale of cheap works that he ventured upon the publi- 
cation of the Companion to the Newspaper. But he took care to 
prevent the possibility of mistake, by writing to all these agents that 
the work in question was of under the superintendence of the 
Society ;—and this he did, not to meet objections from any party 
that had a right to make them, but to be prepared for the cavils 
even of the meddling. The Atheneum may forgive the Society for 
not contradicting an error of the Zimes upon this point, when it 
recollects that its own attempts to connect itself, in the public eye, 
with the ‘Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ were left to perish in 
quiet.” 





The Popular Libraries of Paris. 


aps JHERE are in Paris about eighty popular libraries distributed 

124) in the various districts of the capital. A large number of 

w=) them are municipal institutions, and, as such, are located in 

the mairies (town-halls) or in schools, and supported by municipal 
funds. 

The éite of former scholars of primary schools constitute their chief 

readers. Visitors to these libraries either consult works in the library 


or take them home with them. 

Apart from the Formey library, there are fifty-eight municipal 
libraries. Seven arrondissements (districts) possess two of them, 
eight have three, and five four. It is worthy of remark that the most 
populous and therefore poorest districts contain the largest number 
of such libraries. 

The City of Paris spends yearly a sum of 112,000 francs (44,480) 
in purchasing new books, and on binding and other expenses con- | 
nected with municipal libraries ; besides 97,000 francs (£3,880) in 
salaries to the staff. 

The number of books read on the spot or taken home by visitors 
amounted, in 1887, to the respectable figure of 1,994,000, in 
municipal libraries alone ; in 1888 it was above two millions. 

Here is the list of works consulted in 1887, according to sub- 
jects :— 


Science, art, works of tuition 117,556 


History, geography, travels 260,478 
Literature, poetry, theatrical works 173,235 
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The proportion is pretty much the same in private libraries. 

Most of these libraries also contain technical and artistic works, 
plates, prints, and engravings, calculated to develop the taste and 
professional skill of young people intending to follow some artistic 
trade. 

Besides these, there are two libraries specially intended to lend 
books and engravings to apprentices of both sexes. 

The lFormey library is specially devoted to publications relating to 
art industries. It is a municipal institution, and costs the city 12,000 
francs (£480) a year. It is situated in the centre of the district 
occupied by artistic furniture makers and upholsterers—8, Rue 
Titon. It is open free daily to visitors from one to three in the 
afternoon, and from seven to ten in the evening. On Sundays it is 
open to the public from nine to twelve a.m., and again from two to 
five p.m. 

The persons frequenting the library mostly belong to the working 
classes ; and, in the majority of cases, take home the books or plates 
they wish to consult, which can be done far more advantageously 
there than at the library. 

As a rule visitors take the greatest care of the books or prints lent 
to them, and cases of neglect, vandalism, or theft are extremely rare. 
The readiness with which the art mechanics of Paris avail themselves 
of the facilities given them to acquaint themselves with the valuable 
documents contained in the library shows how much they appreciate 
the advantages it affords them of developing their technical know- 
ledge. 

Private popular libraries are supported by private gifts, voluntary 
contributions, and municipal grants. Visitors also contribute a 
monthly trifle, which seldom exceeds 50 centimes (5d.) for male 
visitors, and 25 centimes (2$d.) for females. Numerous free lectures 
are delivered in these libraries on subjects of special interest to 
working people. In a great number of these establishments compe- 
titions are held between young readers, and prizes given to the ablest 
and most diligent. 

There are at present in Paris eighteen such private libraries, 
exclusive of the municipal libraries above mentioned. 
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The First Book Printed in New York. 


MNTIQUARIES, book collectors, and bibliographers gene- 

rally, have (observes the New York Publishers’ Weekly) for 

a long time accepted it as an incontrovertible fact that the 

volume known as “ Bradford’s Laws, 1694,” was the first book 

printed in New York, being partly printed in 1693. The following 

Pennsylvania Act is also supposed to have been printed in that year, 

as well as two or three separate New York Acts usually bound in 
that volume : 


Anno Regni Gulielmi & Mari, | Recis & REGINA | Angliz, Scotiz, Francie & 
Hibernie, | QUINTO. Ax ACT for granting to King William and Queen | 
Mary the Rate of One Penny per Pound upon the | clear Value of all the Real 
and Personal estates, | and Six Shillings per Head upon such as are not | other- 
wise rated by this Act. To be imployed by the | Governour of this Province of 
Pennsylvania and | Territories thereof, for the Time being, towards | the Support 
of this Government. | Folio, pp. (4). 


William Bradford, it will be remembered, was the first printer not 
only of New York but of Pennsylvania as well. He was born in 
Leicester, England, May 20, 1660. Being a Quaker, he emigrated 
in 1682, and landed on the spot where Philadelphia was afterwards 
built. In 1685 he began printing under the patronage of the Friends. 
In 1692 he incurred the displeasure of the dominant party in Phila- 
delphia through his sympathy with George Keith, and was imprisoned 
for libel. After his release, he accepted the offer of the New York 
Council to set up a press in that colony, and on April 10, 1693, was 
duly appointed “Printer to the Majesty King William and Queen 
Mary”; establishing himself in the present city of New York, and 
his salary in that office commenced on that day. 
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It has been commonly accepted, as we remarked, that the book 
quoted above, or either of three other Acts, were the first fruits of 
Bradford’s press in New York, which have been preserved and are 
still extant in one or more specimens of each. To these George H. 
Moore, LL.D., the Superintendent of Lenox Library, now adds the 
record of a publication hitherto unrecognized, but which he thinks 
may prove to be the earliest of them al!.' 

Upon news of the French invasion of New York in the winter of 
1692-3, Dr. Moore says : “Governor Fletcher displayed great energy 
and activity, taking the field in person, proceeding with uncommon 
celerity to the scene of action and providing by every means in his 
power for the security and protection of the frontier. His services 
were cordially recognized by all, and by none more emphatically than 
the friendly Indians in alliance with the English, who bestowed on 
him the name of Cayengquirago, the Great Swift Arrow, to com- 
memorate the rapidity of his movement from the city of New York 
to the scattered settlements in the wilderness above Albany. The 
journal of this expedition and other documents, official and semi- 
official, illustrating the transactions connected with it, were brought 
together and printed in New York by authority of the Governor him- 
self. The exact date of appearance of the work cannot be readily 
fixed; but it is certain that before the summer of 1693 was fairly 
forward, that valiant soldier was enabled to read the flattering record 
of his achievements from the types of William Bradford, the poor 
printer whom he had just rescued from Quaker persecution in 
Philadelphia. It is not difficult to understand with what zeal and 
alacrity the grateful profégé would hasten to perform his part in the 
work of ‘booming his benefactor.’ It would be unreasonable to 
doubt either that Fletcher was desirous to give the publicity of print 
to the record of his successful expedition or that the printer was 
eager to gratify his friend and patron. The thanks of the popular 
branch of the legislature were formally voted to the Governor for his 
promptness and zeal in appearing against the French on the frontier, 
by a resolution of the 22nd March, 1693, the very day before the 
‘encouragement to the printer’ passed the Council: and a copy of 
this resolution duly authenticated is the last article in the book. The 
work thus produced in New York was reprinted a few weeks later in 
London, and we are indebted to that republication for the greater 


This information is quoted from a most interesting pamphlet entitled ‘* 7Zyfo- 
graphia Neo-Eboracensis Primitia—Historical Notes on the Introduction of 
Printing into New York 1693, by George H. Moore, LL.D., Superintendent of 
the Lenox Library. New York: Printed for the Author, 1888,” 
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part of our present knowledge of its existence. It was licensed in 
London, September 11, 1693, and in one of the London journals of 


the 16th September, 1693, the following advertisement announced 
the fact that 











***On Tuesday next, the 19th Instant, will be publish’d. 

* A Perfect Journal of the late Actions of the French at Canada, with the Manner 
of their being Repulsed by His Excellency Benjamin Fletcher, their Majesties 
Governour of New-York. Impartially related by Collonel Nicholas Reyard and 
Lieutenant Collonel Charles Lodowick: To which is added the Present State 
and Strength of Canada given by 2 Dutchmen, late Prisoners there, 

® Price stitch’d 6d. 
* Printed for Richard Baldwin. 1693.’ 






















“Tt is not improbable that this was part of the title of the original 
publication in New York, excepting the imprint—and that the varia- 
tion in the English edition belongs to that alone. The title of that 
edition is as follows: 


“ A | Journal | of the | Late Actions | of the | French at Canada. | With | The 
Manner of their being Repuls’d, by | His Excellency, Benjamin Fletcher, 
Their | Majesties Governour of New-York. | Impartially Related by Coll. 
Nicholas Reyard, | and Lieu- | tenant Coll, Charles Lodowick, who attended 
His | Excellency, during the whole Expedition. | To which is added, | I. An 
Account of the present State and Strength of Canada, | given by Two Dutch 
Men who have been a long Time Pri- | soners there | and now made their 
Escape. | II. The Examination of a French Prisoner. | III. His Excellency 
Benjamin Fletcher’s Speech to the Indians. | IV. An Address from the Corpo- 
ration of Albany, to His Excellen- | cy, Returning Thanks for his Excellency’s 
early Assistance for | their Relief. | Licensed, Sept. 11th, 1693, Edward 
Cooke. | London, Printed for Richard Baldwin, in Warwick-Lane, 1693. | 4to. 
Title and Preface, 2 leaves. Text, 22 pages. 
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“The English edition is introduced by a spirited preface to the 
reader, who is assured by the editor that ‘ we have this Credit to the ; 
Truth of our Narration, That ’tis no more than what has been already ' 
Printed at New-York by his Excellency's (the Commander in chief 
in the Expedition) particular Authority there,’ &c. Governor 
Fletcher’s successor and bitter enemy, Lord Bellomont, furnished, 

a few years later, an account of this publication, which is very {] 
entertaining, though by no means complimentary to his predecessor 

or the people whom they governed, whether lay or clerical. Writing 

to the Lords of Trade, Nov. 12, 1698, he says : ‘ The printed accounts 4 
of his great exploits against the French which he published and sent : 
into England I cannot possibly get one of them for love nor money, : 
and I am told that he made it his businesse to get up all the printed 
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copies, which is an argument with me of his consciousnesse that he 
had imposed a romance instead of a true narrative,’ &c.—V. ¥. Col. 
MSS. iv. 426. It is not difficult to understand the reason why a 
publication which had disappeared within five years after it was 
printed in New York in 1693, should be well-nigh unknown two 
centuries later. The facts now stated seem to warrant the suggestion 
that ‘ The Perfect Journal,’ &c., may have been ‘the first-born of the 
press in New York.’ They certainly deprive the first edition of the 
Laws of the honor—hitherto commonly assigned to that interesting 
and valuable volume, which still remains the most considerable 
monument of typography in New York before 1700.” 


A “Poetical” Inscription, 


BOOKSELLER catalogues a copy of Defoe’s “ Political 


History of the Devil” (1737), which contained the following 
lines on the inside of the cover :— 


** As all, my friend, through wily knaves, full often suffer wrongs, 
Forget not, pray, when it you’ve read, to whom this book belongs. 
Than one Charles Clark, of Totham Hall, none to’t a right has better 
A wight, that same, more read than some in the lore of old d/ack-letter. 
And as C. C. in Essex dwells—a shire at which all laugh, 
His books must, sure, lest fit seem drest, if they’re not bound in ca//. 
Care take, my friend, this book you ne’er with grease or dirt besmear it, 
While none but awkward puppies will continue to dogs-ear it! 
And o’er my books, when book-worms ‘‘ grub,” I’d have them understand, 
No marks the margins must de-face from any busy “‘ hand!” 
Marks, as re-marks, in books of Clark’s, when e’er some critic spy leaves, 
It always him so waspfish makes, though they’re but on fly-leaves. 
O yes, if so they’re used, he’d not de-fer to deal a fate most meet, 
He’d have the soiler of his guires do penance in a sheet ! 
The Ettrick Hogg ne’er deemed a dore his candid mind revealing, 
Declares to beg ‘‘a copy” now’s a mere pre-text for stealing. 
So, as some knave to grant the loan of this my book may wish me, 
I thus my book-f/aée here display, lest some such fry should dish me. 
But hold—though I again declare with-holding I’ll not drook, 
And ‘a sea of trouble’ still shall take, to bring bookworm ‘to book.’’ 





MISCELLANEA. 


Popular Sixteenth Century Books. 


N the year rg1r, 1800 copies of the “ Encomium Moriz” (the 

“ Praise of Folly”), by Erasmus, were disposed of, and in 1527, 

24,000 copies of the same writer’s “Colloquies ” were printed and 

sold! Of the “De Imitatione Christi,” by Thomas & Kempis, it 

is calculated that nearly 2000 editions have appeared; and sixty 

editions of the “ Orlando Furioso” were published in the sixteenth 
century. 


The Remuneration of Russian Authors. 


RITING in a recent issue on this subject (says an Odessa 

correspondent ), the Djen states that shortly before his death 
Turgenieff sold the copyright of all his works in perpetuity to M. 
Glassunoff for 90,000 roubles (about £9,000). Saltykoff (Tchedryn), 
in like manner, a short time before his demise, wished to dispose of 
the copyright in his collected literary productions, for which M. 
Dumnoff, of the Moscow publishing firm of Messrs. Salajevy, offered 
60,000 roubles ; but this bid was refused, and the negotiations fell 
through. The different sums for which the productions of the best- 
known Russian authors have been sold are given as follow :—Those 
of Gogol were disposed of for 60,000 roubles; Puschkin, 35,000 
roubles ; Schukofski, 5,000 roubles ; Kryloff (Fables) 14,000 roubles ; 
Nekrassoff, 15,000 roubles ; Gontcharoff, 35,000 roubles ; Ostraffski, 
1,000 roubles; Grigorovitch (for one edition), 5,000 roubles; Aksa- 
koff, 3,000 roubles; and Mey (for one edition), 10,000 roubles. 
Among recent transactions of this kind was the sale of Gleb 
Uspenski’s collected works to Messrs. Pavlenkoff and Sibiriakoff for 
25,000 roubles, the first cheap edition of 10,000 copies being ex- 
hausted within twelve months of the purchase of the copyright. M. 
Glassunoff appears to be the principal buyer of Russian literary copy- 
rights, and he has acquired those of the works of Schukofski, 
Nekrassof, Turgenieff, Gontcharoff, and Lermontoff. It is, perhaps, 
not very generally known that the last-mentioned and popular Russian 
author came of a Scotch family named Learmonth. Educational 
works are by no means unremunerative in Russia. Among works of 
this kind Yeftuschefski’s arithmetic was bought by the publisher, 
Poluboyarinoff, for 50,000 roubles. 
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The Index as She is Compiled. 


O one (writes the correspondent of a daily paper) would 
Wa accuse Mr. St. George Mivart of a joke. Hewrites so earnestly 
and in such stately fashion that it is quite impossible to 
imagine him guilty of the literary indelicacy known as laughing in 
his sleeve. Yet he has permitted the publication under his name of 
one of the most riotous specimens of fun ever issued from the press. 
The book itself (“The Origin of Human Reason,” just published) 
is of the most decorous description, solid throughout, and perhaps 
just a trifle dull. It is not until the index is reached that the fun 
breaks out, and then it waxes fast and furious. The index compiler 
must have been having a very dull time of it, and no doubt deter- 
mined to revenge himself upon the very next author whose book fell 
into his hands, and this is how he does it. Mr. Mivart had found it 
necessary to refer occasionally and in passing to samples of animal 
Sagacity. Here is the index-maker’s opportunity. There is, for 
instance, a reference to the story of Miss Benson’s collie, who used 
to run out of the house whenever the word “pigs” was uttered. 
First this appears under D—Dog hunting pigs after family prayers, 
78. Then it reappears under H — Hunting of imaginary pigs 
after prayers, 78. Then under I—Imaginary pigs hunted after 
prayers, 78; and finally under P—Pigs, imaginary, hunted after 
prayers, 78. Why the compiler denied himself the pleasure of 
indexing it also under Prayers it is impossible to conjecture ; but he 
makes up for the omission by cataloguing it under the heading Archi- 
episcopal Collie Dog. Again, Mr. Mivart casually remarks on page 
299 that the besetting sin of our day is sensationalism. This remark, 
which occurs in the middle of a paragraph, appears to have struck 
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the indexer’s fancy, and he indexes it under Besetting, under Day, 
under Sin, and under Our, though again unaccountably he misses 
the Of. We must pass over such flowers of composition as “ Dough, 
parrot up to its knees in,” and a choice collection of extracts under 
the word “What,” for the sake of calling attention to the master- 
piece of the whole index, a masterpiece which we venture to prophesy 
is unsurpassable in the whole range of index-making. Mr. Mivart 
had referred on page 136 of his book to some articulate utterances 
of a certain parrot which sounded remarkably like replies to ques- 
tions. This anecdote gives the indexer his great opportunity. He 
indexes this twice under A, and thereafter under twelve other letters 
with variations of perfectly fascinating ingenuity—thus : 


Absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 

Anecdote, absurd one, about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Bathos and a Cockatoo, 136. 

Cockatoo, absurd tale concerning one, 136. 
Discourse held with a Cockatoo, 136. 
Incredibly absurd tale of a Cockatoo, 136. 
Invalid Cockatoo, absurd tale about, 136. 

Mr. R—— and tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Preposterous tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Questions answered by a Cockatoo, 136. 
R——, Mr., and tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Rational Cockatoo as asserted, 136. 

Tale about a rational Cockatoo, as asserted, 136. 
Very absurd tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 
Wonderfully foolish tale about a Cockatoo, 136. 


Could it have been some premonition of the fate his anecdote was 
going to meet with that led Mr. Mivart to close it with the words 
“enough has now been said” ? 





The History of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


“The ancients called that kind of body Sy/va, or “YAn, in which there were 
works of divers nature and matter congested.”—BEN JONSON. 


I.—Its PREDECESSORS. 


M)ROADLY speaking, the Methuselah of the periodical press 

was an entirely new departure, and had no predecessors. 

But accepting the theory that there is nothing new under 

the sun, we shall find no difficulty in proving that the Gentleman's 

Magazine owed several of its features to papers which are now con- 

demned to the limbo which contains so much of human littleness. 

Whether a man starts a new paper, promotes a fresh enterprise, or 

propounds a new theory in science, some one or more features of 

the results of his planning are due to incidents or circumstances of 

which he may have no cognizance, and to which he cannot lay the 

claim of originality. But the scheme, whatever it may be, is, in its 
entirety, and to all intents and purposes original. 

So it was with the Gentleman's Magazine. Although one may point 
to several features which were not by any means original, yet Cave’s 
conception was undoubtedly the first of its class. Among the nu- 
merous periodicals which have been named as directly suggesting the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the foremost is Zhe Gentleman’s Journal ; or the 
Monthly Miscellany, of Peter Motteaux, a French refugee, who is now 
best known by his translations of Rabelais and “Don Quixote,” 
each of which is still in vogue. It was published “by way of 
letter to a gentleman in the country,” and dealt with news, history, 
philosophy, novels, poetry, music, and other less important items. 
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The first number was dated January, 1691[2], and bore the 
imprint of the well-known publisher, Richard Baldwin, whose shop 
was “near the Oxford Arms, in Warwick Lane.” The sixty-four 
pages contained, inter alia, verses by Nahum Tate, an account of 
St. Cecilia, several fables, obituary notices of “ Mr. Boyle” and Sir 
Dudley North, poetry (“On Mr. Godfrey Kneller’s Drawing Their 
Majesties ”), a report on Southern’s new comedy, “The Gordion 
Knot Untyed,” and reviews. There were also “a song made for 
this journal,” set by Mr. Purcell, and a Scotch song set by Mr. 
Akeroyd. 

One of the peculiar features of the early periodical press was its 
irregularity. It is exceedingly amusing to read the various excuses 
for a tardy appearance. The second number of the Gentleman's 
Journal has the following note: “The rigour of the weather, and 
the author’s indisposition, have kept this Journal back a week at 
least: you may expect the next in the first week of the month.”* The 
editor apologizes for not answering all the ingenious letters, and thinks 
it sufficient if he follows the advice tendered, or inserts what is sent 
in—“ which he will always be very careful to do.” Truly journalism 
has greatly changed since the versatile Peter published his monthly 
“etter to a gentleman in the country”! The second number of 
the Gentleman's Journal consisted of only thirty-six pages, of which 
eight were music. This is probably the first periodical to publish 
music. The first illustrations appeared in the issue of March, 1694: 
they consist of two views of snowflakes under the microscope, 
evidently taken from Cassini’s book, and, “ being exactly drawn, will 
sufficiently describe them to the eye, and save the expense of a 
longer discourse upon the subject.” Another illustration, “of a 
mock-sun observed by Mr. De La Hire,” appears in the issue of July 
of the same year. 

Although the “ obliging correspondents” were, almost affection- 
ately, enjoined to send their “favours” to the Author, “at the Black 
Boy Coffee House in Ave Mary Lane,” they were particularly 
requested not to forget to “‘ discharge the postage,” which was, as we 
know, a serious item then, and which, from the reiterated requests, 
appears to have been a tax resented by the contributors, Another 
trouble with which Motteaux had to deal—a difficulty by no means 
extinct—related to the complaints of discontented readers. The 
Journal contained nothing grossly improper, which was a disqualifi- 
cation in the eyes of the young gallants of the day—one of whom is 


* The periodicals were invariably post-dated ; for example, the number dated 
February would not appear until early in March, 
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reported to have exclaimed, in reference to its comparative freedom 
from indecency, ‘“‘ How the Devil can it be a journal fit for a Gentle- 
man ?” 

The principal contributions are anonymous, but among the writers 
were Rymer, John Dennis, Tate, and Prior. Dennis, indeed, wrote 
several things, including an imitation of the roth ode of Book II. 
of Horace, and his “heroic” upon a Victory at Sea appeared in the 
issue of June, 1692. There are three volumes, each containing 
twelve numbers, which are dedicated by Motteaux himself to William, 
Earl of Devonshire, Charles Montague, and Charles, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, respectively. With the third volume the Journal appears to 
have changed hands, it then being printed for Henry Rhodes, of 
the Star, at the Corner of Bride Lane, Fleet Street. It from this 
period rapidly degenerated, until it no longer appeared every month ; 
the last two numbers were severally dated August—September and 
October—November, 1694. Its motto, “E pluribus Unum,” was 
afterwards appropriated by Cave. 

It has been stated that Defoe’s Review afforded Cave some ideas 
for his magazine, but this is highly improbable. The Review was, 
during its first twelve months, a bi-weekly, and afterwards a tri- 
weekly ; but 4 Supplementary Journal to the Advice from the Scandal 
Club, of which the first number (28 pp., quarto) appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1704, may have contained the germs of two or three ideas. 
In the same category also we should place the Ashenian projects of 
John Dunton. 

Cave was unquestionably as much indebted to the Monthly Mis- 
cellany ; or, Memoirs for the Curious, as he was to Motteaux’s 
journal. The Monthly Miscellany, which contains some very 
curious things, appeared in January, 1707, and bore the imprint of 
John Morphew, whose shop was near Stationers’ Hall. It deals with 
divinity, law, philosophy, mathematics, physic, chemistry, surgery, 
anatomy, botany, lives and characters of famous persons living and 
dead, letters on several subjects, history, travels, poetry, husbandry, 
trade, &c. Each issue consisted of thirty-two octavo pages, and was 
sold at sixpence, which, all circumstances considered, was not at all 
a high figure. The date of publication was nominally about the 
fifteenth of each month, but it varied, and this, with the printer's 
errors, are frequently deplored: sometimes the fault is attributed to 
the printer’s absence, and at others to the carelessness of “the person 
appointed to inspect the press.” The “several hands,” or, as they 
sometimes called themselves, “the Authors,” appear to have repudi- 
ated all responsibility, so far as they were concerned, both for errors 
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and date of publication. After six months’ trial, the original authors 
had notice to quit, and in the number of September, 1707, it was 
announced that “the undertaker had chosen other persons,” and 
that in future “no trivial matters or things that may be met with 
elsewhere, as news, politics, verses,” &c., would be admitted. 
Politics trivial indeed! By July, 1709, Morphew apparently got 
tired of his Miscellany, and it changed hands; deterioration and 
death speedily followed. We may point out that in the second volume 
of this Monthly Miscellany (pp. 167-182) there is a long and very 
interesting account of “ Several Libraries in and about London.” 

The General Postscript, which appeared on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, in 1709, may also have suggested ideas to Cave. It 
describes itself as being an ‘‘ Extract of all that is most material for 
the Foreign and English ; with remarks upon the Odservator, Review, 
Tatler’s, and the rest of the Scribblers ; in a dialogue between Moral 
and Scandal.” The twelfth number of the General Postscript 
(October 24, 1709) contains an interesting list of all the papers then 
published. From this we learn that on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays six appeared, on Tuesdays and Thursdays twelve, and on 
Saturday thirteen—in all fifty-five sheets during the week. There was 
but one diurnal paper, the Daily Courant, which commenced in 1703. 
The principal publishing days, as will be seen from the foregoing 
statement, were Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays—evidently the 
days when the majority of mails left London, and of the Carriers’ 
visits to the metropolis. 

To go back over a quarter of a century, the Monthly Recorder 
“of all true occurrences both foreign and domestic” may not have 
been unknown to Cave. This periodical, the first number of 
which is dated December 1, 1681, to January 1, 1681 [2], was sold 
at a penny (each number consisting of four pages quarto)— “and thus 
for 12d. you shall have the whole year’s news put into such a method, 
being a small charge, may be useful for historians and others, who 
keep such papers by them for several occasions. We shall take 
notice of all prodigies, great accidents,” &c., is the somewhat 
incoherent proclamation of the publisher, or author. We have only 
seen five numbers of this frightfully printed sheet. 

Among other publications which may have assisted Cave, we may 
mention the Monthly Transactions of Dr. William King (January, 
1708-9) ; the Monthly Amusement of John Ozell ; the Mew Memoirs 
of Literature, which was started by Michael de la Roch in January, 
1724-5, and continued until December, 1727; the Monthly Cata- 
logue (1727), which was a “General Regisier of books, sermons, 
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plays, and pamphlets, printed or published in London or the Univer- 
sities” ; and the Monthly Chronicle (1728). The last-named con- 
tinued until 1732, when it gave place to the London Magazine, the 
one serious rival of the Gentleman’s, and to which we shall refer 
again. It was the only one of the above list in existence at the 
advent of the Gentleman's Magazine. 


W. RoBERTs. 


Moral Value of Literature. 


N the opening remarks of a lecture on the above subject, Mr. H. 
Nettleship, M.A., stated that literature was not a matter of paper 
and ink, but a human voice speaking to human beings ; a voice, or 
rather a collection of voices, from past generations speaking to men 
and women of the present time. What was meant by moral? If an 
act was done out of the motive of love or the desire to improve 
others, then it was a moral act. What was the action of literature 
on morality? Milton said, “If you do not go with a pure mind to 
a book, no book will make you pure.” He was not inclined to say 
absolutely that books do no harm. Bad literature never arose unless 
there was a demand for it. Referring to the distinctly moral effects 
of literature, the lecturer said that the great springs of action were, 
firstly, the very love of truth ; and, secondly, the very love of one’s 
neighbour. In proof of this he pointed to the works of John Stuart 
Mill and Charles Darwin, and deprecated the teaching in schools to 
children the mere analysis of sentences instead of reading to them 
the works of such authors as Charles Dickens and Tom Hood, and 
other novelists of the same humanitarian class. 





MISCELLANEA. 


The Genesis of the Book. 


F we of this stirring generation were suddenly jolted backward 

to the time when the art of writing consisted in painting with 
different kinds of ink, or when events were recorded by planting 
trees or throwing stones into a pile, we should begin to appreciate 
our current privileges. Visitors at the British Museum are often 
entertained by the examination of specimens of the earliest modes 
of writing on bricks, tiles, tables of stone, ivory, the bark of trees, 
and the leaves of trees. In the Sloanian Library is a Nabob’s letter 
on a piece of bark, about two yards long, and richly ornamented 
with gold. There are also several copies of the Bible written on 
palm leaves. The ancients appear to have written on any leaves they 
could find adapted to the purpose. Hence the name af, of a book, 
referring to a tree, was derived. The Babylonians made their con- 
tracts of business on tiles or droken pots. The treaties between the 
Romans, Spartans, and the Jews were written on brass. The speech 
of Claudius, engraved on a plate of bronze, is preserved in the 
Town Hall of Lyons, in France. There are wooden manuscripts 
which must have existed prior to 1423. In the shepherd state people 
wrote with thorns and awls; then they invented an iron bodkin. 


After that the s¢ty/us came into use, made sharp at one end to write 
with, and blunt and broad at the other for effacing and correcting. 
But the Romans found these sharp instruments dangerous, as vicious 
persons used them for daggers. A schoolmaster was killed on one 
occasion with them in the hands of his own scholars. 


An Author’s Advice to his Printer. 


N the back of the title of “ The first Booke of the Preservation 
of King Henry the vij. when he was but Earle of Richmond, 
grandfather to the Queene’s Majesty,” compiled in English rhythmical 


hexameters, London, by R. B., 1599, is the following advice “to 
the Printer” :— 


‘* Print with a good letter, this booke and carefully Printer ; 
Print each word legibill, not a word nor sillabil alter : 
Keepe points, and commas, periods, the parenthesis observe ; 
My credit and thy repute to defend, bothe safely to conserve.” 
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The “Order of the Golden Fleece.” 


AMEN what may be termed the second class of French Chronicles 
i there are few books of more interest to the student of anti- 
WH quity than “La Toison Dor,” of Guillaume Fillastre, who 
was successively Bishop of Verdun, of Toul, and of Tournay. The 
order itself was founded or instituted on January 1, 1430, by Philippe 
the Good, and Fillastre was at once nominated Chancellor, and it 
was only fitting that its first Chancellor should also be its first 
historian. The work is in two volumes, each having a distinct 
pagination, but they are nearly invariably found together. The 
work appeared in 1516, and a second edition, which is as rare as the 
first, appeared in the following year: on the recto of the last leaf of 
the second volume of the first edition we read “cy fine le second 
volume de la Thoison dor imprime at Paris,” 1516, “le xxvii, jour 
de mars pour Francois regnault.” The work is in folio, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with curious and fine old wood engravings ; excepting 
the preliminary matter, the first volume consists of 132 leaves (or 264 
pages), and the second of 232 leaves, the pages being in two columns 
of fifty lines each. When perfect, as is the British Museum copy, this 
is one of the noblest specimens of printing which had appeared up 
to 1516 in France. The spotless appearance of the pages, the ample 
margins, and the quaint beauty of the Gothic characters in which it 
is printed, render the book a most pleasant one to possess. Fillastre, 
who was born in 1400, was, according to Valére André, “ illégitime, 
mais ses vertus, son savoir, compenstrent amplement ce défaut ; ” 
his death occurred in 1470, after a somewhat stormy career. Besides 
the two parts described above, this author wrote a third, “traitant de 
la vertu de prudence,” which is among the MSS. of the Middle Ages 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. 

Among the Parisian printers who produced books during the last 
years of the fifteenth century and the opening years of the sixteenth, 
there are few more interesting than Francois Regnault, who was the 
publisher of Fillastre’s book. He and his widow and successors 
printed a large number of books, including the works of Virgil, a 
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Sarum Missal, a “Guy de Warwick” (1525), and (with another 
printer), an edition of Livy. His widow and successors also issued 
very many books. His device is well known to bibliographers, 
consisting, as will be seen from the accompanying reduced facsimile 
(for which we are indebted to Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York), of an 
elephant, upon the back of which is placed a castle, leaving the initials 
of the printer-publisher’s name, which appears on a scroll beneath. 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE OF ‘‘LA TOISON DOR.” 





An American Bibliophile : Mr. Laurence Hutton. 


HAURENCE HUTTON, observes the New York Bookbuyer, 

jy numbers among his friends the leading literary men, actors, 

and artists of this country and of England. If one of these 

friends were asked to give an explanation of his extraordinary popu- 

larity, the answer would probably consist of an impulsive eulogy of 

the sincerity and the simplicity of the man’s character, the evenness 
of his temper, and the genial, wholesome charm of his society. 

Mr. Hutton’s home in West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, 
is a rendezvous for these friends, where they are always sure of a 
cordial welcome and of meeting only agreeable people. The atmo- 
sphere of the house is distinctly bookish and artistic, and evidences 
abound on every hand of a refined taste in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the countless objects that give the house its character. The 
library is a source of justifiable pride to its owner. Mr. Hutton 
inherited from his father, an old New York merchant, a library of 
about 5000 well-selected books, including an especially fine collection 
of the British essayists of the eighteenth century. In this collection 
are many volumes, rare first editions, which are to be found in no 
other library in this country. 

To this library Mr. Hutton is constantly adding new volumes. 
From his many friends he has received several hundred presentation 
copies of books, with inscriptions by the authors—Richard Grant 
White, E. C. Stedman, T. B. Aldrich, Andrew Lang, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Henry James, &c. Here are volumes from the libraries of 
many famous men—Burke and Grote among others ; and one book 
scarcer, perhaps, than any of the rest—George Dyer’s copy of Edward 
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Irving’s “Scottish Poets,” with the autographs of Dyer and Irving, 
the latter being the man, it will be remembered, for whom Jane 
Welsh Carlyle had more or less of an affection. 

Mr. Hutton is an indefatigable collector of all sorts of literary and 
artistic curiosities. The portrait that he prizes the highest is a pen- 
and-ink caricature of Thackeray by the novelist himself. Another 
valuable souvenir is a letter at the bottom of which, after the “ yours 
truly,” Randolph Caldecott, the well-known caricaturist, made a little 
portrait of himself in place of his signature. Mr. Hutton’s zeal as an 
extra-illustrator has found full scope in his two principal works— 
“Plays and Players,” ‘Literary Landmarks of London.” The 
* Plays and Players” he has had bound in four volumes, and he took 
with him on his visit to London in May last, about 500 portraits, 
which he intended to have bound with his “ Literary Landmarks ” in 
three volumes. Among these were thirty portraits of Dr. Johnson, 
and twenty of Dickens. Mr. Hutton is also the possessor of a col- 
lection of 500 or so portraits of Napoleon, and about 125 of Mary 
Stuart. 

Mr. Hutton has what is considered to be the best collection of 
death-masks in the world ; among them masks of Aaron Burr, Dean 
Swift, Thackeray, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Franklin, Tom Paine, 
Robespierre, Edmund Kean, and Garrick. The dining-room of his 
house is almost entirely papered with autograph menu-cards, the sig- 
natures on which suggest many dinners made delightful by wit and 
good fellowship. One of these bears the names, among others, of 
Irving, Booth, Barrett, Wallack, McCullough, John Gilbert, William 
Winter, Charles Dudley Warner, W. D. Howells, and T. B. Aldrich. 

An industrious, versatile, and agreeable writer, and a careful, con- 
scientious, intelligent editor, Mr. Hutton has made his way in many 
branches of literature. His principal work is the “ Literary Land- 
marks of London ”—a book that has had an extensive sale, and that 
has won high praise from English critical reviews both for its style 
and for its accuracy and general trustworthiness. The materials for 
this book were gathered during the author’s visits abroad ; for during 
a score and more of years it has been his custom to spend the sum- 
mer in England and on the Continent. After completing his educa- 
tion in this city, Mr. Hutton travelled extensively in Europe, and 
soon after his return he began his contributions to periodical litera- 
ture. These have been frequent, and have related to a large variety 
of topics. His industry has been great. His “ Plays and Players” 
was published in 1875, and his “ Literary Landmarks” ten years 
later. He was also the editor, with Clara Erskine Clement, of 
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“ Artists of the Nineteenth Century”; with Brander Matthews, of 
“ Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the United States ;” 
the joint author, with Mr. Matthews, of “ John Bernard’s Retrospec- 
tion ;” the editor of “The American Actor Series ;” and the com- 
piler of the “ Opening Addresses of the American Stage.” His last 
considerable literary undertaking was the editing of Lester Wallack’s 
“‘ Memories of Fifty Years,” a new edition of which is announced. 

Mr. Hutton is a member of the Century and the Authors’ Clubs, 
and is the secretary of The Players, the club which Edwin Booth 
endowed. He-was born in New York City, and is forty-six years 
old. 


A New Testament MS. Discovered. 


E have reason (observes the Record) to believe that a dis- 

covery of equal importance to New Testament scholars 
with that which gave Codex Z to the world has just been made. 
The rumour current in well-informed quarters credits the new find 
to Bryennios, the learned Archbishop of Nicomedia. The com- 
pletion of the Epistle of Clement of Rome and the unique MS. of 
the Teaching of the Apostles have made him famous for discoveries 
even in this age of discovery. But if the rumour that has come to 
us be true—and we think there are good reasons for believing it to 
be so—his name will be more closely identified with the New 
Testament itself. It is said that in some Turkish library at 
Damascus he has found a MS. of the New Testament, dating from 
about the middle of the fourth century—i.c., of the same antiquity 
as the Codex Sinaiticus. Indeed, some apprehensions are felt 
whether it is not altogether too much like the Sinaitic MS. to be 
of the phenomenal importance that another totally independent 
MS. of the same age would be. Whether or not the new MS. (if it 
exists) be only a contemporary duplicate or an independent witness, 
the civilized world will await fuller particulars with extreme interest. 
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The Chiswick Press. 


HE Chiswick Press (writes Mr. Alfred Whittingham), was 
originally established at College House, Chiswick, by my great 
uncle, Charles Whittingham. A good deal of very fair work was done 
there, especially that done for the well-known publisher, Thomas 
Tegg, but there was nothing about it to distinguish it from the good 
work of any other printing establishment. This Chiswick Press was 
afterwards carried on by the founders’ nephew, my uncle, the late 
Charles Whittingham, who had the good fortune to make the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. W. Pickering, an eminent bibliographer carrying on 
business in Piccadilly. Mr. Pickering was weil acquainted with all 
the beautifully-printed books produced by the early Italian and Dutch 
printers, and, in his opinion, printing in its highest perfection was 
exhibited in the books produced by Aldus. For this reason Mr. 
Pickering adopted the Aldine device—a dolphin and anchor, with 
the addition of the words “ Aldi discip. Anglus.” My uncle fell in 
with all Mr. Pickering’s views on the subject of artistic printing, and 
for a number of years was his sole printer. Nearly all the best work 
issued from the Chiswick Press has the name of William Pickering 
or of his son, Basil Montagu Pickering, on the titles, together with 
the Aldine device. The ornaments employed by the Chiswick Press 
were not mere copies of those in early Italian books, though a great 
many of them were suggested by such ornaments, sections of which 
were freely adopted. 


The Sizes of Books. 


HE origin of the various book sizes must always remain more 

or less shrouded in obscurity. But it may be added that the 

first quarto is supposed to date from 1465; the octavo format appeared 

in 1470; the 12mo in 1472, and Jensen published the first 32mo in 

Venice in 1473. It is claimed that Aldus was the first to use the 
octavo format for his Virgil in 1500. 












Letters and MSS. in the Market. 


T the sale of rare and valuable MSS. at Sotheby’s in November 
last, some extraordinary prices were realized. A very fine 
letter of Daniel O’Connell’s (December 13, 1834) was knocked 
down at £1 12s., one of OQuida’s for r2s.,a MS. of Professor Owen’s 
for 5s., a letter from Sir Robert Peel to Lord Stowell for £1 5s., 
and two letters of Pitt for £4 and £3 5s. respectively. A letter 
from Poe to his wife—March 30, 1848—a very rare autograph—did 
not fetch more than six guineas ; while a MS. satire by Allan Ramsay 
went without competition at #5 7s. 6d. Two Rossetti letters made 
1os. and 16s. respectively. There were several Ruskin autographs 
which fetched prices varying from 5s. to £1 11s. Two letters of 
Sir Walter Scott’s fetched #2 15s. and £1 17s.; a sheet of the MS. 
of “The Abbot,” £17 10s. Two letters and an autograph poem 
by Shelley made—the letters £16 and £8, the poem £23. The 
Southey letters and poems sold at prices varying from £2 to £4 108. 
The collection also included two letters of Tennyson’s, which fetched 
Ht 18s. and £7 7s. respectively. Voltaire’s autograph went for 
42 2s.; one of Isaac Watts (“ How doth the little busy bee ! ”) for 
43 38-; another of George Washington for £9 15s. Twelve letters 
from the Duke of Wellington to his groom made £3 10s. The 
signature of William I. of Germany was deemed to be worth £ 4 4s. ; 
that of William IV. of England #1 1s. 

Then came the Dickens and Thackeray MSS. A letter from 
Dickens to Leech was knocked down for £12 10s.; other letters 
of his fetched £3 158, £9, £4 4s. and £2 2s. A letter from 
Dicky Doyle to Leech (with an autograph of Anthony Trollope, and 
sketches) made £3 12s. 6d. The diary for 1860 of one Langley, 
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Thackeray’s private secretary, fetched £12 12s.; and a number of 
MSS. in Langley’s handwriting, relating to Thackeray, also fetched 
412 12s. An autograph note endorsed on the letter of a schoolboy, 
who thought he had discovered an error in “ Pendennis,” made 
43 38. The proof sheets of the ‘‘Fox and the Cat,” a story 
written for Cornhill, corrected in Thackeray’s own hand—the cor- 
rections being mainly deletions—fetched #10. Finally, a MS. poem 
on “ Fontainebleau,” in Thackeray’s handwriting—the authenticity 
of which was considered doubtful by authorities present—was put 
up, but withdrawn. 

Another property was then put up. This included a letter from 
John Keats to Fanny Brawne—a most interesting autograph—which 
was purchased at thirteen guineas—as well as several valuable letters 
from Shelley. These fetched prices ranging from £6 10s. to 
435 108., the sixteen letters being sold at a total of £296 17s., an 
average of about £18 each. 

A letter from Sir Walter Scott, referring to “‘ Kenilworth,” fetched 
four guineas. A letter of William Blake’s was deemed worth six 
guineas. Two letters of Goethe’s brought #5 10s., whilst one of 
Schiller’s fetched £6 2s. 6d. A remarkably fine letter from Burns 
to Gavin Hamilton fetched £18. Some Byroniana, including 
references to Mrs. Opie and to “ Manfred,” some sketch notes of 
the first and second cantos of “Childe Harold,” and sarcastic 
allusions to Southey, as well as a history by Byron’s mother of the 
poet’s life at college, &c., were sold for £38. Mrs. Browning to 
“Orion” Horne fetched #5 17s. 6d.; George Eliot, signed “G. 
H. Lewes,” £3 15s. ; Emerson to Carlyle, £1 8s.; Edmund Burke, 
with portrait, £8; a collection of letters of American celebrities— 
Benjamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, and others, £8; Dr. Watts, 
42 8s.; Benjamin Disraeli, five guineas ; and Louis Treize to his 
mother, Marie de Medicis, six guineas. The final lot, an autograph 
MS. of Bach, was sold for £31. 





The History of Marbled Paper. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to the Athenaeum :— 

“The Art Library at South Kensington has just pur- 
se chased an album amicorum (5tin. by 3%in.), originally 
belonging to one. Wolffgang Leutkauff of Vienna, which has con- 
siderable interest beyond that usually presented by these collections 
of autographs and armorial bearings. In the first place it throws 
light upon the history of marbled paper, as to the invention of which 
opinions differ greatly. Zaehnsdorf (‘Art of Bookbinding,’ 1880, 
p- 29) says there is no doubt that it ‘was first imported from Hol- 
land wrapped round the small parcels of Dutch toys, and that after 
being carefully smoothed out, it was sold to bookbinders at a very high 
price, who used it upon their extra bindings, and if the paper was 
not large enough they were compelled to join it.’ Oddly enough, all 
the earliest examples of forwarding in marbled paper are not only in 
one piece, but have a large tuck on the side next the back of each 
cover. La Caille (‘ Histoire de l’Imprimerie,’ Paris, 1689, p. 213), 
writing in 1689, says that Macé Ruette, a Parisian stationer (1606-38), 
invented this art, to which assertion the forwarding of several bind- 
ings executed by the so-called Le Gascon between 1617 and 1630 
lends considerable colour. John Kunckel (‘Ars Titraria Experi- 
mentalis,’ Dantzig, 1679, ii. xliii.), claims the invention for Germany ; 
he is the first author who describes the method of manufacturing it. 
A still earlier writer, Lord Bacon (‘Sylva Sylvarum,’ cent. 8, No. 
741), calls it a Turkish invention. ‘The Turks,’ says he, ‘have a 
pretty art of chamoletting of paper, which is not with us in use. 
They take divers. oyled colours and put them severally (in drops) 
upon water; and stirre the water lightly, and then wet thin paper 
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{being of some thicknesse) with it, and the paper will be waved and 
veined, like Chamelot or Marble.’ The album acquired by the Art 
Library contains 228 leaves, of which forty-six are of marbled paper, 
comprising no fewer than thirty-four varieties, whereas the hitherto 
known examples, French or Dutch, which can be attributed to a date 
prior to 1680, are all of one class, the small comb variety. Besides 
these there are eighty leaves with a reserved space for writing or 
painting on, the broad border being adorned either with ornamental 
panels, similar to those on Persian bindings of the sixteenth century, 
or else with floral decoration like that on the so-called Rhodian tiles 
and plates. These are printed in colours in the body of the paper 
by some unknown process, which makes the pattern equally distinct 
on both sides. On most of the leaves the colours are much faded. 
The remaining leaves are stained red, yellow, or green. Some of 
them being sprinkled over with metallic powder, which has in course 
of time oxidized and spread; others are adorned with spots and 
veins of gold. The greater portion of the inscriptions and coats of 
arms are the work of German and Italian friends of the owner, others 
of Orientals ; these are accompanied by illuminations, the inscrip- 
tions being some in Arabic, others in Turkish ; one of these bears the 
signature of a Sultan or some high personage. There are also some 
curious coloured drawings, interesting as illustrative of manners and 
customs, such as a Turkish fair, with swings, merry-go-rounds, &c., 
or of costume. Leutkauff seems to have left Vienna in May, 1616, 
for Constantinople, where he remained eight years, during which 
time, however, he made a journey of three months to Adrianople, 
Philippopoli, and Belgrade, and another of six to Italy. In June, 
1624, he left Constantinople, travelling by way of Adrianople and 
Ofen. The earliest entry is dated May 14, 1616, the latest January 
19, 1632. It would be interesting to know whether any examples of 
marbled paper of earlier date than these have come down to the 
present time. The volume has unfortunately been rebound and cut 
down, but the sides of the original cover have been mounted on the 
outside. They are of reddish brown leather, each with three sunken 
panels containing ornaments in low relief on gold grounds, sur- 
rounded by light ornaments in gold, much rubbed. 

“ P.S.—Since writing the above I have found two more specimens 
of early seventeenth century Turkish marbled papers on two leaves 
of illuminated work (676 and 676c, 1876), exhibited as Persian ut 
the further end of the Italian Court in the South Kensington 
Museum.” 
















Shakespeare in Southwark. 


SataN a recent number of Zemple Bar there is a bright de- 
HH scription of “Shakespeare’s Bear-garden as it is,” and from 
which we make the following extracts. To impart an addi- 
tional interest to the article, we give two illustrations, one being of 
the Globe Theatre, and the other of the Bear-Garden or Hope 
Theatre. Much valuable and interesting information respecting 
these and other theatres at the end of the sixteenth century will be 
found in the tenth and eleventh volumes of the Antiguary. 





Out of the thousands of English and American tourists who year 
after year flock to Stratford-on-Avon for Shakespeare’s sake, have a 
dozen, I wonder, sought out his traces on Bankside? ‘‘ By the way, 
where is Bankside? I haven’t an idea. It sounds as if it were 
somewhere up in the North—in Scotland, like Dee-side, you know.” 
This was the remark of a friend of mine when I told her that I was 
going to Bankside to look at Shakespeare’s bear-garden. My friend 
was a lady supposed to know her London fairly. ‘“ Bankside, South- 
wark,” I explained. “Yes; but where is Southwark?” Well, never 
mind! We all know Cannon-street Railway Bridge, so we can make 
that our starting-point. 

From Southwark Bridge, looking eastward, the colossal life of the 
great city impresses one with an overwhelming sense both of magni- 
tude and activity. There is something solemn in its size and enor- 
mous energy. All is large, Titanic, even the noise of the huge 
station near at hand. Crossing the iron bridge, I descended a flight 
of granite steps to the right, and was at once on a wharf on the 
Surrey side. Here there is plenty of noise and bustle. This is 
Bankside. Between two blocks of foundry buildings facing the river 
15 
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there is a narrow slit. On one grimy wall I read the name “‘ Bear 
Garden.” I looked up the dingy passage with deep interest, knowing 
that I was then actually on the old playground of the Elizabethan 
age. Gazing along the slit I saw black walls shored up with heavy 
black planks that stretched right across the narrow opening. The 
ground too was intensely black with the soft refuse sand from the 
foundry castings. The passage was so distinctly uninviting that, had 
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it not been for its name, I should not have gone through it ; but 
being “ Bear Garden,” I felt I must needs pass along it for Shake- 
speare’s sake. I was amply rewarded for my boldness, for a short 
distance up there was a wide opening in the wall, disclosing a great 
workshop under so admirable a play of light and shade that at the 
fortunate moment when I was so happy as to see it, it seemed to be 
absolutely whispering in softly muffled tones, “Come, etch me! 
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Come, etch me!” There was no etcher at hand, so"I could but try 
to fix the scene on my memory the best way I could. Imagine, 
then, a great workshop with a bright top-light falling on the edges of 
a multitude of dark wooden rafters and supports, all coated with the 
soft sand that had become black by being used for casting; the 
workmen all toned down to the same dusky hue, moving silently 
about on the soft black ground, while the tap and clang of hammers 
never ceased. Anything more delightfully harmonized by that soft, 
all-pervading black, that yet, under that brilliant sunlight from above, 
was so full of such rich colour as etchers see and love, can hardly be 
conceived. And to come upon such an artistic treasure in such a 


THE BEAR GARDEN, OR HOPE THEATRE. 


place! It was too delightful! I do not know whether it is to be 
seen every day. And then, of course, one must take one’s eyes with 
one. 

“ Rose Alley” I found in the very next turning to Bear Garden. 
I hailed it.as a memorial of the “ Rose,’’ one of the long-vanished 
Bankside play-houses. Of “the great Globe itself,” Shakespeare’s 
own playhouse, not even the name of an alley remained to tell me 
the exact spot on which it stood ; its site has been absorbed by the 
great brewery in which Dr. Johnson once took so deep an interest. 
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It must have been quite close to Bear Garden. Returning to Bear 
Garden Wharf, I passed along the busy quay until I reached a broad 
opening inland, at the further end of which are some magnificent 
plane trees. The opening is Emerson Street, the trees are within 
the gates of the great vinegar-works that stand within the ancient 
limits of the old Bear Garden. Close by them, in Sumner Street, is 
the modern church of St. Peter’s, covering, they say, the very site of 
the old bear-baiting circus. ‘The White Bear” I noticed in this 
street, the “Brown Bear” not far off, but of Shakespeare’s own name 
and fame not a vestige was to be found—locally it has left “not a 
rack behind.” 

Pond Yard was the next opening ; there you will find paving-stones 
and granite kerbs by the thousand, and a huge steam polishing table, 
fourteen feet in diameter, at work, smoothing granite as easily as if 
it were unbaked pie-crust, while great blocks of stone are being 
swung aloft as if they were but a feather-weight. 

Shakespeare is so mysterious a personage that it is dangerous to 
make any positive assertion about him; but good authorities allow 
us to believe that for some years he lived in the real Sir John Fal- 
staffs house, opposite the east end of that St. Saviour’s whose 
pinnacles still rise with such delicate beauty in the twilight. At any 
rate it is a great pleasure to me to believe he lived there. The floor 
of that church he must have trodden. In that church still hangs the 
hat of his Cardinal Beaufort who “died and made no sign,” and 
who lived in the old palace, the park wall of which Shakespeare must 
have passed in his daily walks to and from his theatre before he 
reached the path by the river, and saw Elizabeth’s London rising on 
the low hills opposite. Who shall say how much of that glorious 
literature we call “ Shakespeare” was thought out during those daily 
strolls? Did he love London? I think not; not as a Londoner 
loves London. It was his study, his workshop, but his heart was far 
away. Of that marvellous view from Bankside, as Shakespeare saw 
it, and as contemporary art has preserved it, what now remains? 
The river, part of the quaint harbour of Queenhithe, the inlet by 
Castle Baynard, the White Tower, the ground plan, a few imme- 
morial names, all else gone or changed. Even in Shakespeare’s own 
works the actual form of what he saw is all transmuted into “some- 
thing rare and strange ;” but here on Bear Garden Wharf, in spirit 
may one still dream a Midsummer Dream ; and when at length the 
great station is quiet, when the huge railway bridge has ceased to 
vibrate with the last ponderous train, here may one see, rising before 
fancy’s eye, a Thames bridge, weird and mystic, invisible in the 
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garish light of day, and across the bridge airy forms come trooping, 
Hamlet and Ophelia, Juliet and Romeo, Shylock and Portia, “the 
very ill-favoured rough bear Sackerson,” Queen Mab, Titania, 
Oberon, Puck, and all the lovely rout of fairland—all the children of 
Shakespeare’s brain, all dearest friends and companions for ever of 
us and of all the world. When the first shrieks of the engine are 
heard, the airy bridge trembles. It is but a bat’s back after all, and 
on that bat’s back away they all fly “ merrily, merrily,” “ free to the 
elements.” 

L. ALLDRIDGE. 


Conscientious Authors. 


IETRO BEMBO, a noble Venetian, secretary to Leo X., was 

noted for the fastidious revisals he bestowed upon his composi- 
tions. He had forty portfolios, through which each sheet gradually 
found its way ; but no remove was ever made until it had undergone 


a fresh perusal, and further correction. Macaulay states in one of 


his admirable essays, that he has in his possession the variations in a 
very fine stanza of Ariosto, which the poet had altered a hundred 
times. Petrarch is said to have made forty-four alterations in one 
verse, Gibbon wrote his memoir six times over, and after all has left 
it a fragment. In that work he has mentioned what a number of 
experiments he made in the composition of his great history, before 
he could hit the middle tone between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical 
declamation. The first chapter was written and re-written three 
times, and the second and third twice, before he was tolerably satis- 
fied with their effect. Buffon wrote his ‘ Epoques de la Nature” 
eighteen times before he allowed them to appear in print. Every 
line of Sismondi's ‘‘ Italian Republics” was written three times, and 
so were almost the whole of his historical works. As he drew nearer 
the end of his life, composition was less laborious, and he contented 
himself with writing parts of the ‘‘ History of France” twice over 
only. His revisal of what he had written was very careful: he cor- 
rected his proofs five or six times, and generally twice read aloud all 
that he penned. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Shakespeare Press. 


HIS celebrated printing establishment was founded in 1790, 
and owed its existence to George Nicol, court bookseller 
during the greater part of King George the Third’s reign. Nicol 
had married a niece of Alderman John Boydell, and was thus 
brought into intimate relations with that illustrious patron of art. 
Nicol’s first care was to secure the services of a skilful punch-cutter. 
Him he found in the person of William Martin, a brother of Robert 
Martin, Baskerville’s successor. So persuaded was Nicol of Martin’s 
ability “‘to cut sets of type after approved models, in imitation of 
the sharp and fine letter used by the French and Italian printers,” 
that he housed the punch-cutter under his own roof until he was 
ready to begin the printing of the famous edition of Shakespeare, 
eighteen parts, in nine volumes, with the 100 steel engravings which 
constituted the magnificent Boydell gallery. 

In 1791 the first part of the great work made its appearance. It 
created a genuine sensation. The last volume was completed in 
1810. Said Dibdin: “There is scarcely one perceptible shade of 
variation from the first page of the first volume to the last page of 
the work, either in the colour of the ink, the hue of the paper, or the 
clearness or sharpness of the type.” 

Said William Bulmer, speaking of the elegant productions of the 
Shakespeare Press: “They are particularly meant to combine the 
various beauties of printing, typefounding, engraving, and paper- 
making.” 


“Le Pastissier Francois.” 


PERFECT copy of “ Le Pastissier Francois ” (1665) has come 

to light in Holywell Street bound up with a worthless tract. 

It was printed at Amsterdam in 1665 by Louis and Daniel Elzevir. 

A copy sold for £60 in 1883, and another was purchased for no less 

than 10,000 frs. at a Paris sale a few years since. This is one of 

the most desirable and valuable of the Elzevirs. A fac-simile of its 

title-page is published in Mr. Andrew Lang’s “ Books and Bookmen,” 

and a reference to it occurs in the last volume of the Booxworm 
(p. 100). 









On Autobiographies. 


OBODY ever wrote a dull autobiography. If one may make 
such a bull, the very dulness would be interesting. The 
autobiographer has ex officio two qualifications of supreme 
importance in all literary work. He is writing about a topic in 
which he is keenly interested, and about a topic upon which he is 
the highest living authority. It may be reckoned, too, as a special 
felicity that an autobiography, alone of all books, may be more 
valuable in proportion to the amount of misrepresentation which it 
contains. We do not wonder when a man gives a false character to 
his neighbour, but it is always curious to see how a man contrives 
to present a false testimonial to himself. It is pleasant to be 
admitted behind the scenes and trace the growth of that singular 
phantom which, like the spectre of the Brocken, is the man’s own 
shadow cast upon the coloured and distorting mists of memory. 
Autobiography for these reasons is so generally interesting, that I 
have frequently thought with the admirable Benvenuto Cellini that it 
should be considered as a duty by all eminent men ; and, indeed, by 
men not eminent. As every sensible man is exhorted to make his will, 
he should also be bound to leave to his descendants some account 
of his experience of life. The dullest of us would in spite of them- 
selves say something profoundly interesting, if only by explaining 
how they came to be so dull—a circumstance which is sometimes in 
great need of explanation. On reflection, however, we must admit 
that autobiography done under compulsion would be in danger of 
losing the essential charm of spontaneity. The true autobiography is 
written by one who feels an irresistible longing for confidential ex- 
pansion; who is forced by his innate constitution to unbosom 
himself to the public of the kind of matter generally reserved for 
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our closest intimacy. Confessions dictated by a sense of duty, like 
many records of religious experience, have rarely the peculiar 
attractiveness of those which are prompted by the simple longing for 
human sympathy. Nothing, indeed, in all literature is more impres- 
sive than some of the writings in which great men have laid bare 
to us the working of their souls in the severest spiritual crisis. But 
the solemnity and the loftiness of purpose generally remove such 
work to a rather different category. Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions” is an 
impassioned meditation upon great religious and philosophical 
questions which only condescends at intervals to autobiographical 
detail. Few books, to descend a little in the scale, are more in- 
teresting whether to the fellow-believer or to the psychological 
observer, than Bunyan’s “ Grace Abounding.” We follow this reab 
pilgrim through a labyrinth of strange scruples invented by a quick 
brain placed for the time at the service of a self-torturing impulse, 
and peopled by the phantoms created by a poetical imagination 
under stress of profound excitement. Incidentally we learn to know 
and to love the writer, and certainly not the less because the spiritual 
fermentation reveals no morbid affectation. We give him credit for 
exposing the trial and the victory simply and solely for the reasom 
which he alleges ; that is to say, because he really thinks that his 
experience offers useful lessons to his fellow-creatures. He is no 
attitudinizer, proud at the bottom of his heart of the sensibility which 
he professes to lament, nor a sanctimonious sentimentalist stimulating 
a false emotion for purposes of ostentation. He is as simple, honest, 
and soundhearted as he is tender and impassioned. But these very 
merits deprive the book of some autobiographical interest. It never 
enters his head that anybody will care about John Bunyan the tinker, 
or the details of his tinkering. He who painted the scenes in Vanity 
Fair could have drawn a vivid picture of Elstow and Bedford, of 
Puritanical preachers and Cromwellian soldiers, and the judges and 
gaolers under Charles II. Here and there, in scattered passages of 
his works, he gives us graphic anecdotes in passing which set the 
scene before us vividly as a bit of Pepys’s diaries. The incidents 
connected with his commitment to prison are described with a 
dramatic force capable of exciting the envy of a practised reporter. 
But we see only enough to tantalize us with the possibilities. He 
tells us so little of his early life that his biographers cannot make up 
their minds as to whether he was, as Southey calls him, a “ black- 
guard,” or a few degrees above or below that zero-point of the scale 
of merit. Lord Macaulay takes it for granted that he was in the 
Parliamentary, and Mr. Froude thinks it almost proved that he was 
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in the Royalist army. He tells us nothing of the death of the first 
wife, whose love seems to have raised him from blackguardism ; nor 
of his marriage to the second wife, who stood up for him so bravely 
before the judges, and was his faithful companion to the end of his 
pilgrimage. The book is therefore a profoundly interesting account 
of one phase in the development of the character of our great prose- 
poet ; but hardly an autobiography. The narrative was worth writing, 
because his own heart, like his allegorical Mansoul, had been the 
scene of one incident in the everlasting struggle between the powers 
of light and darkness, not because the scene had any independent 
interest of its own. 
In this one may be disposed to say Bunyan judged rightly. The 
wisest man, it is said, is he who realizes most clearly the narrow 
limits of human knowledge ; the greatest should be penetrated with 
the strongest conviction of his own insignificance. The higher we 
tise above the average mass of mankind, the more clearly we should 
see our own incapacity for acting the part of Providence. The 
village squire, who does not really believe in anything invisible from 
his own steeple, may fancy that he is of real importance to the world, 
for the world for him means his village. “ P. P. clerk of this parish” 
thought that all future generations would be interested in the fact 
that he had smoothed the dog’s-ears in the great Bible. A genuine 
statesman who knows something of the forces by which the world is 
governed should have seen through the humbug of history. He 
should have learnt the fable of the fly and the chariot wheel, and be 
aware that what are called his achievements are really the events 
upon which, through some accident of position, he has been allowed 
to inscribe his name. One stage in a nation’s life gets itself labelled 
Cromwell, and another William Pitt; but perhaps Pitt and Cromwell 
were really of little more importance than some contemporary P. P. 
This doctrine, however, is considered, I know not why, to be immoral, 
and to smack of fatalism, cynicism, jealousy of great men, and other 
objectionable tendencies. We are in a tacit conspiracy to flatter 
conspicuous men at the expense of their fellow-workers, and he is 
the most generous and appreciative who can heap the greatest 
number of superlatives upon growing reputations, and add a stone 
to the gigantic pile of eulogy under which the historical proportions 
of some great figures are pretty well buried. We must not complain, 
therefore, if we flatter the vanity which seems to be the most essential 
ingredient in the composition of a model biographer. A man who 
expects that future generations will be profoundly interested in the 
state of his interior seems to be drawing a heavy bill upon posterity. 
16 
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And yet it is generally honoured. We are flattered perhaps by this 
exhibition of confidence. We are touched by the demand for 
sympathy. There is something pathetic in this belief that we shall 
be moved by the record of past sufferings and aspirations as there is 
in a child’s confidence that you will enter into its little fears and 
hopes. And perhaps vanity is so universal a weakness, and, in spite 
of good moralizing, it so strongly resembles a virtue in some of its 
embodiments, that we cannot find it in our hearts to be angry with 
it. We can understand it too thoroughly. And then we make an 
ingenious compromise with our consciences. Our interest in Pepys’s 
avowals of his own foibles, for example, is partly due to the fact that 
whilst we are secretly conscious of at least the germs of similar 
failings, the consciousness does not bring any sense of shame, 
because we set down the confession to the account of poor Pepys 
himself. The man who, like Goldsmith, is so running over with 
jealousy that he is forced to avow it openly, seems to bea sort of 
excuse to us for cherishing a less abundant stock of similar sentiment. 
This is one occult source of pleasure in reading autobiography. We 
have a delicate shade of conscious superiority in listening to the 
vicarious confession. “I am sometimes troubled,” said Boswell, 
‘by a disposition to stinginess.” “So am I,” replied Johnson, 
“but I do not tell it.” That is our attitude in regard to the 
autobiographer. After all, we say to ourselves, this distinguished 
person is such a one as we are; and even more so, for he cannot 
keep it to himself. The conclusion is not quite fair, it may be, when 
applied to the case of a diarist like Pepys, who, poor man, meant 
only to confide his thoughts to his note-books. But it applies more 
or less to every genuine autobiographer—to every man, that is, who 
has deliberately written down a history of his own feelings and 
thoughts for the benefit of posterity. — Cornhill. 
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Historical Documents at Rome. 


T is said that the Pope has ordered that the records of the law- 
suits of the most celebrated condemned heretics are to be trans- 
ported from the Holy Office to the Vatican. In the archives of the 
Holy Office are preserved records of the lawsuits of those who were 
accused of heresy and immorality. These offer an inexhaustible 
field for historians. There are kept the documents relating to the 
trial of Bruno at Rome. Those published by Berts only refer to the 
proceedings at Vienna. In the Vatican archives are preserved 
the documents of the civil tribunal, contained chiefly in the Pontifical 
registers. From these sources the most illustrious antiquarians of 
this century, Angelo Mai, M. Marini, August Theiner, and Luigi 
Tosti, have drawn much information of the greatest value. Theiner 
wrote the celebrated history of Clement XIV., and Tosti, by special 
permission, had access to many unpublished documents when writing 
the life of Boniface VIII. He is now directing the publication of 
the registers, those of Clement V. being nearly finished. Theiner, 
being accused of having carried away various important documents, 
was disgraced, and was sent out of the Vatican, and died in soli- 
tude at Civita Vecchia. The Pope, seeing that the times are 
favourable for heretics, and fearing that the most celebrated cases 
will be forgotten at the Holy Office, has ordered their removal to the 
Vatican. It is said that a new “ Life” of Bruno is to be prepared at 
the Vatican confuting the Liberals’ condemnaticn of the Inquisition 
and of his sentence, and showing Bruno under another aspect, as 
guilty of vices worse than heresy, defaming him completely, and 
proving his guilt in every particular by documentary evidence. 
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Some Enemies of Books. 


ANY books of antiquity were destroyed by royal edict, 

others by decrees of councils, and still others fell under the 
anathema of the Pope. The Roman Church has been especially 
nimical to literature, and again and again has she attempted to 
silence all who opposed her doctrine and polity. Pope Alexander 
VI. ordered all books prejudicial to the Church to be burned. Pope 
Gregory VII. ordered the Palestine Apollo to be destroyed by fire, a 
library that had been enriched by several emperors. The distinction 
between profane and sacred literature dates doubtless from this time, 
all works not sanctioned by the Church being declared profane. 
The Jesuits quite effectually stamped out the literature and de- 
stroyed the national independence of the Bohemians by their pro- 
scriptions. 

How much has history and literature lost through the famous 
Indexes? The Index was a catalogue of books forbidden to be 
read. Another list, called the Expurgatory Index, contained the 
titles of books that were to be amended by the Church. Catholics, 
however, were not the only destructionists. The Reformers had 
their bonfires, selecting for their prey illuminated manuscripts ; the 
Puritans waged war on popish books; Jews burned pagan books, 
and Romans Jewish books; and in these conflagrations, while the 
world has been rid of much that would be an incumbrance and an 
offence to the alcoves of our modern libraries, yet there can be no 
doubt that religious zeal and partizan spirit has deprived us of much 
valuable treasure. 

A valuable manuscript of the book of Genesis, belonging to the 
Cottonian Library, was partially destroyed by fire in 1731. ‘This 
manuscript was illustrated with 250 paintings. Of this number only 
twenty-one were saved. Classic students lament over the lost books 
of Livy. We have only thirty-five books of this author out of 140. 
Of Tacitus we have a little more than four books out of thirty, “yet 
Tacitus in fragments is still the colossal torso of history.” It is 
impossible to estimate what we have suffered in the loss of Varro’s 
lives of 700 distinguished Romans, and Atticus’s “ Acts of Eminent 
Citizens of Rome.” 
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Boccaccio’s ‘Genealogy of the Gods.” 


MLTHOUGH Boccaccio is anything but “a man of one 
m book,” it is almost equally certain that it is by one work 
alone that he is known to the majority of people. Among 
his minor works is ‘‘ De Genealogia Deorum Gentilium,” which ap- 
peared at Venice, ‘‘ per Vindelimum de Spira,” in folio in 1472. It 
was evidently exceedingly popular, for editions appeared in 1475 
(? at Cologne), 1481, 1487, 1494, 1497, 1511, and 1532; edi- 
tions in Italian appeared in 1547 and 1553, and in French in 1498. 
This list does not pretend to be at all exhaustive ; but the editions 
enumerated are the most important. Of the earlier French transla- 
lations the best known is that of Jehan Petit, of 1531. “‘ De la 
Genealogie des Dieux” of this date has its title in red and black 
alternate lines, within a beautiful woodcut border designed by 
Geoffrey Tory. It is printed in Gothic characters, and the work is 
profusely illustrated with baldly-executed engravings on wood, and 
numerous initials, the latter also by Tory, who also designed the 
mark of the printer, Philip de Noir, on the verso of the last leaf. 
There are 228 pages, besides the “ table.” 

It is interesting to note that Geoffrey Tory published through 
Petit one of his first volumes, “ The Geography of Pomponius Mela,” 
1507. Petit was a bookseller—a /sbraire—rather than a printer, and 
we find his name connected with editions of Virgil, “ Lancelot du 
Lac,” an excessively rare edition of “Saint Graal,” Gringore’s 
“ Heures,” &c., all of which were printed either for him alone or in 
partnership with other booksellers. It is stated that Petit kept no 
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fewer than fifteen presses constantly employed. He used Gothic 
characters ; and his impressions were so correct and beautiful that 
he was sworn printer and bookseller to the University of Paris, and 


FACSIMILE OF A PAGE OF BOCCACCIO’S ‘DE LA GENEALOGIE 
DES DIEUX.” 


chosen Master of the Company. The words petit a petit (by little 
and little) which he used in his titles of course are derived from his 


name. At the middle of the sixteenth century a printer-publisher 
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named Thomas Petit resided in St. Paul’s Churchyard at the sign 
of the Maiden’s Head, and printed several law books apparently 
without any right todo so. This publisher’s name also occurs in 
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FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF GILLES’ ‘‘ CHRONICLES.” 


connection with the works of Saint Bernard, the Bible in English, 
Chaucer, Liturgies, and also with the earliest issue of the A B C, to 
which reference is made in the January number of THE Bookworm, 
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(pp. 33-35). He had, at one time, an establishment in Paris, and 
there is hardly any doubt about Ames’ conjecture that he was related 
to the famous Jehan Petit. We give here (through the courtesy of 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, New York) a facsimile, reduced by one-half, of 
the forty-third page of Boccaccio’s “ De La Généalogie des Dieux.” 
As an admirable specimen of Petit’s title-pages we also give a fac- 
simile, likewise reduced, of one of the earliest French chronicles, the 
work of Nicole Gilles, entitled ‘‘ Les tres elegantes tres Veridiques 
et Copieuses Annalles des preux tres bellicqueses Gaules,” from the 
fall of Troy to the reign of Francois I. The first edition (1520) is 
in folio, and contains wood engravings and numerous ornamental 
initials and two engraved title-pages. The 1520 edition is very rare, 
Brunet himself never having seen a copy. The 1528 edition is not 
uncommon. 


W. FROGNALL MELHUISH. 
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The History of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


II.—Its FounDER AND NUMBER ONE. 


EpwarD Cave is one of 
the very few booksellers 
and publishers of the last 
century of whom we have 
an authentic account. And 
this biography derives an 
additional interest from the 
fact that it was written by 
Dr. Johnson, than whom 
none was better qualified 
for the task. Johnson’s 
‘* Life” of Cave appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1754 (pp. 55-58). From 
this source we extract the following condensed particulars. 

Edward Cave was born at Newton, in Warwickshire, Feb. 29, 
1691. His father was the youngest son of Mr. Edward Cave, of 
Cave’s-in-the-Hole, a lone house on the street-road in the same 
county, which took its name from the occupier ; but, having con- 
curred with an elder brother in cutting off the entail of a small 
hereditary estate, by which act it was lost from the family, he was 
reduced to follow the trade of a shoe-maker. He was a man of good 
reputation in his narrow circle, and remarkable for strength and 
intrepidity. He lived to a great age, and was, in his latter years, 
supported by his son. 
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It was fortunate for Edward Cave that, having a disposition to 
literary attainments, he was not cut off by the poverty of his parents 
from opportunities of cultivating his faculties. He was, we find, sent 
to the school of Rugby, then under the direction of the Rev. Mr. 
Holyock [Holyoke], who had judgment to discover, and for some time 
generosity to encourage, the genius of young Cave, and declared his 
resolution to breed him for the University, and recommend him as a 
servitor to some of his scholars of high rank ; but this resolution was 
not carried into effect; his superiority in literature rendered him 
obnoxious to his school-fellows of higher rank, and he, for petty 
offences, frequently suffered that obloquy which was probably their 
due. The loss of a cock, a favourite of his mistress, completed his 
disgrace. Mr. Holyock withdrew his kindness from him, and, 
harassed at length with the harshness he was compelled to suffer, 
Cave relinquished the hope of attaining a literary education, and left 
the school to seek some other means of gaining a livelihood. 

His course seems, for some time, to have been desultory. He 
was first placed with a collector of the excise, afterwards with a 
timber-merchant at the Bank Side: at length he was bound appren- 
tice to Mr. Collins, a printer of reputation, and deputy alderman. 

This was a trade for which men were formerly qualified by a 
literary education, and which was pleasing to Cave, because it fur- 
nished some employment for his scholastic attainments. Here, 
therefore, he resolved to settle, though his master and mistress lived 
in perpetual discord. From the inconveniences of these domestic 
tumults he was soon released, having, in only two years, attained so 
much skill in his art, that he was sent without any superintendent to 
conduct a printing-house at Norwich, and publish a weekly paper." 
In this undertaking he met with some opposition, which produced a 
public controversy, and procured young Cave reputation as a writer. 

When his apprenticeship was over, he, having married a young 
widow, with whom he lived at Bow, worked as a journeyman in the 
printing-house of Mr. Barber, whose Tory principles had such a pre- 
valence with Cave that he was for some years a writer in Mis?’s 
Journal, which (though he afterwards obtained, by his wife’s interest, 
a small place in the Post Office) he for some time continued. Here 
he wrote an account of the criminals, and other works, and was 
afterwards raised to the office of Clerk of the Franks, in which he 
acted with great spirit and firmness, which were, we should have 
imagined, necessary, as the privilege of franking was then much 
abused. For this firmness, however, he was ejected from his office ; 

t The Norwich Courant. 
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yet did he not think himself discharged from his trust, but continued 
to refuse his nearest friends any information respecting its interior 
management. 

By this constancy of diligence, and diversification of employment, he, 
in time, collected a sum sufficient for the purchase of a small printing- 
office, and began the Gentleman's Magazine, a periodical publication, 
of which the scheme is known wherever the English language is 
spoken. To this undertaking he owed the affluence in which he 
passed the last twenty years of his life, and the fortune which he left 
behind him, which, though large, had been yet larger had he not 
rashly and wantonly impaired it by innumerable projects, of which I 
know not that ever one succeeded. 

Mr. Cave, when he formed the project, was far from expecting the 
success which he found ; and others had so little prospect of its con- 
sequence that, though he had for several years talked of his plan 
among printers and booksellers, none of them thought it worth the 
trial. That they were not restrained by their virtue from the execu- 
tion of another man’s design, was sufficiently apparent as soon as 
that design began to be gainful ; for in a few years a multitude of 
magazines arose and perished ; only the London Magazine, supported 
by a powerful association of booksellers, and circulated with all the 
art and all the cunning of trade, exempted itself from the general fate 
of Cave’s invaders, and obtained, though not an equal, yet a con- 
siderable sale. 

He continued to improve his Magazine, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing its success proportionate to his diligence, till in the year 
1751 his wife died of an asthma ; with which, though he seemed not 
at first much affected, yet in a few days he lost his sleep and his 
appetite, and, lingering two years, fell, by drinking acid liquors, into 
a diarrhoea, and afterwards into a kind of lethargic insensibility, in 
which one of the last acts of reason he exerted was fondly to press 
the hand that is now writing this little narrative. He died on 
January 10, 1754, et. 63; having just concluded the twenty-third 
annual collection. 

He was a man of large stature, not only tall, but bulky, and was, 
when young, of remarkable strength and activity. He was generally 
healthful, and capable of much labour and long application; but in 
the latter years of his life was afflicted with the gout, which he 
endeavoured to cure or alleviate by total abstinence, both from 
strong liquors and animal food. From animal food he abstained 
about four years, and from strong liquors much longer, but the gout 
continued unconquered, perhaps unabated. 
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His resolution and perseverance were very uncommon. Whatever 
he undertook, neither expense nor fatigue were able to repress him ; 
yet his constancy was calm, and, to those who did not know him, 
appeared faint and languid, but he always went forward, though he 
moved slowly. 

The same chilliness of mind was observable in his conversation, 
he was watching the minutest accent of those whom he disgusted by 
seeming inattention ; and his visitant was surprised when he came 
the second time by preparations to execute the scheme which he 
supposed never to have been heard. 

He was, consistently with his general tranquillity of mind, a tena- 
cious maintainer, though not a clamorous demander, of his right. 
In his youth, having summoned his fellow-journeymen to concert 
measures against the oppression of their masters, he mounted a kind 
of rostrum, and harangued them so efficaciously that they determined 
to resist all future invasions. And when the stamp-officers deter- 
mined to stamp the last half-sheet of the magazines, Mr. Cave alone 
defeated their claim, to which the proprietors of the rival magazines 
would have meanly submitted. 

He was a friend rather easy and constant than zealous and active ; 
yet many instances might be given where both his money and dili- 
gence were employed liberally for others. His enmity was, in like 
manner, cool and deliberate ; but, though cool, it was not insidious, 
and though deliberate, not pertinacious. 

His mental faculties were slow, he saw little at a time, but that 
little he saw with great exactness. He was long in finding the right, 
but seldom failed to find it at last. His affections were not easily 
gained, and his opinion not quickly discovered. His reserve, as it 
might hide his faults, concealed his virtues, but such he was, as they 
who best knew him have most lamented. 


The consummation of Cave’s years of planning and devising was 
witnessed early in February, 1731, when the first number, dated 
January of that year, appeared. The Gentleman's Mag7sine ; or, 
Monthly Intelligencer, professed to contain “ more in quantity and 
greater variety than any book of the kind and price.”* Its imprint 
runs: “London, Printed and Sold at St. John’s Gate, and by F. 
Jefferies in Ludgate Street, and most booksellers in town and 
country.” All things considered, this periodical of forty-two octavo 

* It may be questioned whether this declaration appeared on the first editions, 
as it had no rival for a year after starting. 

* This wording differs in several reprints, and in the later examples Cave’s name 


is given. We may here mention that the names of E. Cave, Jr.—an imaginary 
nephew—and R. Newton are fictitious. 










pages was a very remarkable sixpennyworth. Judged by the literary 
standard of to-day, it cannot be denied that it contains some very 
sorry stuff, but other times, other manners. The numbers thus made 
up: nineteen pages are devoted to weekly essays ; four to poetry ; 
nine to domestic occurrences during January; four to deaths, 
marriages, and promotions ; one to prices of goods, stocks, &c. ; 
two to foreign affairs ; one to gardening ; and two to a list—sixty-one 
in number—of books‘ published during the month, and a list of fairs 
from February to March 12. The first and most considerable por- 
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tion deals with essays in and extracts from the principal papers ; 
the topics dealt with relating to Queen Elizabeth, the Ministers, 
Treaties, liberty of the press, the Riot Act, armies, traitors, patriots, 
criticism, versifying, ridicule, humours, love, prostitutes, music, 
pawnbrokers, surgery, and the law. ‘Truly, he must have been very 
exacting who could not here find something of interest! The 
division reserved for “ poetry” is an extraordinary one, and besides 


* From April, 1732, much greater importance was given to this division, which 
was split up into sections, and longer descriptions—“‘ after the manner of the 
Monthly Chronicle, now discontinued.” 
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Colley Cibber’s “Ode for the New Year,” there are various imita- 
tions of and skits on the Poet Laureate’s “poetic” idiocy. The 
indecency of the riddles is set off by the dreary propriety of 
Stephen Duck’s versifying. A “poetic” “Cure for the Gout,” on 
p. 356 of vol. i., is a fair specimen of the didactic verse. 

The sale of the first number must have been very great, as Cave 
was reprinting it twelve months afterwards. The fourth edition 
(which was printed in 1732") is the earliest which we have seen. In 
a conversation with Boswell, Johnson said that Cave used to sell ten 
thousand copies of the Gentleman’s Magazine, but it may be suggested 
that the first number greatly exceeded this quantity. Of the first six 
issues, indeed, ‘‘ first editions” appear to be worn out of existence, 
for almost without exception those preserved are in the second, third, 
or fourth editions, as the case may be. Following the example of 
the poets of the day, an édition de luxe, in a small number only, on 
“fine Royal Paper with margin,” was printed “‘ for the curious.” 

The following announcement explains the raison d@étre of Cave’s 
undertaking :— 

“Upon the principle that a good abridgement of the law is more 
intelligible than the statutes at large, that a nice model is as enter- 
taining as the original, and a true specimen as satisfactory as the 
whole parcel—the reasonableness of our present undertaking, which 
in the first place is to give monthly a view of all the pieces of wit, 
humour, or intelligence daily offered to the publick in the news- 
papers (which of late have so multiplied as to render it impossible, 
unless a man makes it a business, to consult them all), and in the 
next place we shall join therewith some other matters of use or 
amusement that will be communicated to us. Upon calculating the 
number of newspapers [News-Papers], no less than two hundred 
half-sheets per month are thrown from the press only in London, and 
about as many from elsewhere in the three kingdoms ; a considerable 
part of which constantly exhibit essays on various subjects of enter- 
tainment ; and all the rest occasionally oblige their Readers with 
matters of public concern, communicated to the world by persons of 
capacity through their means ; so that they become the chief channels 
of amusement and intelligence. But these being only loose papers, 
uncertainly scattered about, it often happens that many things 


* From a note in the issue of June, 1732, we learn that most of the numbers 
had been out of print several times, and at this period only the issues for the 
current year were to be had. The first volume “ will be reprinted some time in 


August next at the farthest.” The second number was being reprinted even in 
1746. 
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deserving attention, contained in them, are only seen by accident, 
and others not sufficiently published or preserved for universal 
benefit and information. 

“ This consideration has induced several gentlemen to promote a 
Monthly collection, to treasure up, as in a Macazine, the most 
remarkable pieces on the subjects above-mention’d, or at least im- 
partial abridgements thereof, as a method much better calculated to 
preserve those things that are curious, than to transcribing.” 

The foregoing introduction was reprinted on the recto of the title- 
page of the volume, and although assuming that something additional 
was expected by the subscribers, the promoters merely return thanks 
for the encouragements which they have received from the public. 
It met with “uncommon success,” and “the author at St. John’s 
Gate” would “ take it as a favour” if his readers would “ communi- 
cate any pieces of wit or entertainment proper to be inserted.” 

The following list, half of which appeared on either side of the 
view of St. John’s Gate, on the cover of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
will be perused with interest. Not only does it indicate the sources 
whence Mr. Urban obtained his varied information, but it shows 
the relative distribution of the newspaper press 160 years ago :— 


London Gazette, London Journal, Fog’s Journal, Applebee's Journal, Read's 
Journal, Crafisman, U. Spectator, Grub Street Journal, Daily Register, Free 
Briton, Hyp-Doctor, Daily Courant, Daily Post, Daily Journal, Daily Post Boy, 
Daily Advertiser, Evening Post, St. James’ Evening Post, Whitehall Evening Post, 
London Evening Post, Flying Post, York Journal, Dublin Journal, Edinburgh 2, 
Norwich 2, Exeter 2, Worcester 2, Northampton 2, Gloucester, Stamford, Not- 
tingham, Bristol News, Bury Journal, Ipswich Journal, Chester Journal, Leeds 
Mercury, Newcastle Chronicle, Derby Journal, Reading Journal, Boston, Jamaica, 
&e. 


From several papers, not in the lists, Mr. Urban also availed himself, 
notably the Weekly Register and the True Briton. 

Three slightly different views of St. John’s Gate were used on the 
cover at various periods. The first represents two persons close to 
one side of the wall; the second shows a woman in the distance, 
and a man and boy near the opening of the gate; in the third view 
the woman’s place is taken by a man, whilst the near view is taken 
up with portraits of a person on horseback, and a woman. This 
view of St. John’s Gate was the only illustration which appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine until November, 1732, when a sketch of 
the manner of the eclipse of the moon on November 2oth appeared ; 
the second occurs in the issue of the following March (1733), when 
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@ propos of the execution of Sarah Malcolm on a gibbet opposite 
Mitre Court, Fleet Street, it was announced: “We have endeavoured 
to gratify our readers with as near a resemblance of the face of this 
woman .. . as the printer will allow.” It should be mentioned, 
however, that each of the earlier volumes contains a frontispiece 
which may, or may not have appeared in the earliest issues. In all 
probability they were added by Cave in consequence of the rivalry 
which the magazine called forth. The first original article or letter 
dealt with the undue influence of money in election of M.P.’s, and 
appeared in August, 1731—the Editor omitting “the compliments 
our kind correspondent pays to our impartiality.” We give here, 
through the courtesy of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, two views of 
St. John’s Gate, and the little “posy” which appeared on Mr. 
Urban’s title-pages until 1803. 


W. RoBERTs. 


PRODESSE & DELECTARE. . . E Piurisus UNuM. 












A Corner in the Guildhall Museum. 


MOOKWORMS who visit the Guildhall go, as a rule, straight 
into the excellent Library, there to gratify their literary 
aH appetites. Having enjoyed their meal, they quit the 
Library, and—the building. ‘Thus far, and no farther” seems 
to be their rule. The casual sight-seer, on the other hand, merely 
glances at the Reading Room and Library, and lounges on to the 
Museum, which he surveys in a more or less aimless fashion. Yet 
there is much in the Library to interest the most casual of casual 
sight-seers ; and there is much in the Museum which should interest 
the most bookish of bookworms. 

If the bookworm can be persuaded to pass by the Library, he will 
speedily find himself in a small square room principally devoted to 
old-world timepieces. He must not be deterred by the old eight-day 
clocks in the centre, but must make more than a cursory survey ere 
he makes the facile descent into the Museum proper. In the pro- 
logue to this magazine Mr. Lang declared :— 





** Man delights me not often, nor woman, but books 
Are the best of good comrades in Jomeliest nooks.” 


In loneliest nooks can good comrades oft be found. In this room 
of clocks and watches, in a lonely corner, and secured under a glass 
case, are books of great value—“ unconsidered,” perhaps, but far 
from “ trifles.” 

Amongst these curiosities of literature may be seen a small quarto 
volume printed in London in 1660, the year of the Restoration. 
The frontispiece consists of a very quaint portrait of King Charles 
18 
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the Second, and the title-page is very “full.” The first portion of it 
will suffice to show the nature of the volume: “Appeal to Cesar, 
wherein Gold and Silver is proved to be the Kings Majesties Royal 
Commodity.” The author’s name was ‘‘Tho. Violet, of London, 
Goldsmith,” and the volume bears the loyal motto—“ Matth 22, 21— 
Render therefore unto Cesar (sic) the things which are Cesars, &c.”” 
The discrepancies in the spelling of Czsar’s or Cesar’s name are 
curious. 

Next may be noticed an octavo volume which is described as the 
** rst edition of Milton’s Minor Poems.” The following is the wording 
of the title-page :—‘‘ Poems of Mr. John Milton, Both English and 
Latin, composed at several times—printed by his true copies. The 
songs were set in musick by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the 
King’s Chappel and one of His Maiesties Private Musick. [A motto 
from Virgil’s 7th Eclogue here follows.] Printed and Published 
according to Order. London, Printed by Ruth Raworth for 
Humphrey Moseley ; and are to be sold at the signe of the Princes 
Arms in Pauls Church-yard, 1645.” 

The First London Directory is of great interest, and it is amusing 
to contrast this thin little book with the bulky red volumes which are 
so much in evidence on the stalls of the second-hand bookseller. 

Another first edition is the “ Annus Mirabilis” of John Dryden, 
Esq. This work of Mr. Bayes was “ Printed for Henry Herringman, 
at the Anchor in the Lower Walk of the New Exchange in 1667.” 

Some books there are which the ingenious cataloguer would find 
difficult to “classify according to sizes.” So diminutive are they 
that perhaps “128mo” would be somewhere near the mark. 
Amongst these are some ancient almanacs and views of London, 
a miniature Bible, and a very tiny “Agnus Dei,” which seems to 
have been printed by V.S. for Nicholas Lyng in 1606. Perhaps 
the palm should be awarded to a dainty little work of great civic 
interest which is small, oh so small! This is the second volume of 
“The Gigantick History of Guildhall, printed for Tho. Boreman, 
Bookseller, near the two giants in Guildhall, London, 1740, [Price 
4d.}.” At the present day the most miserly collector would probably 
be glad to get this volume (to call it a booklet would be an ana- 
chronism) at an even higher price. It has not, as far as I know, 
ever been found with strange bedfellows in the ‘‘ fourpenny box.” 

Shakespeare is represented by the 1639 edition of “Henry the 
Fourth,” which bears the imprint of John Norton, and was “to 


be sold by Hugh Perry at his shop near to Ivie Bridge in the 
Strand.” 
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A Parisian periodical, the Lettre-Journal des Paris Gazette des 
absents of Nov. 19, 1870, is interesting on account of its having been 
received from Paris on that date per “ Balloon Post.” This newspaper 
was presented to the Guildhall authorities by Mr. J. T. Ablett, and 
@ propos of the Balloon Post is exhibited a letter sent from Paris in 
this peculiar way. 

Turning away from the books, we come to the Museum proper. 
Charts, prints, and newspapers are therein included, and detain the 
wanderings of the antiquary. The charts include a large map of 
the world of 1457, and several old maps of London in the days of 
Good Queen Bess and the Merry Monarch. 

Amongst the prints should be noticed a picture of the Frost Fair 
held on the Thames from Saturday, Jan. 31, to Saturday, Feb. 5, 1814. 
Bookworms in easy-chairs by their library fires, however much they 
may object to what we are pleased to call “cold weather,” can look 
back with interest to the memorial verses “ Printed at the Crown and 
Constitution Office, Frost Fair, Feb. 4, 1814, by Stephen Warner”: 


‘* Amidst the Arts which on the Thames appear, 
To tell the wonders of this zcy year, 
PRINTING claims prior place, which at one view, 

Erects a monument of THAT and You.” 


Playbills are shown of the Theatre Royal, Weymouth, 1802, and 
Drury Lane, November 3, 1772. The latter announces the per- 
formance of “Much Ado About Nothing,” with Mr. Garrick as 
Benedick. 

I have left to the last what is perhaps the most singular of all 
these singular things. It is called the Monster ALBuM, and well 
deserves its name. We do not often have to walk round our books, 
but here indeed we do, for this immense Album, which is bound in 
mosaic leather, measures 6 feet in width by 334 feet in height. The 
weight of the book is 700 lbs., and it was presented in 1862 by the 
“Inventor,” Mr. C. Rollinger, of Vienna. 

Bookworms, when in the City, should not neglect to call at the 
house of Gog and Magog. F, G. GREEN. 


Ae 















MISCELLANEA. 


Bolingbroke’s Copy of Clarendon. 


BOOKSELLER recently catalogued a copy of Clarendon’s 
“ History of Rebellion ” (Oxford, 1707), and observed :— 
“This is a very curious copy. It appears to have belonged to the 
celebrated St. John, Earl of Bolingbroke. The first three volumes 
have a large number of his animadversions written on the margins, 
and inserted slips, charging the editors with interpolations, and 
taunting them with why they do not shew the MSS. On the account 
of his ancestor ‘Mr. Saint Joun,’ p. 86, he writes: ‘The name is 
St. John, but ye Editors seem to have spelt it thus maliciously, that 
he might appear less Saint-like’ and on (‘ being a natural Son of the 
House of Bullingbrook ’)—‘ This lying Parenthesis was plainly grosly 
added by ye Editors of ye manuscript. No wonder they refuse now 
to shew ye MSS.’” 


Shakespeare Memorial Library. 


Pe interesting and important donation of books has recently 
been received from the Indian Government. It appears that 
as far back as November, 1877, the late librarian (Mr. Hawley) 
addressed a letter on the subject to Lord Dufferin, as Viceroy of 
India, in response to which the Government of India have since 
been at considerable pains to collect all the translations of Shake- 
speare’s works published in the dependency, and have just transmitted 
them as a donation to the memorial library. They represent all the 
translations that now exist in the different Indian languages, and 
form a notable and interesting addition to the library. 












Early Venetian Printing. 


MAN the Doge’s palace, which has been partially rebuilt since 
¥| the fifteenth century, owing to a fire, there are to be found, 
253) in glass cases, many interesting examples of early Venetian 
printing. 

The first book printed in Venice, here exhibited, is “Cicero’s 
Letters,” issued by John de Spira in 1469. It is small folio with 
wide margins, in great primer, of clear and elegant roman, with large 
initial letters, and not many contractions. An edition of Pliny, by 
the same printer, in the same year, is often described as the first 
printed in Venice. It is a much finer and larger book than the 
Cicero, and ‘the pages are surrounded by splendid borders. A 
Petrarch of 1470, by the same printer, the first edition, has no stops 
and an illuminated border. 

First editions of Sallust and Tacitus are shown—quarto books, 
printed 1470—“ artis gloria prima suz.” The earliest Italian book 
has two columns on a page; it is a Boccaccio. 

Homer's “ Batrachomachia,” in the same case, was printed in 
1486 by L. Cretese, of Venice. Very little Greek had been hitherto 
published, either here or at any other city, and even in 1493 a 
Venetian printer (Bevilasque) left blanks for Greek quotations in his 
books. However, Aldus made this branch of literary work his own. 
He could not find a better place for the work than this seabound 
city, crowded with foreigners, and especially Greeks. These had 
been driven out of their native country by the Turks, now becoming 
a power in Europe, and destined to check the authority of Venice. 
Aldus employed workmen of all kinds, and kept open house for 
scholars, and had no less than thirty Greeks as editors and readers 
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of the various editions he prepared. All of these are wonderfully 
accurate, and, in some cases, are now in themselves the chief texts 
of the respective authors, as the manuscripts from which they were 
taken have been destroyed or lost. His press was set up in 1490, 
and he succeeded in publishing the editiones principes of nearly all 
the masterpieces of Greek literature. 

The first book of Aldus is not dated, but is marked as issued in 
1491. It is the “Hero and Lysander” of Muszus, printed in a 
great primer or double pica Greek, with many contractions, and 
wood-cut initials and headings. The remainder of the Greek 
editions show improvements of different kinds, and are gradually 
brought to a handier size. The fonts are not quite the same as 
those in use nowadays, and must have been very expensive to cast, 
and the books are not nearly so easy to read as modern printing in 
type cut after Porson’s models. 

One book in this collection of vara et pulchra, upon which book 
lovers of all nations gaze with a sort of reverence, is the Petrarch 
of 1581, a small octavo, entirely in italic, a font cut by Francia of 
Bologna for Aldus, imitating to some extent Petrarch’s own hand- 
writing. It is a wide, clear letter, and much more handsome and 
easy to read than some fonts used to-day, but is burdened by 
double letters. 
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Three Early Printed Books on South America, 


als HE “Chronica del Peru” of Piedro de Ciecga de Leon is an 
waa exceedingly interesting book not only to students of the 
bibliography of South America, but also to the less ex- 
clusive reader. The initial letters are most quaint, whilst the four 
or five larger wood-blocks are reproduced throughout the book with a 
frequency altogether unique. All interested in the various phases 
of architecture and its more prosaic feature of practical masonry 
will be attracted by these few pictures, in one of which a mason is 
shown at work on a scaffold, and in another a workman appears to 
be making an elaborate “salaam” to his employer. The full title 
and scope of the work will be read on the facsimile here produced. 
In addition to the hundred and thirty-four leaves of which the body 
of the book is composed, there are ten preliminary leaves, which 
include the title-page, “ El principe,” the dedication, “ Al muy alto 
of muy poderoso Sefior don Philippe,” the “ Prohemio del Author,” 
a list of contents, and a page of errata. The title-page is a hand- 
somely rubricated one, within a border and underneath the arms of 
Spain. The work is in Gothic type, and, according to the Colophon— 
“en casa de Martin de montescoda, &c.”——-was completed on March 
15 of the year in which it was published—1553. There are several 
other editions. One was issued in octavo form by Juan Steelsio, at 
Anvers, in 1554, of which that of J. Bellero, 1554, is a duplicate 
with different publisher’s name and device on the title-page. It is 
published in vol. 26 of the valuable series of reprints edited by 
B. C. Aribau, under the general title of “ Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles ” (pp. 349-458). From the brief memoir attached to this 
volume, we learn than Pedro Cieca de Leon was born in 1518, and 
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that he lived in America from 1531 to 1550. The result of his 
studies and inquiries is seen in this “Chronica,” which for many 
years served as the principal source of knowledge respecting Peru. 
Unfortunately, only the first part was published ; but, notwithstanding 


its incompleteness, it is still among the most curious and important 
books on the subject, dealing as it does with the origin and growth 
of cities that were then new, and with the rites and customs of the 
natives. Cieca, or Cieza, died at Seville in 1560. 
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“La Relacion y Comentarios del Gouernador Aluar Nufiez de Vaca, 
de lo acaescido en las dos jornadas que hizo a las Indias,” is also a 
very interesting and remarkable book, each of its parts taking a 
primary rank in the annals of the New World. We give a facsimile 
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of the title-page of the 1555 edition—of the first or 1542 issue there 
is only one copy now extant. This work describes the wanderings 
of Cabeca de Vaca with the luckless survivors of the expedition that 
had set out in 1527 for the conquest of Florida, by which was meant 
19 
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all the region afterwards known as Florida and Louisiana. It is the 
record of the first journey made by Europeans through the United 
States. Cabega de Vaca and a few others who survived the ship- 
wreck of the expedition, were seized by the Indians on the Mississippi 
coast and held in slavery for four years, but escaped and made their 
way inland across Texas to Sonora, or near to the inmost shore of 
the Gulf of California. Thence he and his three companions 
traversed the country southwards, and succeeded in reaching Mexico 
once more. On his return to Spain in 1537, having failed to get the 
governorship of Florida, which had been given to Soto, he obtained 
that of the River Plate in 1540. He arrived in Uruguay in 1541, 
and proceeded to Ascension, the capital of Paraguay, where Spanish 
authority was now seated, the site of Buenos Ayres having been 
abandoned. His work thenceforward was the exploration of the 
regions around the Paraguay and Parana, the conciliation of the 
Indian tribes, and the discovery of the route towards Peru. He 
was, however, made prisoner by mutineers, and sent back to Spain 
in 1545. His secretary, Pedro Hernandez, wrote this narrative 
(which is the first printed account of the Plata region), to which is 
appended a “ Relacion” made in 1545 by Hernando de Ribera, 
whom Cabega de Vaca had sent on a journey of exploration north- 
wards up the River Paraguay. 

This work is in small quarto form, and is composed of one hundred 
and forty-six leaves, including the title-page with engraved coat-of- 
arms, the prohemio, &c. It has also been reprinted in the series 
edited by Aribau (vol. 22). A translation by B. Smith, with a pre- 
fatory notice by G. W. Riggs, was published at Washington in 1851, 
and another privately printed edition (100 copies only) of this same 
translation— with a memoir of the translator by J. G. Phea—was 
brought out in 1871 at New York. The last line of the accompany- 
ing facsimile is, as in the original, very indistinct, but it should read 
‘* Esta tassada por los sefiores del consejo en Ochéta y cinco mis.” 

The last of our trio of interesting books relating to South America 
is the “ Primera, y Segunda Parte, de la Historia del Peru,” 1571. 
It is another fine specimen of early Seville printing, in roman type. 
The first appears to be also the last edition of this rare book, which 
was prohibited by the Royal Council of the Indies at the time of 
publication. This order was revoked in 1729, but was again issued 
in 1731. The author was one of the followers of the great Hurtado 
de Mendoza, and was an actor in, as well as an eyewitness of, many 
of the events recorded in this work. The first part, of one hundred 
and forty-two leaves, was finished in July, 1571, and the second, of 
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one hundred and thirty leaves, in the following September. Each part 
is dedicated to Philip II., the husband of Mary, Queen of England. 
‘The Imperial arms are given on the title-page of each part. We may 
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mention that we are indebted to Mr. W. J. Bouton, the New York 
bookseller, for the loan of the three facsimiles (reduced by one-half) 
which accompany this article. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Printer’s Error in the Bible. 


HE son of the Rev. Dr. H. Adler has distinguished himself 

(according to the Jewish Chronicle) by detecting a printer’s 
error in the recent issue of the Bible from the Cambridge Press. In 
the 13th verse of Isaiah xlviii., the letter “r” instead of the letter 
“f” has been used to commence the word “ foundation.” Dr. Adler 
drew the attention of Dr. Wright, Librarian of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, to the error, and the latter obtained from the Cambridge 
1 Press for Master Adler the guinea which the Press offers to any one 
# who discovers a mistake. The lad returned the guinea to Dr. Wright, 

| and asked him to credit it to the fund now being raised by the society 
to purchase the famous Fry Collection of Bibles. 


A Dealer in Odd Volumes. 





HERE used to be in Paris a bookseller whose trade was of the 
queerest. He only dealt in odd volumes. Odd volumes he 
bought and odd volumes he sold, and no others. You had lost a 
tome of the Montaigne of 1659, or of the Molitre of 1682, and you 
went to him in hopes that he might have the very volume which to 
your set was wanting. This man (writes Mr. Andrew Lang) was a 
public benefactor. It is certain that odd volumes go somewhere. 
They have not, as a rule, been burned; they have only been 
borrowed, and never sent home, packed up perhaps by a careless 
lacquey in the baggage of a parting guest. The lost volumes of 
books must be waiting for each other somewhere, like the lost 
halves, of which each of us is one, in the myth of Aristophanes 
about the origin of love. It is not certain that men and women will 
ever find their missing complement. Shelley was always looking for 
his: now it was Mary, now it was Emilia, again it was Jane. But 
the search (as conducted by Shelley and others) is frowned on by 
moralists, and suits badly with the tranquil repose of an. English 
home. The fond craving for union is harmless, when it is only the 
lost loves of the bookshelf that are to be brought once more together. 
But the old Parisian tradesman has shut up shop long ago, and found 
his way, let us hope, to the odd volumes of his lost friends. He 
was destroyed, commercially, by the habit of reprinting old books. 
‘People complete sets no longer,” he murmured, “ they reprint.” 
Such is our age, blind to the beauty of the ideal. 








Curiosities of Cataloguing. 


N anonymous friend in America has been good enough to send 

us a catalogue of “Odds and Ends” offered for sale at the 
“Literary Junk Shop” of A. S. Clark, of New York. We make the 
three following extracts, which we have no doubt will amuse our 
readers :— 


I REPEAT AS TO LISTS AND QUOTATIONS. 

I am entirely willing to make a list of anything I have, taking the 
chances of sale for my remuneration. 

But I submit if the following query, which is a sample, is fair: 
‘Please make me a complete list of your stock of Democrati¢ 
Reviews.” To answer this requires three hours’ work of a clerk. 
The reply I get is as follows: “I wanted the Dec. number for 1855, 
which I do not find on your list.” “A word to the wise is sufficient ;” 
to the otherwise, nothing short of the Earth. 


FROZEN TRUTH. 

For an order I contend, for instance, that Harper’s Magazine, 
January, 1884 (or whole number 234), is better than No. 1, 
13th series, Vol. 64, No. 2. 

Do not send a stamp with a query. I have a special arrangement 
with the P. O. Department by which I can send a moderate 
sized letter to any part of the U.S. by payment of 2 cents in 
advance. 

Once and a while I find a party who wants a ocket Bible with type 
half an inch tall. We have none at present. 


Hy, 
j 
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Since the issue of my last catalogue I have been asked by letter 
615 times: “Do you buy books?” What in Heaven’s name 
can I do with books? 

249 times, “I have a few books to sell. What are they worth?” 
Am I taken for a fortune teller ? 

796 times, “I see you advertise a set of North American Review for 
$150. I will give you $50 for it; it is worth no more to me as 
I only want it for curl papers.” 

114 times, “I am yours truly ——” Too modest, by three quarters. 

I do not think it necessary either to point the moral or adorn the 
tale. 

PAMPHLETS. 


I am very well aware that the pamphlet feature of my catalogues is 
of great interest to a few of my patrons ; but, unfortunately, they are 
in the minority. A page of pamphlets well described at 25 cents each, 
costs just as much to put in type as a page of book titles averaging 
$5 each. It is a case of “a free side-show, but a very empty circus 
tent.” This will serve as an excuse for the small space given to 
pamphlets in this issue. However, I have a constantly increasing 
supply, and shall be happy to answer any query except, “ Have you 
any pamphlets ?” 


Illustrated Newspapers. 


HE earliest newspaper systematically illustrated was the Aer- 
curius Civicus, the first number of which appeared on June 2, 
1643. No. 11 contains a portrait of the king, and an engraving of 
a new weapon called the “ Round-head.” The first newspaper, how- 
ever, containing an illustration was the Weekeley Newes of Decem- 
ber 20, 1638, which has an account of a “ prodigious eruption of 
fire, which exhaled in the middest of the Ocean Sea, over against 
the Isle of Saint Michael, one of the Terceras, and the new Island 
which it hath made.” The illustration shows “ the island, its length 
and breadth, and the places where the fire burst out.” 








The Historians of the Transition. 


OW far should the Transition Period extend? asked Mr. 

Frederic Harrison, in a recent lecture on “Books of His- 
tory.” In one sense (he answered) to the French Revolution in 
1789; in another sense to 1680. Literature becomes modern about 
1700, with Addison and Pope. So he preferred to make the period 
end about 1688. In this period there was no Thucydides, no 
Tacitus, no Gibbon, hardly even a Milman or a Hallam. The State 
system of Europe had begun to exist. We had practically the 
nations that we now know. There was no single organized Church, 
but a Church in a hundred different forms, many of which were 
destructive. Heeren gave an account of the State system of Europe, 
That historian, however (whom it was not now easy to get) was 
grievously defective in dealing with such statesmen as Richelieu and 
Cromwell and William of Orange. He commended Michelet. The 
rise of strong monarchies dated 1450-1500. Justice had not yet 
been done, he thought, to Louis XI.’s extraordinary genius. Louis 
was the earliest creator of the modern French state. The “ Me- 
moirs” of De Comines were a most important historical book: De 
Comines was really the Tacitus of the Transition. He wrote with 
full knowledge, and his book was in many ways one of the best 
political memoirs. He was immensely superior to Froissart in 
power. Hume might be read with Mr. Brewer’s corrections; but 
in no sense was it a great book. Green’s short book was excellent. 
The Reformation period of history was extremely difficult to deal 
with. There was an excellent summary in Michelet’s little book. 
It was the fashion now to despise Dr. Robertson’s history of Charles 
the Fifth, but he wrote with substantial accuracy and judgment, and 
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with freedom from prejudice, though entirely misinformed in many 
minor matters. He had been edited by Prescott. The introduction 
was one of the most important historical summaries extant. William 
of Orange, commonly called William the Silent, was one of the 
greatest of all modern characters. In English there was no well- 
known story of his career. Motley’s “History of the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” was too long. In spite of all its brilliancy and 
knowledge and research, the way in which details were crowded 
together left us in a state of fog as to the character of William of 
Orange. Mr. Harrison gave great praise to Henri Martin’s “ History 
of France,” in 16 vols., to Carlyle’s magnificent “ Cromwell ”—one 
of the greatest books of history which we now had in our language. 
There was Mr. Gardiner’s “ History of England.” Mr. Picton’s was 
the best life of Cromwell. Guizot ought to be read. Motley’s, 
Froude’s, Macaulay’s, were histories written essentially for literary 
effect. The true anodyne for readers of history was the organic 
unity of the biography of the human ideas, the living feelings of the 
onward progress of humanity as a whole. 


English Classics at the British Museum. 


HE British Museum Catalogue affords a curious, but not 

altogether unsatisfactory, standard of merit in literature ; it 
records, at least, the judgment of public opinion. To the Bible 
twenty-one volumes of the catalogue and a special index volume are 
dedicated. Shakespeare comes next with five volumes; and Homer, 
Milton, and Schiller have two volumes apiece; Dante has only a 
part of a volume, but the entries under his name are printed in close 
type, while those of some of the others are written, which interferes 
with comparison. Chaucer, Spenser, Byron, Burns, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Longfellow dwindle down to much smaller 
limits—counted by pages or columns. Among novelists, Scott is 
supreme with two volumes; Dickens, Thackeray, Kingsley, and 
Bulwer-Lytton come far in his rear, with from fourteen to thirty-two 
columns, while three suffice for George Eliot. 















Holland House Library. 


OLLAND House, one of the most interesting mansions in 

the vicinity of London, possesses a Library of considerable 
value and of great historic importance. The house, noted 
above all things for its literary associations could, indeed, scarcely 
possess a library of other than the first importance. The Princess 
Marie Leichtenstein, in her two volumes on “Holland House” 
published in 1874, gives us a capital account of the Library at this 
charming mansion, and to this account we are indebted for many 
particulars. The Library, she writes, is so lined with book-cases that 
comparatively little of the walls is to be seen. That little, however, 
looks brilliant, being hung with a many-coloured Cordova leather, 
which occupies a depth of about three feet between the top of the 
book-cases and the bottom of the cornice. The cornice itself is of 
oak, illuminated in gold, blue, and other tints. At intervals, along 
the cornice, occurs a baron’s coronet, entwined with the letter ‘ H,” 
the design which so often repeats itself inside and outside the house. 
The ceiling is divided into seven vaulted compartments, set in oak, 
with a groundwork of blue, which is relieved by gold stars. The 
compartments are alternately furnished with a skylight and a chande- 
lier. A bay-window at the centre to the west overlooks the Dutch 
garden. In the western wall of the Library are two chimney-pieces, 
painted in white and gold, and reaching to the cornice. The 
entablature of the mantelpiece is supported by three Corinthian 
columns, between which are four panels, united by an oil-painting of 
a mythological subject in a gilt frame, while beneath each mantel- 
shelf are two little medallions painted with Puf¢i. 

The bay-window opens on to a terrace, which also communicates 
with the Inner Library, and forms part of the West Rooms, On the 
East wall are two doors, separated by a book-case. 

20 
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Towards the middle of the southern half of the East wall is a 
recess affording a charming peep, which includes the centre of the 
house in its rugged grey stone, part of the East Wing with its dull 
red bricks and grey stone ornaments, part of the terraces stretching 
out in light contrast from the South side of the house, part of the 
meadow beyond these, and a great deal of the avenue, which adds a 
green side of varied tints to the picture. 

At the North and South ends of the gallery are bay-windows. 
The view from the North window, graceful and pretty, is confined 
chiefly to the gardens, while the view to the South side might be 
preferred on account of its extent. 

Among the numerous curiosities other than books, the most im- 
portant is Addison’s table, with an inscription which informs the 
reader that it belonged to the Right Hon. Joseph Addison, when 
living in the Temple, and after being in the possession of his 
daughter, of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and of Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, was purchased by Henry Edward Lord Holland at the sale of 
Mr. Rogers’ property, May 5, 1856. And here we may quote the 
Italian proverb, Bandiera vecchia, onor del Capitano, for never was a 
table, small and simple in itself, more defaced by ink-blots ; but 
these ink-blots have a merit for us, and the old green cloth on which 
we find them is more valuable in our eyes than the richest Genoese 
velvet. This table, after so many peregrinations, each of them 
adding to its fame, has at length found the best place in which to 
rest—the very room in which Addison is described to us, pacing to 
and fro. 

Macaulay has, in the following words, immortalized this Library, 
together with some of those assembled within its walls: ‘ With 
peculiar fondness they will recall the venerable chamber, in which 
all the antique gravity of a college library was so singularly blended 
with all that female grace and wit could devise to embellish a 
drawing-room. They will recollect, not unmoved, those shelves 
loaded with the varied learning of many lands and many ages, and 
those portraits in which were preserved the features of the best and 
wisest Englishmen of two generations. They will recollect how many 
men who have guided the politics of Europe, who have moved great 
assemblies by reason and eloquence, who have put life into bronze 
and canvas, or who have left to posterity things so written as it shall 
not willingly let them die, were there mixed with all that was loveliest 
and gayest in the society of the most splendid of capitals. They 
will remember the peculiar character which belonged to that circle, 
in which every talent and accomplishment, every art and science, 
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had its place. They will remember how the last debate was dis- 
cussed in one corner, and the last comedy of scribe in another; 
whilst Wilkie gazed with modest admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti ; 
whilst Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a quota- 
tion ; while Talleyrand related his conversation with Barras at the 
Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz. 
They will remember, above all, the grace and the kindness, far more 
admirable than grace, with which the princely hospitality of that 
ancient mansion was dispensed. They will remember the venerable 
and benignant countenance and the cordial voice of him who bade 
them welcome. They will remember that temper which years of 
pain, of sickness, of lameness, of confinement, seemed only to 
make sweeter and sweeter, and that frank politeness which at once 
relieved all the embarrassment of the youngest and most timid writer 
or artist, who found himself for the first time among Ambassadors 
and Earls. They will remember that constant flood of conversation, 
so natural, so animated, so various, so rich with observation and 
anecdote; that wit which never gave a wound; that exquisite 
mimicry which ennobled, instead of degrading; that goodness of 
heart which appeared in every look and accent, and gave additional 
value to every talent and acquirement. They will remember, too, 
that he whose name they hold in reverence was not less distinguished 
by the inflexible uprightness of his political conduct than by his 
loving disposition and his winning manners. They will remember 
that, in the last lines which he traced, he expressed his joy that he 
had done nothing unworthy of the friend of Fox and Grey; and 
they will have reason to feel similar joy, if, in looking back on many 
troubled years, they cannot accuse themselves of having done any 
thing unworthy of men who were distinguished by the friendship of 
Lord Holland.” * 

The Library (writes Princess Marie Leichtenstein) is not so much 
that of a bibliophile or book-collector as that of a statesman and of 
a literary man. It contains, however, over 10,000 volumes, all in 
good condition, and some of them well-bound. It is very rich in 
privately printed books, many being presentation copies. Large 
paper copies, bound with red morocco, are also numerous. There is 
a large collection of the most important historical works relating to 
Italy, Portugal, and France ; a valuable collection of Spanish litera- 
ture, a memento of the taste of the third Lord Holland ; a superb 
collection of Elzevirs; another of the Greek and Latin classics of 
the Variorum edition ; a complete set of the Delphine editions, and 

* Macaulay’s Essays ; Lord Holland. 
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some splendid examples of the Baskerville, Foulis, Bodoni, Barbou, 
and other select editions. There are also some fine examples of 
early printing, and a very extensive series of historical tracts and 
pamphlets. 

An exceedingly interesting item is a small collection brought 
together by the third Lord Holland, of various copies of Charles 
James Fox’s ‘‘ James II.” which belonged to distinguished people— 
amongst whom may be mentioned Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Philip 
Francis, Charles Edward Jerningham, Samuel Rogers, and General 
Fitzpatrick. Some of these copies contain MS. notes—the general 
tenor of which is very favourable. Among the treasures there is a 
fine copy of Dugdale’s “ Monasticon Anglicanum ” (London, 1645- 
1672) in three folio volumes, with ample margins and fine proofs of 
the plates. This was purchased by the third Lord Holland in Rome 
in 1815 ; a copy of Davila’s “ Historia delle Guerre civili di Francia” 
(1644), a work in two vols., folio, formerly in possession of the 
Queen Christina of Sweden, whose arms it bears; a copy of the 
first edition of Camoen’s “Lusiadas” (1572); ‘Le Pastissier 
Frangois ” (Amsterdam, Elzevier, 1655), in beautiful condition ; and 
a fine copy of the first and rare edition of Homer edited by 
Demetrius Chalcondyla, of Athens, with the assistance of Demetrius, 
of Candia, and of Giovanni Accioli, of Florence, at the expense of 
the brothers Nerli (1488, 2 vols. folio), The Camoens, we may 
mention, was bought by John Hookham Frere at Seville, and given 
by him to Lord Holland in November, 1812. 

The Library at Holland House is singularly rich in MS. and 
autographs. A MS. register, from 1799 to 1840, gives a record of 
books lent out of the library, and of their borrowers—many of the 
names being in the borrowers’ handwriting. The list contains the 
names of Lord Morpeth, Brougham, Frere, Kemble, Grattan, 
Southey, Madame de Staél, Sir James Mackintosh, Hallam, Jeffrey, 
Wilkie, Labouchere, and Ugo Foscolo. There are important MSS. 
of Petrarch, of Savonarola, of Lope de Vega, the originals of several 
of the Paston Letters, and autograph letters from nearly every 
literary celebrity of the first half of the present century. 


W. F. M. 








“The Gentleman’s Library.” 


POPULAR book is bound to be the object of imitation, 
and to this rule “The Ladies’ Library,” published under 
the general supervision of Steele in 1714, was no exception. 
In 1715 appeared “The Gentleman’s Library, containing rules for 
conduct in all Parts of Life. Written by a Gentleman,” 1715. The 
second edition, which is the earliest we have seen, was issued in 
1722; other editions appeared in 1734, 1744, 1764, and a Dutch 
version was published at Amsterdam in 1764, so that, unlike most 
other imitations, it achieved a certain amount of popularity. 

Reference has been made in the Bookworm on several occasions 
to the work in which Steele had a hand ; and, apart from its own 
intrinsic interest, we quote here the “ Preface to the Reader” of the 
**Gentleman’s Library” as supplementing, so to speak, our notes on 
the better known and less rare of the two publications. 

“In a book that has not a dedication prefixed, there is a sort of 
necessity of a preface ; because it looks odd to skip from a title-page, 
to an introduction. However, I did not alone consult that part of 
decency in my reasons for this preface, but penned it, with regard 
that I thought something ought to be said on the work in general. 

“The kind entertainment the town gave to ‘The Ladies’ Library, 
the success it met with, and the great call there was for it, even 
from the most distant counties, though it was swelled out into three 
volumes, and sold at a pretty handsome price, made me think that 
a ‘Gentleman’s Library’ might be a copy of no great hazard to a 
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bookseller, and make an edition of particular use and service to 
young gentlemen coming into the world. 

“Whatever advantages we have from education, from example, or 
precept, on our first entrance on the stage of life, we meet with 
accidents and temptations to withdraw us from morality, and stand 
in need of supplemental instruction, and a new director, to confirm 
us in our conduct. Views of pleasure and instability of humour, 
lead us into a thousand inconveniences, against which, we are neither 
armed by prudence, reason, or continence. 

“As to the precepts contained in this treatise, I have put them 
together, according to my power, in a manner that may make them 
useful and entertaining. To this end, as often as my memory served, 
I have interspersed them with quotations in poetry, examples from 
history, and axioms that were in credit with the sages of antiquity. 
The gay part of the world are so startled at morality, when merely 
such, when they think it is all dry and crabbed, and the whole 
volume penned for instruction, without any regard to their pleasure, 
that they cannot persuade themselves to give it a perusal, or hold 
any conversation with a book, that does not by some art insinuate 
itself to their fancies, and give them diversion, to make the use 
digested : 


* Sed veluti, pueris absynthia tetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt dulci mellis flavéque liquore ’"—— 


says Lucretius; as we anoint the rims of the cup with honey to 
engage children to drink up the bitter potion, so I have laboured to 
humour the squeamishness of the times, soften the harshness of 
discipline and duty, and give them down in a vehicle that is sweet 
and palatable: And to be yet the less despotic and magisterial in 
my rules, I have all along endeavoured, rather to recommend than 
inforce, to counsel than oblige ; for as Monsieur Bruyere, with much 
modesty, premised to his book, what I have written is not designed 
for maxims; those are like laws in morality; and I have neither 
genius nor authority to qualify me for a legislator. 

“Demosthenes, in an oration, to persuade the Athenians not to 
change any law upon small and frivolous pretences, informs us of a 
custom which prevailed among the Locrians, that whatever man 
should propose to make any new law, must do it with a rope about 
his neck; which he was to be strangled in, if he did not carry his 
point. This was such a guard and defence to the laws, that they 
had but one new one made in more than two hundred years. Had 
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the prescribing rules in morality now stood on the same terms of 
danger, I should have been less forward in venturing to give this 
assistance: However, I should have evaded the penalty, because, 
as I shall anon more particularly observe, I have intruded but very 
little novelty: If I have injured the matter in the disposition, and 
discredited good counsel by an awkward delivery, I am at the stake, 
and must submit to the censure; but hope the world will not pro- 
ceed with rigour on faults that owe their being to an impotence of 
judgment, and want of power in nature, to discharge myself with 
more sufficiency.”’ 

The contents are arranged under the following heads :—Education, 
learning, dress, conversation and the choice of friends, love and 
gallantry, courage and honour, affectation, idleness, envy, recreations 
and studies, covetousness, lying, wit and humour, drinking, marriage 
and conjugal virtues, religion, detraction, talkativeness, impertinent 
curiosity, pride, contentment, retirement, age, and death. 


The Royal Tudors as Authors. 


EARLY all of the royal Tudors were writers or translators, 

mostly of matters theological. Thus, at the exceedingly 
interesting Tudor Exhibition of Books, &c., at the British Museum, 
Henry VIII. is represented by his “Assertio Septem Sacramen- 
tarum,” printed by Pynson in 1521, 4to, and his Latin letter (also 
printed by Pynson, 1521) to the Elector of Saxony about getting 
rid of Luther ; the latest and most successful of his wives by her 
“Prayers and Lamentations of a Sinner ;” Edward VI. by an unprinted 
treatise on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; and Queen Elizabeth 
by a translation from the French. 
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Tudor Manuscripts. 


T the Tudor Exhibition in the King’s Library, British Museum 

there are three cases allotted to the department of manuscripts 
which are of great interest. Some of them bear traces of the fatal 
fire among the Cottonian MSS., but most of their text is still legible. 
The case of illuminated books of devotion will at once arrest atten- 
tion. One of these is a present from Henry to Katherine of Arragon ; 
another from Cardinal Wolsey to Henry, “en priant 4 Saint Anthonie 
vous plaira souvenir de luy qui est et sera vostre Oratour. T 
Car*”; in a third, a Latin psalter, the open page shows the text, 
“The fool hath said in his heart there is no God,” illustrated by a 
truly wonderful illumination of Henry VIII. as King David, holding 
colloquy with Archie, the Royal jester. Among the letters may be 
mentioned one from Anne Boleyn to Wolsey, promising him her 
lasting gratitude for the services he had rendered her, and another 
trom Lady Brian to Cromwell complaining that the Princess Eliza- 
beth “hath neither gown nor kertil nor petticot nor no manner of 
linen for smokes.” Some extracts from Edward VI.’s diary show 
the young king’s attempts to force his sister Mary to give up “ Her 
Mass,” and her answer that “her soul was God’s, and her faith 
she wold not chaunge nor dissemble her opinion with contrary 
doings.” A record of “a plaster for my Ladye Anne of Cleves to 
mollifie and resolve, conforte and cease payne of colde and wynde 
causses,” proves that the influenza had its Tudor equivalent. Lastly, 
a bulky volume of manuscript music shows Henry VIII. both as a 
musician and a poet. 


When shuld I expres 

My inward hevynes, 

No myrth can make me fayne 
Tyll that we mete agayn, 


is a specimen of the Royal verse. 
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Bookworms of Yesterday and To-Day. 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


ay; ISE maxims,” observes Herodotus, “have been of old laid 
Vi down by men, from these it is our duty to learn: amongst 
KBE) them is the following : ‘Let every man look to the things 
that concern himself.’” And so in this place, where we have nothing 
whatever to do with politics, we shall only concern ourselves with 
speaking of Mr. Gladstone as a bookworm. But even this phase 
of the career of the greatest living Englishman of to-day—and 
perhaps the most accomplished and versatile man of the century 
—is one which admits of a very extensive treatment. Mr. Glad- 
stone may be regarded with reason as a specialist on so many 
subjects, from Homer to fruit-farming, and from the dawn of religion 
to the most recent development of socialism, that a description of 
his books on any one of the manifold subjects with which he has 
dealt might alone occupy several pages of THE Bookworm. For 
this reason, therefore, I am compelled to deal with the present 
bookworm from a general rather than from a special point of view. 
No one knows better than Mr. Gladstone that, in his own words, 
books are a living protest on behalf of mental force and mental life, 
that they are “full of noble guidance, and that they are necessary 
conditions of every wholesome struggle to resist the invasions of the 
merely worldly mind and habit of life, and to enable us to hold our 
ground against the necessary and constantly-growing hurry and 
excitement around us, which carry us into a vortex from which we 
cannot escape.” Probably there are not many men who can put 
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this theory to so severe an application as Mr. Gladstone, who, it is 
pretty well known, frequently has at least three books “on the 
stocks ” at the same time: when his interest in one is temporarily 
exhausted he takes up another, which in due course gives place 
to a third. When reading a book, Mr. Gladstone marks off on the 
margin such passages as he wishes to remember, querying those 
about which he is in doubt, and placing a cross opposite those 
which he disputes. In many cases he makes a sort of index of his 
own which greatly facilitates future reference to the book. Mr. 
Gladstone reads nearly everything worth reading in current periodical 
literature, not excluding advertisements. Method alone enables him 
to get through an enormous mass of literature, which is generally 
disposed of in the morning before luncheon. But an hour, or even 
more, before retiring to rest is often spent in a quiet study of a new or 
favourite book. 

There is not a more confirmed “bookstaller” than Mr. Glad- 
stone ; and perhaps few could relate so many anecdotes on the 
subject as he. For over thirty years the Ex-Premier has been a 
frequent visitor to Mr. Westall’s shop in New Oxford Street, and, 
from all accounts, he is a model bookbuyer, inasmuch as he does 
not haggle over prices. The typical bookstalier sins greatly in this 
respect, and nothing has such an attraction to him as the opportunity 
of haggling for a quarter of an hour over twopence on a sixpenny 
pook! Mr. Gladstone, however, in ordering books from cata- 
logues insists upon a rebate of ten per cent. The greater number 
of his purchases have been from necessity effected through this 
means, although, as he naturally admits, he “should have preferred 
hunting.” Eminence has its drawbacks as well as its advantages ; 
and if Mr. Gladstone is occasionally seen threading his way from 
some bookshop or stall with a portly volume or two under his arm, 
the chances are a hundred to one that he has been recognized and 
his searches interrupted suddenly by/the obstrusive attentions of a 
rapidly-extending circle of spectators. A friendly back or side door 
enables the distinguished bookworm escape demonstrations which at 
once put a complete stop to his bookhunting for the time being. 
A very successful means of avoiding recognition is often assumed 
by Mr. Gladstone : the seediest of coats and hats are usually brought 
into use when the G.O.M. goes on a book foray. It was only a 
week or two ago, when so disguised, that he spent a considerable 
time in looking over and selecting a number of books from the stand 
in front of Westall’s in New Oxford Street, without being recognized. 
Where could the ubiquitous London Correspondent have been? 
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Mr. Gladstone does not now often visit the headquarters of second- 
hand books—Holywell Street, or Booksellers’ Row as it is more 
generally called, as he would not be in the place two minutes before 
being recognized. One of the shops which he frequents most is in 
the neighbourhood of the Avenue Theatre. ‘“ He finds the collec- 
tion—and also the lady who keeps the shop—amusing. Indeed, 
I am assured (says a London Correspondent) the feeling is mutual. 
They exchange their reminiscences, and, as Mr. Gladstone is quite 
well known to the bookseller, her pleasure is naturally very great. 
On the occasion of his last visit, the private secretary of a member 
of Parliament happened to be in the shop. The Ex-Premier began 
with the question, ‘Anything new to-day?’ and then he went with 
greedy avidity over the collection. ‘ Yes, very good ; but too dear.’ 
‘Ay, ay, I see; but—too dear.’ ‘Tasso, Florentine binding: let 
me look at it. No, that is a mistake, the binding is distinctly Dutch ; 
quite spurious. But really, madame, in any case it is too dear. 
Why, you are the dearest old bookseller that I ever met with, the 
very dearest,’ with a smiling play upon the adjective. At last he 
came upon one of his own works—a glorified tract. ‘ Ah,’ said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘ here is something which is altogether too cheap. You 
really ought to ask more for that work. It gave the poor author a 
world of trouble—would be cheap at double the price.’ In the end 
Mr. Gladstone put two or three small volumes into his pocket, and 
setting his face to the east wind, walked briskly to the Thames 
Embankment.” 

While on this subject of second-hand booksellers and their 
catalogues, we may point out that Mr. Gladstone’s method of 
ordering is unique in its way. An artistically marked catalogue from 
the great statesman was recently on view in a bookseller’s shop in 
Southampton Row. Thirteen books were ordered to be sent to him 
by the London and North Western Railway, “care of the Hawarden 
carrier, Red Lion Inn, Chester.” The titles of these books indicate 
how omnivorous a reader Mr. Gladstone is, in spite of many claims 
upon his time and attention. A life of the Chevalier d’Eon in 
Italian, a book on Manx customs, one of the late Frederick D. 
Maurice’s works, a tract about Ireland published in 1757, and 
entitled “Common Sense in a Letter to a Friend,” by the author 
of “Ireland in Tears,” and works on the Duke of Richmond (the 
Reform Bill Duke), on C. J. Fox, on Ossian, and on the sham 
Epistles of Phalaris, are among the items selected. 

Mr. Gladstone has been a book-collector for over three-quarters 
of acentury. He kindly informs me that he has two books which 
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he acquired in 1815, one of which was a present from Miss H. 
More. At the present time he estimates his library to contain from 
22,000 to 25,000 books, arranged by himself into divisions and 
sections in a very minute manner. The library is so exceedingly 
miscellaneous that Mr. Gladstone himself does not venture to state 
which section preponderates, although he thinks that “ theology 
may be one-fourth.” There are about twenty editions of Homer, 
and from thirty to forty translations, whole or part. He has never 
sympathized to any considerable extent with the craze for modern 
first editions, but ‘I like a tall copy,” is Mr. Gladstone’s reply, made 
with all the genuine spirit of the true connoisseur, to an inquiry on 
the subject. And so far as regards a preference for ancient authors 
—in old but good editions—to modernized reprints, the verdict is 
emphatically in favour of the former. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., has been good enough to send the follow- 
ing note respecting a recent visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden :— 

“My visit to Mr. Gladstone was brief, and a good deal of it was 
spent in the open air. My impressions of the library, therefore, 
were hurried. It struck me, however, as an extremely comfortable 
and workmanlike apartment. I found the great statesman sitting in 
an easy chair at the window with a light at the back, and it was 
evident that he spent many hours in this seat. I do not know from 
personal knowledge, but I have heard many instances of the omni- 
vorous eagerness of his reading. For instance, he had to deliver 
an address some time ago to farmers, and poultry was one of the 
topics on which he had intended to speak. He was found by a 
friend with twenty or thirty books on the subject, which he had 
specially ordered, and in a week or two had made himself almost 
complete master of all the manners and ways of these animals. I 
understand also that the library is arranged with remarkable care 
and order, and that Mr. Gladstone is able to lay his hand upon any 
book which he wants. Off the library there is a small room very 
like a martello tower. It is fire-proof and it has shelves. On these 
is placed his correspondence, tied up in bundles and arranged with 
the greatest order and care. Mr. Gladstone showed me this apart- 
ment with evident pride, and in reply to a question, said that every 
single bundle in it had been tied with his own hand. 

“As to the visit generally, permit me to add—though a little 
irrelevant to your purpose—that I carried away from it a most tender 
and delightful impression of Mr. Gladstone at home, of his urbanity, 
equanimity, and strong family affection.” 

A brief reference, in conclusion, may be made to a recent article 
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on “Books and How to House Them,” by Mr. Gladstone, which 
appeared in the Mineteenth Century. Mr. Gladstone is arranging 
books and biographical data in the octagonal iron tower, referred 
to by Mr. T. P. O'Connor. His plan of economizing space in 
the shelving of books is highly interesting, although it is not 
particularly new. It is practically an adaptation of the principle 
which has been employed in many libraries in London and else- 
where ; and consists of shelves running out at right angles from the 
wall-shelves, each containing double rows of volumes, and forming 
a stable or stall like system. At the end of each projection there 
would be a light adhering bookcase. Mr. Gladstone describes the 
economy of space thus effected in the following way :—“ And now 
as to results. It is something to say that in this way ten thousand 
volumes can be placed within a room of quite ordinary size, all 
visible, all within easy reach, and without destroying the character of 
the apartment asa room. But, on the strength of a case with which 
I am acquainted, I will even be a little more particular. I take, as 


before, a room of forty feet in length and twenty in breadth, 


thoroughly lighted by four windows on each side; as high as you 
please, but with only about nine feet of height taken for the book- 
cases ; inasmuch as all heavy ladders, all adminicuda requiring more 
than one hand to carry with care, are forsworn. And there is no 
gallery. In the manner I have described, there may be placed on 
the floor of such a room, without converting it from a room into a 
warehouse, bookcases capable of receiving, in round numbers, twenty 
thousand volumes.” 
W. RoseErts. 
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The Paston MSS. 


HE long-lost and original MSS. presented by Fenn to George 
III. have turned up at last. We know on the authority of 
Fenn himself that they were presented in 1787; and in the preface 
to his third volume, dated “‘ St. George’s day, 1789,” he says, “ They 
are now in the Royal Library.” But from that day forward, with the 
exception of a vague tradition that they were once seen by somebody 
in the hands of one of the ladies of the court, no one seems to have 
known what became of them ; nothing whatever, in short, was known 
about them beyond the simple fact that they were no longer in the 
Royal Library, until, shortly after the death of the late Col. George 
Tomline, they were found in his library at Orwell Park. Fenn’s 
introduction to the king, to whom, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Pitt, the volumes were permitted to be dedicated, was brought about 
by the intervention of his friend Dr. Pretyman, at that time Pitt's 
private secretary (afterwards better known as Zomiine, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and subsequently of Winchester) ; and it is a singular coin- 
cidence that the MSS. in question should have come to light just one 
hundred years later in the possession of one of the bishop’s grand- 
sons. 


A Reviewer's Remorse. 


DEAR poet in a distant land, 
Of whom I wrote that hard review, 
Somehow, I know not why, I feel 
Repentant, sir, concerning you. 


‘**In proof” it seemed your just desert, 
I never thought of pity then ; 

But now that Saturday is here 
I wish it were to write again. 


Though such contrition on my part 
May seem a little quaint to you, 

Who never meant—why, “ bless your heart ”— 
To take it so au sericux. 


And as I write I seem to see 
A wife with fingers in your hair, 
Creep close, and whisper, ‘‘ Never mind, 
We love them, dear, so never care !”’ 
R. Le G., in the Academy. 





Bookmaking in Spain Fifty Years Ago. 


IND a land which makes ne books and you will behold the 

lurking- place of some of the worst evils which afflict the 
human race. Something more than fifty years ago Spain was such 
a land. A writer wittily said: “The better the book the more 
difficult to obtain a license, because the Government does not wish 
to encourage writing, or even thinking upon any subject, and the 
publication of a good book sets men a-thinking.” 

Even after a license was obtained the publication was still a 
dangerous speculation, for it frequently happened that when the 
book was printed and partly circulated some great man, even more 
fastidious than the censors, discovered a dubious passage, and the 
book was prohibited. There were four difficulties, therefore, which 
an author must resolve to face before he sat down to prepare his 
manuscript : 

1. The probability that before being licensed his manuscript 
would be mutilated—a probability which amounted almost to a 
certainty. 

2. The probability that, after the work was published, some 
caprice might forbid its sale. 

3. The certainty that the greater the success of the book the 
greater would be the suspicion that would attach to the author. 

4. The certainty that the author, if a Government em/oyé, would 
be dismissed from this service. 

But there was still another drawback upon literary labour. Men 
were afraid to read, as well as to write, and the sale of a book there- 
fore was insecure. Booksellers did not care to venture upon the 
publication without some guarantee. 
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The consequence of all this was that almost every book was pub- 
lished by subscription or in numbers, or both in numbers and by 
subscription, by either of which modes the risk was lessened. These 
endeavours to repress intelligence and thwart the progress of know- 
ledge naturally weighed the heaviest upon those most in need of 
enlightenment—the lower classes. There was no difficulty in pro- 
curing a copy even of a prohibited book, provided the reader were 
known to the librarian and belonged to the wealthier class. As is 
generally known, Spain still lingers in almost medizval darkness. 
The few enlightened spirits, such as Castellar, have not been able to 
arouse the people from their lethargy and indifference. 

Quite otherwise is it with Italy. At this very moment an enter- 
prising Italian publisher is issuing a popular edition of the Bible, the 
first ever published in that country. The poorest families will now 
be enabled to obtain copies of a book which for centuries has been 
most carefully kept out of their hands. 


Disinfecting Books. 


HE following instructions for disinfecting books are given in 
Work: “Sulphur fumes will make an excellent disinfectant 
for books ; but in using them you must not subject the books to any 
degree of heat, as the heat will spoil the binding. Leather-bound 
books will crack, and cloth will blister. It will be best to put the 
books in a box and carry the fumes from the burning sulphur 
through a pipe into the box. The arrangement of the box, &c., 
will be an easy matter. After disinfecting it will be well to wash the 
binding over with glair.” 








Some Letters of Literary Celebrities. 


WT is not more than a few weeks ago that Messrs. Sotheby, 
mg we Wilkinson, and Hodge dispersed one of the finest collec- 
£29 tions of autographs that have come under the auctioneer’s 
hammer in recent years. Another collection (observes the Pad] 
Mail Gazette), smaller than that made by Mr. Abraham Hayward, 
but almost equally interesting, will be sold by them on May aist. 
It includes autograph letters from Addison, Browning, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Burns, Byron, Carlyle, Coleridge, Darwin, Dickens, Gray, 
Johnson, Keats, Lamb, Pope, Ruskin, Scott, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and Thackeray. Some of these letters have already found their way 
into the papers—among them being one from Charles Darwin on 
allotments, and a couple of interesting letters sent by Lord Tennyson 
to two of his publishers, Moxon and Strahan. 


JosePpH ADDISON. 


The following note from Addison to Hughes, a member of the 
“little senate” which met nightly at Button’s Coffee-house, will be 
read with interest by the literary student. The play referred to is, 
of course, “Cato”; and a memorandum on the back states that 
“these verses, with several others, were, however, prefixed to all 


the subsequent editions.” Here is Addison’s letter, which is dated 
April 24, 1713 :— 


**I must deprive my play of the noble Ornament you designed for it. My 
Friends, who all of them concur with me in admiring your beautiful Copy of 
Verses, are, however, of opinion that it will draw upon me an Imputation of 
Vanity, and as my play has met with an unexpected Reception, I must take 
particular care not to aggravate ye Envy and IIl-nature that will rise on course 

22 
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upon me. Besides, to tell you truly, I have received other poems upon the same 
occasion, and one or two from persons of Quality, who will never pardon me if 
I do not give them a place at the same time that I give any other.” 


THE BROWNINGS. 

The collection includes two letters from Robert Browning to 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, one of which runs as follows :— 
** Rue du Colidin, 3, May 29, ’56. 

**My DEAR ROSSETTI,—May this note introduce to you a friend of mine, Mr- 
Cartwright? . . . It is shame about the portrait, I honestly believe, for zs it a 
formidable lot of portraits this year? Never mind, you, however, who have done 
your utmost & all possible to be done. My vexation, after the wrong to the 
work of art, is about the possible annoyance Page may feel—not much, but too 
much, if any at all. They have bought his last work, ‘ Venus,’ for £500—they, 
z.e., American compatriots & good fellows. Such a pleasant note from Allingham! 
for which I owe you thanks, it is plain. I remember you asked me some questions 
of which one comes to mind of a sudden—‘ clucesco’ is dog-latin rather—the 
true word would be ‘ eluceo ’—& Ulpian, the golden Jurist, is a copper latinist— 
see about him in any Biographical Dictionary. ‘ Aérree you annnser’d?’ as 
energetic Shylock used to say in my time at the Surrey.” 

“ Elucesco” probably refers to a line in “ The Bishop Orders his 
Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church” (“Men and Women ”) :— 


‘* Aha, e/ucescebat quoth our friend ? 
No Tully—said I—Ulpian at the best !” 


The following letter from Mrs. Browning (then “ Elizabeth H. 
Barrett ”) to Horne is interesting. It is dated March ro, 1841 :— 


**T have a little spaniel called Flush, the descendant of Miss Mitford’s spaniel, 
Flush the Famous, which she sent me for company, & beside to remind me of 
her. He is spoilt of course—it couldn’t be helped under the circumstances—for, 
in addition to the association, he gave me most ready affection, notwithstanding 
all my dulness as a playmate—& it was only natural that I should murmur when 
my maid told me she had been obliged to whip him for a misdemeanor. His 
sin, at its first aspect, looked a heavy one. He had torn up into fragments, like 
a critic, a volume of Lamartine’s poems—into fragments an inch square. ‘ Oh, 
but,’ I said, ‘ how could he know any better?’ There’s an apology for the critics ! 
‘ He should be taught,’ she replied, ‘ or/he’ll tear up all the books in the house. 
He'll tear them all to pieces if he’s not whipped.’ Think of that! Did the 
critics do you much harm formerly, dear Mr. Horne, when you went for sympathy 
to Echo? or was it a mere pestilent silence? But you may whip them for ever 
without making them better—I lose my moral so.” 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

Dickens, like all successful authors, was pestered by literary 
aspirants anxious to find out “how the thing is done.” Here is a 
sensible reply to one of these young gentlemen. Though the letter 
was written forty-six years ago, the advice still holds good :— 


‘*T fear the best reply I can give you, in acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter, will be rather unsatisfactory ; but if it be so, it is not from any lack of 
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interest on my part. It is in the nature of all literary beginnings to be surrounded 
by unsatisfactory circumstances. The rate of remuneration to unknown writers 
is six or eight guineas a sheet, usually. Many unknown writers write for nothing. 
I wrote for the next thing to it myself, when I was one-and-twenty. The only 
additional piece of advice I can give you is to concentrate on this pursuit all the 
patience that would be required in all the other pursuits of this world put together, 
& to lay your account with having it tried.” 


In another letter Dickens leaves it to a correspondent’s common 
sense “to consider the possibility of slavery existing without oppres- 
sion and tyranny.” 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
The following letter from Rossetti to Mr. Swinburne was written 
from Chelsea in September, 1864 :— 


‘*MY DEAR SWINBURNE, Mac has spoken. Don’t swear more than you can 
help. I have your MSS. safe again. There was a sort of talk of my looking up 
& putting to ether those against which there could be no possible objection in 
reason & sending them him again. He seems half inclined to the Chastelard 
still. But I still doubted whether such selection would meet your wishes. I 
mentioned the St. Dorothy as an objectionable poem, but Mac had some funky 
reminiscences of the allusions to Venus, so really it seemed a bad look out. I 
have no news in particular. Am getting on more or less with the Venus, but 
nothing else since finishing ‘ King René.’ I shall have to go to Llandaff in a day 
or so, I suppose.” 

Mr. RUSKIN. 

The “ precious little book ” referred to in the following note from 
Mr. Ruskin is Mr. R. H. Shepherd’s edition of Blake’s poems 
published by Pickering in 1874. The letter was not written until 
May 8, 1876 :— 

‘* Putting my books in order after a long interval, I find to-day your gift of 
Aug. 6, 1874, never before seen by me. It came when I was in Italy, and I have 
never got my books sifted since! I am very sorry, for I would fain have thanked 
you at once for the precious little book, of which you must have thought me so 
careless. But, as I now glance through it, I am a little pained by what I suppose 
is its truth of text, but is nevertheless not satisfactory after Rossetti’s emenda- 
tions. You do not, I think, make clear enough in your preface the authority for 
your readings. In the tiger, for instance, Rossetti’s ‘ What dread hand made thy 
dread feet?” is far more striking (to me) than your ‘ What dread hand and what, 
&c.,’ which is forced and unintelligible.” 


Mr. SWINBURNE. 

“‘ Every man has his price” is a saying attributed to Sir Robert 
Walpole ; and it would seem that every poet (of standing) has his 
price also. Mr. Swinburne’s lowest figure used to be £10, as the 
following note to a magazine editor will show. The date, it should 
be added, is December 20, 1871. 


‘*T have received your note, in answer to my reply of the Ist, asking for ‘ not 
more than sixteen lines.’ I fear I can hardly undertake to supply verse to order 
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in point of length or otherwise ; in any case I should certainly not think it worth 
while to let a magazine have the first fruits of anything of mine for less than £10.” 


THACKERAY. 


These extracts may be fitly brought to a close by the follow- 
ing interesting letter from Thackeray to the editor of Fraser's 
Magazine :-— 

** 13, Gt. Coram Street, April 8, 1843. 

**My DEAR NICKISSON,—I was at no loss in reading the amusing ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Discount,’ in the Magazine, to discover the name of the author. Mr. 
Deady Keane shook me by the hand only a fortnight since, and at the very same 
time, no doubt, was writing the libel on me which appeared, to my no small 
surprise, in that very article. 

“ T have advisedly let a week pass without deciding upon the course I ought to 
pursue. Few people (none that I have seen) know that the attack in question is 
levelled at myself, nor indeed have I any desire to make the public acquainted 
with that fact. But, as in a private house or an inn, if any person with no other 
provocation but that of drunkenness or natural malice should take a fancy to call 
me by foul names, I should have a right to appeal to the host, and request him 
to have the individual so offending put out of doors—I may similarly complain to 
you that I have been grossly insulted in your Magazine. 

‘* Having written long in it; being known to you (please God) as an honest 
man and not an ungenerous one; I have a right to complain that a shameful and 
an unprovoked attack has been made upon me in the Magazine, and as an act of 
justice to demand that the writer should no longer be permitted to contribute to 
Fraser. 

“If Mr. Deady Keane continues his contributions in any shape, mine must 
cease. I am one of the oldest, and I believe one of the best, of your contributors. 
A private individual, I have been grossly abused in the Magazine, and must 
perforce withdraw from it unless I have your word that this act of justice shall be 
done me. 

“I make this demand not in the least as an act of retaliation against Mr. 
Keane, but as an act of justice which I owe to myself, and which is forced on me- 
At the present at least it cannot be said that my anger is very revengeful, or that 
his attack has rendered me particularly vindictive. It would be easy to fight him 
with the same weapons which he uses, could I descend to employ them ; but I 
feel myself, and I hope one day he will discover, that they are unworthy of an 
honest man. If he only take care to let it be publicly known that it is his 
intention to abuse in the public prints any private individuals whose personal 
appearance or qualities may be disagreeable to him, it is surprising how popular 
he will become, how his society will be courted, and his interests in life advanced. 

** But I am sure you will no longer allow him to exercise his office of satirist in 
your Magazine, and hope (without the least wish to imply a threat) that for both 
our sakes he will make no more attacks in print upon my person or my private 
character.—Faithfully yours, dear Nickisson, W. M. THACKERAY. 

“TI have no copy of this letter, but should you send it to Mr. Keane will you 
please make one ?’”’ 


—— 
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“ A Plea for the Publisher.’ 


[9 HE bargain as between an author and his publisher is one 
a) that is perfectly well understood, says Dr. Jessopp in the 
=u) Contemporary Review. It is a compact entered into 
between a craftsman with more or less skill and productive faculty, 
but very little else, and the capitalist who is ready to enter into a 
speculation, and find a market for the craftsman’s wares. Mr. 
Grump, in his lofty and magnificent way, says it is a compact in 
which one side contributes brain-work and genius, and the other 
side provides money, nothing more. Is that quite a true way of 
putting it? Is there no brain-work needed in the management of a 
great publishing business? Are authors, as a class, distinguished 
for anything that may be called genius, even in the loosest accepta- 
tion of that word? But the agreement with which we are now 
concerned is undoubtedly based upon the understanding that a book 
having to be published, the publisher is called upon to supply all 
the capital, to take all the trouble of throwing the book upon the 
market, and to bear all the loss if the venture proves a failure. 
What does the author contribute? His literary “work of art,” 
which he may be said to let out for hire to the capitalist, who hopes 
to make his account by printing it and selling it. The terms on 
which the author lets out his manuscript, in nine cases out of ten, 
are either that he shall receive a royalty, or fixed payment, on all 
copies sold, or half the net profits of the venture, accounts being 
made up periodically, according to agreement. If he have bargained 
for a royalty, the author gets his payment on sales, whether the book 
has yielded a profit to the capitalist or the reverse. If, on the other 
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hand, he has bargained to receive half-profits, the capitalist still 
takes all the risk. The worst that can happen to the author is that 
there is no profit balance to divide. The royalty system is so 
obviously fair and reasonable that there is no need to say much 
about it. The half-profit system, however, I have again and again 
heard loudly declaimed against in very strong language. I have 
never but once published a book on the system of half-profits. 
When I did so, I received on two editions, which were sold in three 
or four years, about 415, which was a great deal more than I deserved. 
The third edition, of which the publisher, on false information, was 
induced to print a very large number of copies—entailed a heavy 
loss, which fell entirely upon the unlucky capitalist. That is my 
experience of half-profits. To this day I cannot help feeling certain 
qualms of conscience when I think of that transaction ; but I have 
never returned that £15, and if I had offered to do so, I am quite 
sure that my publisher, being an honourable and high-minded man, 
would have refused the offer with something like indignation. I 
had done my part, he had done his. Either through an error in 
judgment, or from mere ill-luck, the accounts showed a loss. So 
much the worse for the loser ; but by the compact, whatever it was, 
an honest man would abide. 


Rarities in the “ Threepenny” Box. 


OME time ago a bibliophile passing through Edinburgh 

purchased an interesting little volume of pamphlets out of a 
“threepenny” box at a shop in Frederick Street. Amongst the 
contents of the volume was a curious copy of “Cadenus and 
Vanessa,” of 1726, the date of the first edition, and a “ Dunciad,” 
with rough fore edges, of the third issue of the first edition, the 
“C” of Mr. Thoms’s list. Mr. Crossley’s copy of this issue of 
the “Dunciad” was sold at Sotheby’s a couple of years ago for 
45 5S. A. B. W. 
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Book-making in Japan. 


AVING resolved to “ paint” a book—for, as all the world 
wi knows, the Japanese use a brush and not a pen—the author 
@ betakes him to his work-room, which is full of the soft, 
dull light from a square white paper-lantern ; the low, bright wooden 
ceiling gives back a pale brown gleam here and there. There is a 
silvery glint in the frail panelled walls, and in a warm gray shadowed 
recess a gold Buddha crosses his feet and stretches forth his palms, 
smiling gently upon the lotus which he holds. In another recess 
stand the curious vessels of iron and clay and bamboo for the tea 
ceremony. 

The author sits on the floor in a flowing garment of brown silk 
lined with blue, his legs disposed comfortably under him. In front 
of him stands a lacquered table, about a foot high, and upon it his 
writing materials, which are as idyllic as his surroundings. His 
paper is delicately tinted yellow, with blue lines running up and 
down. His inkstand is a carved ebony slab, with one end hollowed 
out for water to rub his cube of India ink in, and holds the four 
or five daintily decorated bamboo brushes which are his pens. 
Naturally he does not write his novel, he paints it. Beginning at 
the end of the whole, at the left of every page and at the top of 
every line, straight down between the two blue parallels his small 
brown hand goes, with quick, delicate, dark touches. Although 
this novelist’s “copy” might seem to a stranger to be daintiness 
itself, yet he always has it duplicated “by an artist” before sending 
it to the publishers, the success of the book depending so largely 
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upon its artistic forthbringing. The “artist” to whom the “copy” 
is now entrusted proceeds to repaint the long series of word-pictures 
with a professional dexterity which is something astonishing. 

The curious letter characters which have been, and not inaptly, 
compared to “cross bones playing cricket,” are thrown upon the 
paper with bewildering activity. To such an “artist” the straight 
up and down, rasping, scratching, sputtering movement of the occi- 
dental pen must be something fearful. 

The next step in the making of this book is to send the artistic 
reproduction of the author's ‘‘ copy” to the wood-engraver—a man 
of marvellous skill—whose duty it is to prepare the relief blocks, 
a task which he performs with extraordinary faithfulness to the 
original. 

The printing is extremely simple. The ink is distributed with a 
brush, the paper laid upon the block, a feather, fashioned from a 
palm-leaf, passed over it and the thing is done. 

The binding is of the simplest kind. The public, unlike the 
book-lovers of the West, care little for that feature. A plain paper 
cover suffices, with the title in the left upper corner of the verso. 

But the arrangements with the publisher are simply delicious. 
Said a Japanese author, in answer to the inquiry of a European 
friend :—“ I pay the publisher myself; I do not mind losing by my 
own work, but I will not permit any other person to make money 
by it.” Think of it! Think of it, ye Murrays, Macmillans, 
Harpers, and Appletons! Here’s dignity of authorship for you! 
What a fruitless task a Western barbarian would have were he to 
attempt to explain to such childlike simplicity as this that the true 
dignity of authorship demands competition among publishers— 
immediate returns and freedom from the risk of a fickle public 
taste !— Condensed from the “ Atheneum.” 
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Book-Borrowers.—I. 
“ They steal, and steal—ye Gods, how they do steal !” 


HERE is not a more pestilent class of nuisances on the 
am) wide surface of the globe than Book-Borrowers ; various 

are the tribes, or orders, into which these destructive 
animals are divided and subdivided ; but however they may differ 
in their minor characteristics, they are all beasts of prey whose 
appetites are insatiable as the grave. Your demure book-borrower, 
who usually dresses in black, and wears a shovel hat, has the eye 
of a lynx for all scarce volumes of Elizabethan poetry, plays, facetia, 
et. cet.; in short, for copies of all descriptions of rare books of 
which he has ever caught a glimpse, through the glass-doors of your 
library bookcase ; and of these he “ventures,” from time to time, 
“to request the loan,” with the calmest and most imperturbable 
assurance ; always prefacing his application with, “I would not 
trespass upon your kindness, could I borrow the work at any cost 
from a circulating library.” To make bad worse, and the annoyance 
inevitable, this pest is commonly some insufferable bore, whom you 
cannot kick downstairs because he happens to have wriggled himself 
into the good graces of one or two influential persons, whose favour- 
able opinion you are particularly anxious to obtain. Accordingly, 
having selected some twenty or thirty invaluable /omes from your 
shelves, he informs you, with the most provoking nonchalance, that 
he will save you the trouble of sending them to his house (thus 
depriving you of the opportunity of here and there substituting an 
inferior copy, or of omitting as if accidentally some umigue gem), 
and begins sliding them in pairs, or leashes, into his two capacious 
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pockets. Having thus inhumed the very flower of your veteran literary 
forces, he replies to your ghastly and sardonic grin of ill-dissembled 
complacency, by a solemn inclination of his head, and stalks out of 
the room with the stealthy tread of a burglar making his retreat 
from the denuded scene of his depredations. The feelings of a 
doting mother whose children are kidnapped before her face, are 
blissful, when compared with the keen agonies with which the lover 
of books is harrowed, for the first ten minutes after the departure 
of such a cannibal. He regards the vacant niches where the 
Caxtons and Wynkins are zof, with the settled and ominous calm- 
ness of despair. 

I had just time to recover my self-possession, after a visit, a few 
days ago, from one of these literary marauders, and was growing 
resigned, if not to the total loss, at least to the cruel mutilation of 
the beloved and venerated companions of my solitude, when 


** The wooden guardian of my privacy 
Quick on its axle turned,” 


and my servant entered my study, and presented me with a perfumed 
epistle, written on salmon-coloured paper richly embossed, and 


bearing a figure of Cupid riding on a lion upon its seal, from Lady 
Dorothea Dilletanti; who, in consequence of her barbarous treatment 
of sundry unprotected books in boards in my library, has been nick- 
named by a wag of a boy of mine, Doll Tearsheet. The contents 
of this di//et were as follows :— 


“My DEAR Mr. Bookworm, 

“T trust in heaven that Mrs. Bookworm and the dear children 
reached Caxton Lodge last evening without suffering any incon- 
venience from the extreme humidity of the air. I have not been 
able to close my eyes the whole night, so apprehensive have I been 
that my darling and delicate little Anna Maria would take cold. Pray 
relieve my anxiety bya line. My affectionate love to Mrs. Bookworm 
and your sweet children. 

** Ever, my dear Mr. B., 
“Your very sincerely attached friend, 
“ DOROTHEA DILLETANTI.” 


Well, well, soliloquized I, here, at least, is a communication from 
one of the most destructive of her species, without any fresh assault 
upon my good-nature in the shape of a request for more books. The 
gentle reader will learn in due time how very premature was this 
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self-gratulation. Lady Dorothea had, of late, imbibed a sudden and 
somewhat extraordinary penchant for literature, and the writings of 
modern authors more especially, from the circumstance of her 
having taken into her service, as cook, a brawny wench who once 
lived for a few months as scullion in the kitchen of the late Lord 
Byron. The girl teemed, of course, with interesting reminiscences. 
of her deceased master; and having heard it more than once 
shrewdly hinted that he arose in the morning, shaved, dressed, ate, 
drank, walked out occasionally, blew his nose, breakfasted, dined, 
and supped, and usually retired to bed when he was weary of sitting 
up—she profited by an early opportunity to communicate these very 
interesting suspicions to Lady Dorothea’s maid ; from whom they 
were not long in travelling, with many interesting embellishments, to 
her mistress; who once more retailed them with a little (just the 
least in the world) additional garnish to her literary acquaintance ; 
and, among others, to an antiquated blue-stocking spinster, who was 
in the habit of giving what she called a conversazione once a month 
to a few select “ persons of wit and honour about town.” The old 
gentlewoman’s eyes glistened with delight as Lady Dorothea re- 
counted the strikingly-curious information which had been com- 
municated to her by the ex-scullion of the noble author of “ Childe 
Harold.” 

“But my dearest Lady D. you must and shall write a book upon 
the subject,” ejaculated Miss Puffemoff. “A book! oh, impos- 
sible,” rejoined Lady Dorothea, “I never set eyes on Lord Byron 
in my life.” 

“What does that signify, love; your servant has, you know; 
and her facts conveyed in your own brilliant and flowing style of 
narrative, will make two very charming volumes of new conversa- 
tions to match the smallest and prettiest edition of Captain Medwin’s 
Journal.” 

“That, my dear Miss Puffemoff, would be utterly impracticable, 
if we proposed to adhere to matters of fact, since it happens, rather 
unfortunately, that Lord Byron never spoke to my cook but once in 
his life, and that was when he desired her, in terms which it would 
be indecorous to repeat, to get out of his way.” 

“ Well, but my sweet Lady D., you can have no objection to call 
the book ‘Reminiscences of a Confidential Female Servant of the 
late Lord Byron.’ The title will be unexceptionable in all respects ; 
for you know, my lovely friend, that cooks and their assistants can 
be considered in no other light than as confidential servants, since 
our very existence is in their hands ; they can poison us half a dozen 
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times a day if they feel disposed so to do. In what class of persons, 
therefore, can we repose more implicit confidence? Then, as to the 
publication of the book, it may, if you please, make its appearance 
under the most favourable auspices ; for my friend, ——, to whom 
(I may whisper it in confidence) I have recommended several admir- 
able works of a similar character, will, I can pledge myself, undertake 
its publication con amore ; and will bestow upon you ‘ popularity,’ 
literary ‘ distinction,’ and heaven knows what beside, before a copy 
of your book has seen the light. His ‘note of preparation’ invests 
an author with comparative immortality.” 

“But, my indefatigable friend, if Sally were really ‘put to the 
question,’ after the manner of the inquisitorial torture, it would be 
impossible to extract from her enough of the raw material of anecdote 
to enable me to make even one volume, to say nothing of two.” 

“To be sure not! What then? Are there not newspapers and 
magazines, and Byron Memoirs without end, which may be turned 
to excellent account? Again, to save trouble, for it is better to 
incur one weighty obligation than a dozen small ones, you can 
borrow all you want in this way of our urbane and estimable friend, 
Mr. Bookworm. He has to my certain knowledge a closet entirely 
filled with Byroniana. Here, my dear, is some note-paper and a 
crow-quill, pray write to him immediately. He will receive your 
application as a compliment, and will be delighted to assist in the 
advancement of literature by the loan of a few of his books.” 

Upon this hint, as I was subsequently informed, did Lady 
Dorothea sit down to indite the note with which I have already 
favoured my readers, and which, by dint of long-tailed letters and 
liberality of margin, occupied the three first pages of the sheet 
most effectually. Under the last line of the epistle, however, was 
written the word vo/fi ; and on obeying the injunction thus classi- 
cally conveyed, I found the following postscript, traced in small 
but legible characters, within one of the folded compartments of the 
paper :— 

“P.S.—As I am engaged in superintending the arrangement of a 
volume of Reminiscences of poor, dear Lord Byron, which will 
tend to throw great light upon his domestic history, I know I may 
ask of you the favour of the loan of a// the works you possess, 
that contain memoirs, anecdotes, memoranda, or, in short, allusions 
of any kind to the noble but wayward Childe. To save you un- 
necessary trouble, I shall drive over to Caxton Lodge some time this 
morning, look the books out myself, and take them home with me 
in the carriage. I need scarcely add that I shall be proud to acknow- 
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ledge my obligations to your valuable and extensive library in my 
preface. D. D.” 

Her ladyship was certainly as good as her word; for I had 
scarcely laid down her odoriferous missive, ere she tapped at my 
study door, and after exchanging with me the compliments of the 
morning, and one or two common-place remarks about the weather, 
commenced a conscription among my books, almost as warm as 
that levied by Bonaparte ere he set out on his ill-timed expedition 
to Russia. In a couple of short months they were, it is true, all 
returned to me, with lots of compliments and thanks, but in a state 
of the most afflicting dilapidation, with here and there a page (from 
which her ladyship’s printer had copied some paragraph suited to 
the purpose of her original work) as black as the river Styx. Some 
of the books were torn and creased in all directions, and embellished 
with copious marginal memoranda; others were broken-backed, 
lob-sided, or altogether divested both of back and sides; and not 
a few were so exceedingly rich in the attributes of her ladyship’s 
literary cook, that they might literally have been fried in their own 
grease. Of course I will “favour” her ladyship with the loan of 
no more of my books if I can possibly avoid it; but, alas! she is 
godmother to my eldest daughter, and as there is little chance of 
her entering again into the married state (although she is a rich 
widow, “without any incumbrance”), my wife considers that it 
would be the height of folly and short-sightedness, to prejudice her 
child’s expectations for the value of a few “trumpery books.” I 
must, therefore, for the sake of domestic peace, as well as domestic 
policy, gulph down my vexation, and strive to emulate the patience 
of the great endurer of Holy Writ ; although I am persuaded that 
Job himself was never exposed to the description of torment of 
which I have so frequently been the victim. 

But the gentleman in black, apostrophizes the reader, would of 
course take especial care of volumes he must have known so well 
how to appreciate. He returned the book Ae borrowed, no doubt ! 
Yes, he did, it must be admitted ; after having exchanged three or 
four of my rare aves, tall and graceful as poplars, for little dumpty 
copies of the same editions, cut down almost to the quick ; abstracted 
several curious portraits, not included in his own impressions of the 
same works ; and perfected his deficient letterpress with leaves, and 
in one instance with an entire chapter, from my martyred volumes. 
On communicating my chagrin to my wife, for I dared not vent it 
upon the person who had the best title to listen to it, she greatly 
increased my exacerbation, by insisting that I must have purchased 
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them in that condition; for that Dr. Prigabit (who had not been 
backward in complimenting her upon her own youthful appearance, 
and the beauty and intelligence of her children) was by far too 
scrupulous a gentleman to levy such unceremonious contributions 
on his friends’ libraries. Beside, was he not a man of family, and 
the lineal descendant of Lord Borrowdeal? and who, with noble 
blood in his veins, would manifest so obvious a disregard of the 
laws which govern decent society, as I had desired to impute to the 
worthy Doctor? She positively blushed for my injustice and in- 
gratitude! Neither her blushes nor her arguments were, however, 
of any avail, to persuade me that I was in error. There lay the 
books, tangible paper and print evidence of the justice of my 
complaint. The grief of Niobe, when she saw her children gradually 
harden into stone, could scarcely have been more intense than my 
affliction, when I beheld the deformed changelings which had been 
substituted for my lovely and well-proportioned copies. Of the 
rare portrait, by Marshall, of worthy Master Michael Drayton, 
prefixed to my edition of his poems, not a vestige remained when 
the work was returned to me, save the notched residue of the leaf 
which had in happier hours united it to the book. Lucasta, the 
chaste light of the gallant Colonel Lovelace, by the cunning hand of 
Master Faithorne, had been ravished from the sanctuary in which 
she had reposed for ages, by the scissors of the same ruthless spoliator. 
I was beginning to ruminate in sober sadness upon the perfidy of 
men, and the obstinacy of the weaker sex, when, casting my eyes 
incidentally before me, I perceived my wife rummaging among my 
duodecimos, with a degree of industry and perseverance worthy of a 
less objectionable occupation. 

“What's the matter, my dear?” ejaculated I, in a tone of mingled 
impatience and dejection. 

“Only, love, that your books are in such shameful disorder,” re- 
sponded she, heaping, as she spoke, some score volumes upon the 
floor in the most chaotic confusion, “that it is next to impossible to 
find anything one wants. There’s our interesting neighbour, Mrs. 
Delamour, who has just arrived from Paris, has brought our Fanny 
the sweetest pattern of a frock, @ /a Francaise, you ever saw; and as 
she finds the country somewhat dull, after the busy and brilliant 
scenes in which she has been moving, she has determined to drive 
away ennui by reading hard for the next few months.” Good 
heavens! A clap of thunder would have had a less racking effect 
upon my nerves! “ Read/” rejoined I, cold ‘drops of perspiration 
trickling down my forehead, “why the flaunting marigold of a 
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woman has, I will pledge my whole library to Vivian Grey or any 
other catchpenny, never read a book through in the whole course of 
her life!” I wish I could have added, she had never destroyed 
one; but in the latter art she had arrived at so extraordinary a 
proficiency, that she ought (if he be a bachelor) to be united in the 
bands of holy matrimony to Mr. , of Great Russell Street, who 
has purchased booksellers offal “‘remainders” for the last-forty years; 
and who, according to his own account, has annihilated more 
volumes, in his time, than were burned in the Alexandrian library ; 
although, like some modern reviewers, he thanks his God that he 
has seldom read further than the title-pages of the vast numbers of 
works he has found it his duty to cut uf. 


[This very amusing and interesting article, of which the concluding 
part will appear in our June issue, is taken from Zhe Literary Magnet, 
1826,—a short-lived periodical conducted with much ability.—Eb. | 


Lackington’s “ Tokens.” 


R. G. W. BAIN, of 50, High Southwick, Sunderland, 
writes :— 

“ Anent your interesting articles in vol. i. on Jas. Lackington 
and his Memoirs, it might be interesting to note that I picked up 
to-day, for a copper, a fine old token with a striking portrait of the 
famous old bookseller on one side and his name above, J. Lacking- 
ton, and under, the date, 1794. On the reverse a flying angel 
blowing a trumpet, and the inscription : “ Halfpenny of J. Lacking- 
ton & Co., cheapest booksellers in the world.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Hand-made Book. 


" CURIOUS specimen of book-making has just come to me,” 

writes an American correspondent in Wide Awake. ‘It 
was bought in Edinburgh, and there may not be another like it this 
side of the water. The book is all hand-work. The cover is linen, 
and the printing done by a hand-press. The names of 16 persons 
are given who helped in its construction. They are all English. It 
is called ‘Songs of the Spindle and Legends of the Loom,’ 
and the selections run all the way from the Proverbs of Solomon 
down to the present time. The book is to commemorate an effort 
which has been made to revive the old arts of spinning and weaving 
in the Langdale Valley, Westmoreland. The poor workers there 
said, ‘When t’ould wheels died out the gude times went too; 
m’happen they’d come back if t’wheels did.’ So a kind gentleman, 
Mr. Albert Flemming, ‘determined the wheels should come back.’ 
This was five years ago ; now these Langdale weavers and spinners 
make stout sheeting and linen for art-needlework and decorative 
purposes. As Mr. Flemming says of the Langdale linen, ‘There 
seems a special grace and fitness in its being chosen to hold and 
bind together this little sheaf of spinning-songs gathered by kindly 
hands from long centuries of immortal verse.’ ” 


To Remove Spots from Books. 


REASE spots, if old, may be removed from books by applying 

a solution of varying strength of caustic potash upon the back 

of the leaf. The printing, which looks somewhat faded after the 

removal of the spot, may be freshened up by the application of a 

mixture of 1 part of muriatic acid and 25 parts of water. In the 

case of fresh grease spots, carbonate of potash (1 part to 30 parts of 
water), chloroform, ether or benzine renders good service. 

Wax disappears if, after saturating with benzine or turpentine, it 
is covered with folded blotting paper, and a hot flat iron put upon it. 
Paraffine is removed by boiling water or hot spirits. Ink spot or 
rust yields to oxalic acid, in combination with hot water ; chloride of 
gold or silver spots to a weak solution of corrosive sublimate or 
cyanide of potassium. Sealing wax is dissolved by hot spirits and 
then rubbed off with ossia sepia, india ink is slightly brushed over 
with oil, and, after twelve hours, saponified salmiac ; any particles of 
color still remaining must be removed with rubber. 





Fictitious Letters. 


ale HE subject of literary forgeries is a prolific one. We have 
au wae) all met with some, and too often, in our admiration of the 

skill shown, have forgotten to blame the culprits as they 
deserve. But it happens sometimes, that an imitation is taken for 
the reality, when the author has done all that can be done to prevent 
its being so. A curious instance of this has occurred in England, 


with regard to a German book published about three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

Readers of Mrs. Hemans will remember the pathetic poem, 
“Gertrude, or Fidelity till Death,” and some will also have read, 
quoted in one book or another, the letter on which this poem is 
founded. They will be disappointed, I fear, to learn that though 
Gertrude was a real woman, the letter is a modern fabrication—not 
a forgery, for it was never meant to pass as genuine. It is froma 
work of fiction, which was published as fiction ; and the author, now 
almost forgotten, was Johann Conrad Appenzeller. A sketch of his 
life may be found in a “Sammlung Bernischer Biographien.”* It 
will be enough for me to say here, that he was born at Bern in 1775, 
that for several years he was a pastor of the Swiss Reformed Church, 
and that he died in 1850, having, like many another writer, outlived 
his celebrity. 

In 1813 he had published his best-known work, “Gertrud von 
Wart, oder Treue bis in den Tod,” founded on historical facts. The 
Baron Rudolf von Wart, or von der Wart, Warte, or Warta, as the 
name is variously written, was involved in the murder of the Emperor 
Albert L., in 1308. Albert was killed on the banks of the Reuss, by 


* Published by the ‘‘ Historischer Verein des Cantons Bern.” Bern, 1884. 
24 
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his nephew, Duke John of Suaba, and some other nobles, to whom 
he had given cause for discontent. Rudolf von Warta was 
present ; but whether he took any part in the deed, or whether he 
was in the plot at all, is uncertain. The others escaped ; but Warta 
was betrayed into the hands of the Emperor’s son Leopold and his 
daughter Agnes, the widowed Queen of Hungary, who in the mean- 
while had been wreaking their wrath upon the relatives and vassals 
of the murderers. 

Warta was accused of attacking the Emperor. He denied the 
charge, while his wife, Gertrude, knelt at the feet of Agnes; but in 
vain. He was broken on the wheel, and lingered in agony for three 
days ; and his wife remained with him to the last. Nothing further of 
her is known, except that she afterwards entered a cloister at Basle. 
On this groundwork, Appenzeller has built up a story in the form of 
letters. Its chief defect is, that we are left in doubt as to Rudolph’s 
guilt or innocence. Rudolf at first shrinks from the plot, and then 
joins it, only half consenting; he never seems clearly to know his 
own mind ; and though he takes no part in the murder, we cannot 
consider him guiltless. 

From his different hiding-places, Rudolf continues, for above 
a year, to correspond with Gertrude. At last he places himself 
under the protection of the Count de Blamont, at Lisle, and is be- 
trayed. The rest of the story is told in the letters which Gertrude 
writes from the cloister at Basle, to her friend Margaretha von 
Freyenstein. 

When Gertrude hears that Rudolf is captured, she sets off, 
determined to save him, or to die with him. At Brugk, she sees 
him led along the streets ; she rushes through the crowd and em- 
braces him. She obtains leave to enter the prison with him. Agnes 
and Leopold arrive ; the Landgericht is assembled, and the prisoner 
is charged with “ laying traitorous hands on the sacred person of his 
lord and king Albert,” and sentenced to die on the wheel He 
declares that he never laid his hands on the king, and offers to clear 
himself by combat, but he is not heeded. 

Rudolf and Gertrude are conveyed together to Winterthur. In 
the prison there, Rudolf is urged by Lamprecht, a priest, to confess 
himself one of the murderers ; but he will not, though Lamprecht 
refuses otherwise to give him absolution. Then he bids adieu to 
his wife :—“* Dear Gertrude ! you have loved meas only angels love !” 
Rudolf is then led forth to his doom. Then Gertrude is taken by Hans 
von Landenberg, and his daughter Anna, to their castle at Kyburg ; 
but she escapes, and in the night reaches the spot where Rudolt 
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is groaning upon the wheel. He entreats her toleave him: “ When 
day dawns, and they find you here, what will become of you?” “TI 
will die with you,” she answers. In the morning a crowd of people 
assemble, among them the priest Lamprecht, who again urges 
Rudolf to confession; but Rudolf again declares his innocence. 
Then Agnes and Leopold passing on horseback, stop to have a look 
at their victim. ‘“ Where are the crows flown, that he still has his 
eyes?” queries Leopold; while Agnes, who wears the armour of a 
knight, turns angrily on the sympathizing spectators, and bids them 
leave the place, and orders her esquires to remove Gertrude. But 
Landenberg now arrives, and intercedes for her, and Agnes consents 
to let her remain. She spends a night, and part of another day— 
history says three days and nights—with Rudolf. At last th 

end comes. ‘‘ He spoke these words, scarcely audibly, but with a 
smile of love, ‘Gertrude, this is fidelity till death!’ Those were 
his last words. . . . I knelt and thanked God for having enabled me 
to be faithful till the end.” 

This letter is not likely to be soon forgotten by those who read it 
as a letter from Gertrude’s own hand. But it is certain that 
Appenzeller never meant us to take this, or any of the letters, as 
genuine, for he tells us im his preface that he is writing a story, and 
he has made no attempt to imitate the language of the period. 

The earliest English notice that I have found of Appenzeller’s 
book is in the Percy Anecdotes, published serially from 1820 
to 1823. Among the Anecdotes of Fidelity, 1821, we have 
Gertrude’s story, and we are told that she “describes those 
dreadful hours in a letter addressed to Margaret Freianstein (sic), 
which is inserted in a work published at Haarlem in 1818, 
entitled ‘Gertrude von der Wart (sic), or, Fidelity till Death ; a true 
History of the Fourteenth Century,’ by J. C. Appenzeller. The 
following is the letter of this most faithful of wives” (and then comes 
a portion of it, in English). This version is full of the strangest 
mistakes—for one thing, the name of the village Tatlikon, or 
Datlikon, is made to be the Christian name of a person—and we 
are not told what sort of book it was, in which the letter was thus 
“inserted,” nor in what language it was. The Percys, to call them 
by their joint pseudonym, only quote it as a book published at 
Haarlem in 1818, apparently knowing nothing about the Zurich 
edition of 1813. Mrs. Hemans also refers to it as published at 
Haarlem, and other writers, more recently, have quoted the letter, 
following the same translation as that given in the Percy Anecdotes. 
The error must be traced to the Haarlem book, which book I have 
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never seen; but the mistakes in the English version show that the 
work has passed through some very careless hands, perhaps through 
two or three translations. How many of the letters have been 
quoted as genuine, I do not know; I have only seen this one, but 
it is evident that Mrs. Hemans had seen some others, from her 
reference to Gertrude’s lute. 

It ‘is well known that Mrs. Hemans on one occasion perpetrated 
a literary forgery—coining some passages of “old English,” with the 
names of Chaucer, Spenser, and others, for a person who wanted to 
prove the antiquity of the word dard, as a horse—and that she 
should be herself deceived, by a book which was never meant to 
deceive anybody, looks somewhat like retributive fate ; but she is 
only one of many who have fallen into the error, and a grave error 
it seems, when we consider what the historical value of such letters 
would be—and a very strange one, when we see the book as 
Appenzeller wrote it. 

It must be admitted, that the writing of imaginary letters and 
diaries, for historical persons, is rather a dangerous experiment, as 
they are always liable to be mistaken for real ones; and if such an 
error can occur in a case like the above, we need not wonder at its 
occurring where the author has written no preface, and has imitated 
the style and spelling of the period—with such a book, for instance, 
as Miss Manning’s “ Household of Sir Thomas More,” which—I am 
told—has been translated into Dutch as a real diary by Margaret 
More. These books are unsatisfactory for another reason, that 
being so like the reality, they make us wish for the reality. The 
best way of making historical personages speak to us is by dramatic 
poetry, not necessarily intended for the stage. Appenzeller could 
write poetry as well as prose, and it might have been better if he 
had chosen this way of bringing Gertrude before us. 

Amid the ever-increasing flood of literature, as it has been so often 
called, of the nineteenth century, Appenzeller’s works were soon 
forgotten, and there are but few Germans to-day who have read 
“ Gertrud von Wart.” As a work of fiction it has, indeed, no very 
striking merit; but as a book containing much information, and 
reference to further information, and as the book which, though in 
consequence of a mistake, has made Gertrude’s name known in 

* Miss Yonge, in her ‘* Book of Golden Deeds ” (1864), gives the substance of 
this letter as historical narrative, but warns us in her preface, that there is a 
** cloud of doubt ” resting on it, as on some of the other stories. That this doubt 
should have arisen is not strange, for the letter contains some curious incon- 


sistencies ; the wonder is, that it should have remained merely a doubt. Any one 
who took the trouble to search out the book would soon be enlightened. 
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England, I for one am very grateful to it; and I may add, that those 
who would read it can get it from Rolandi’s—it is, strangely enough, 
not to be had at the British Museum, except in a very bad transla- 
tion. This, I may observe, was not published till 1826, some years 
after the letter had found its way into our literature, and had nothing 
to do with the mistake. The translator has given us the book as 
what it is, a fiction founded on fact ; but he has taken liberties, not 
only of omission but of interpolation, which would be scarcely 
justifiable in poetry, much less prose. The original is very easy, 
and is well worth reading by all who have leisure to read German, 
K. A. A. B. 


The New Caxton at the British Museum. 


HE British Museum has, after twenty-eight years’ interval since 
the last achievement of the kind, acquired a Caxton with the 
double distinction of novelty and uniqueness. It was discovered in 
the Heine-Hecht library at Halberstadt by Dr. Konnecke, in 1874. 
The contents of the book are almost as remarkable as its typographic 
origin, for it is probably the first publication of diplomatic corres- 
pondence in a separate form. The title, to be sought for at the end, 
not the beginning (not one of Caxton’s books has a title page), is 
“‘ Sex perelegantissime epistole . . . impresse per Willelmum Caxton 
et diligenter emendate per petrum Carmelianum Poetar’ Laureatum 
in Westmonasterio.” Internal evidence fixes the date at 1483. 
The precious little relic consists of twenty-four leaves. The type 
employed is a mixture of the two varieties of Caxtonian type registered 
by Mr. Blade as No. 4 and 4x. This circumstance, in Mr. Blades 
opinion, would alone fix the date of publication at 1483, even with- 
out the internal evidence. The book was described by the dis- 
coverer, Dr. Konnecke, in the Meuer Anseiger fiir Bibliographie for 
October, 1874, and, after him, by Mr. Blades in the second edition 
of his “ Life of Caxton,” and in a communication to the Atheneum 
of February 27, 1875. It was brought to England a few weeks ago 
by Mr. C. C. Perry, to whom, equally with Dr. Konnecke, cordial 
thanks are due for his generous interest in the matter.— Zimes. 
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FIRST EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE PRINTED IN AMERICA. 


Py ne T is a significant fact, better known to bibliographers than 
ep to the public, that neither the Old nor the New Testament 


Za) was ever printed in English in the British colonies, until 
after the declaration of independence. 


The earliest publication on this continent of any portion of the 


Scriptures was Eliot's translation of the New Testament into the 
Natick dialect in 1661; the Old Testament followed in 1663. 
Twenty years later a second and the last edition was issued. The 
first edition of this Indian Bible is now valued at $1,250; the 
Marquis of Hastings’s copy of the second edition sold for $1,000. 
The first edition of a Bible in the German language (the first in any 
European tongue in this country) was printed at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1743. Mr. H. E. Luther, a wealthy type-founder of 
Frankfort, gave the fonts of type in German text from which it was 
printed. At the Brinley sale a copy was sold for $350. 

In 1777 Robert Aitken, a native of Scotland, who had settled as a 
printer in Philadelphia, published an edition of the New Testament, 
the first in the English language with an American imprint. For 
this breach of privilege and his attachment to the cause of American 
independence, he was committed to prison. This is a volume of 
extreme rarity. After his release, the zealous Scot issued an edition 
of the entire Bible, copied from “that pearl of great price”—the 
authorized English version. It appeared in 1782, and will always 
be prized as the first Bible in English ever printed in America. A 
perfect copy is preserved in the Lenox library. In 1790 editions 
of the New Testament were issued in New York and New Haven, 
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and in 1791 a folio Bible with fifty copperplates was published at 
Worcester, the text revised by Dr. Bancroft, father of the historian. 
An edition for the use of Quakers was printed in New Jersey, 
and in 1794 the New Testament, without the Old, appeared in 
Boston. 

In 1790 an edition in large quarto of the Douai and Rheims 
version of the Bible was printed at Philadelphia, and sold for $6. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton headed the subscription list, followed 
by the names of many of the most distinguished men of the South. 

CLEMENT FERGUSON. 


OLD ENGLISH BOOKS IN AMERICA, 


What has become (asks Mr. A. J. Duffield in “ Recollections of 
Travels Abroad”) of all the old books, well bound in full calf, 
printed on fine paper, and kept in good preservation, which 
often met us in many a lowly shop in London? ‘The answer is 
that they have, like our Irish fellow-subjects, gone to New York. 
All the fine old books which once were ready to hand, and 
after being turned out of the big house, where they had ceased to 
command any care, had taken refuge in Orange Street, the Hay- 
market, in the slums of Covent Garden, and the Strand, may now be 
seen well taken care of in clean and orderly shops in Nassau Street, 
Wall Street, or Cedar Street, New York. A great trade is done in 
old books in the States. There is no duty on old English books, and 
much attention is given to the business. You can pick up a “Senti- 
mental Journey” one hundred years old, an original “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” a “ Tristram Shandy” of 1759, in New York; but not for 
eighteenpence. Here you shall meet with no bargains ; books which 
are bought in London by the cartload for the price of waste-paper are 
sold in the empire city at their highest value, and sometimes beyond 
it. A folio Hume in russia will fetch #10 a volume. Whole 
libraries are often transferred bodily from some broken-up old family 
house in Devonshire, Warwickshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Berk- 
shire, to the United States. Nothing can compete with fine old 
English books in bestowing an air of distinguished antiquity on a 
new house. . . . The stamp of age, the seal of authority, the fame 
which no newspaper reporter can tarnish, the name which is sacred 
to the unanimous worship of all respectable people, always command 


the attention and respect of the rich well-to-do people of the United 
States. 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN AUTHOR, 


The most successful of American authors, judged by the power 
of earning money, is, says the Mewcastle Leader, a gentleman 
whose fame has not yet travelled across the Atlantic. We are told 
that Mr. J. W. Buel has written fourteen books, the aggregate 
circulation of which exceeds 2,500,000 copies. His works are all 
of a religious or philosophical nature, and are sold on the sub- 
scription plan. The most popular is his “ Beautiful Story,” which 
has reached a sale of nearly 600,000 copies in less than two years. 
His last two works, “The Living World” and “ The Story of a 
Man,” have both gone beyond 250,000 copies each. During 1888 
Mr. Buel’s royalties amounted to nearly £7,000, and this year they 
will exceed £ 10,000. 


A CITY OF LIBRARIES, 


The people of Boston have free access to about 2,000,000 books 
in the public and semi-public libraries. There are half a million 
volumes in the City Public Library and its branches, another half 
a million in the Harvard, Athenzeum, and State libraries, and fully a 
million in semi-public and other libraries. It is estimated that there 
is an average of fifty volumes in each occupied dwelling-house in the 
city. According to the census of 1885, there were in the libraries 
of Massachusetts over 4,500,000 bound volumes, about 1,300,000 
pamphlets, and 36,000 manuscripts. 





Notes on Tobacco 
Books. 


aa INCE the death of Mr. William 
sy Bragge, of Sheffield, and the 
dispersion of his extensive col- 
lection of rare books relating 
to tobacco, his “ Bibliotheca 
Nicotiana” has become a trifle 
obsolete, and no one has yet 
attempted to bring down the 
bibliography of smoking to the 
present time. 
In Mr. Arber’s series of re- 
prints, King James’s famous 
“ Counterblaste to Tobacco” is 
included, together with a curious 
history of the early books on 
smoking. And again, in Cope’s 
Tobacco Plant much useful information may be found. Trade papers 
are not, as a iule, very entertaining to the outside public, but if ever 
there was an exception to this rule it is the journal which the 
25 
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eminent firm of Cope Brothers published for several years every 
month, Its first number is dated March 30, 1870, and the last issue 
which we have seen is that for January, 1881. It deals chiefly with 
the literary aspect of tobacco and allied subjects. It contains. 
also essays, scientific papers, and short tales by writers of acknow- 
ledged ability. It is well known that the late James Thomson, 
“B.V.,” the author of the “City of Dreadful Night,” derived the 
chief portion of his small income from the proprietors of Cope’s 
Tobacco Plant, to which he was a constant contributor. Dr. Gordon. 
Stables was among the contributors. To adopt to our own purpose an. 
expression of Charles Lamb’s, no library of books on tobacco is com- 
plete without a file of this most entertaining paper. 

But in these we may look in vain for any mention of quite recent 
books and articles, although they are both numerous and interesting, 
especially to the lovers of the divine weed. ‘The Anatomy of 
Tobacco,” published by George Redway in 1884, and * Tobacco 
Talk and Smoker’s Gossip,” also published by Mr. Redway in 1886, 
are light, chatty, and quaint ; whilst ‘“‘ My Lady Nicotine,” by J. M. 
Barrie (London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1890), is a collection of 
most original and humorous essays (redolent of the weed), some of 
which first appeared in a London evening paper, the St. James’s 
Gazette. Few writers of to-day can excel Mr. Barrie in the com- 
position of short stories, and I firmly believe that the most frantically 
rabid anti-smoker would become converted after reading this volume 
of delightful stories. The character sketches of Gilray, Marriot, 
“Jimmy” Moggridge, and Scrymgeour are simply perfect little 
studies ; but amid a wealth of good things perhaps the very best is 
the first chapter which deals with “matrimony and smoking 
compared.” 

Quite a different class of book is that by Mr. Walter Hamilton, 
entitled “Poems and Parodies in Praise of Tobacco” (London : 
Reeves and Turner). Mr. Hamilton goes on the principle, “‘ Je prends 
mon bien ou je le trouve,” for his prettily got up collection consists 
simply of all the songs and poems relating to smoking and snuffing 
that he could find, both English and French. Many of the parodies 
are clever, some, it must be admitted, are dull; these might be 
omitted in a future edition, for as only 501 copies were printed, it is 
probable the industrious compiler is meditating a new and enlarged 
edition. The book is cheerful and interesting so far as it goes, but 
it is far from complete, and we venture to think that Lady Nicotine 
is so fascinating a deity, that a really comprehensive collection of all 
the hymns that have been sung in her praise is not only a desidera- 
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tum in our literature, but would appeal to a very large circle of 
readers. This little volume is the enlarged outcome of a paper read 
by the compiler before “Ye Sette of Odd Volumes,” at Willis’s 
Rooms in December, 1888. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Hamilton’s charming work, a very 
pretty series of books has been started under the general heading of 
“*Cope’s Smoke-Room Booklets.” Three parts, each complete in 
itself, have appeared, and as the price is only threepence, the series 
ought to be very popular. Each is appropriately illustrated—and 
include the two examples kindly lent by Messrs. Cope which accom- 
pany this short sketch—and are respectively entitled “ The Smoker's 
Text-Book,” “The Smokers Garland,” and “James Thomson: 
Selections from his Contributions to Cofe’s Tobacco Plant.” 

In connection with this subject it may be mentioned that the 
present year is the two-hundredth anniversary of the invention of the 
improved tobacco-pipe—the bowl, the tube, and the mouthpiece. 
Up to the year 1690 the only medium of enjoying the fragrant weed 
was by means of a cylindrical instrument fashioned from the crude 
clay, and smelling of the earth, earthy. The inventor of the present 
combination pipe was a physician, Dr. Johann Franz Jakob Villarius, 
of Vienna. The first tobacco-pipe manufactory was established in 
1690. 


A SMOKER. 
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The Duke of Rutland’s Lumber-Room. 


HE twelfth report of the Royal Commission on Historical 

Manuscripts, just issued, contains some very interesting anec- 
dotes about “finds” of MSS. and papers of historical importance. 
The following example relates to some investigations made at Bel- 
voir :-— 

“ In looking for the key of a lumber-room in which various papers 
of value were found, Mr. Lyte came across a key bearing a label 
with the words, ‘ Key of old writings over stable’ We accordingly 
repaired to the stables, which are at the bottom of the hill on which 
the castle stands, and there, in a loft under the roof, discovered a 
vast mass of old papers. No one had entered the room for some 
years ; a curtain of cobwebs hung from the rafters, and the floor was 
so covered with documents, piled to a height of three or four feet, 
that at first there was scarcely standing room. Over everything there 
was a thick layer of broken plaster and dirt, which made white paper 
undistinguishable from brown. In the course of the first half-hour 
he found a holograph letter of Lord Burghley, a military petition 
addressed to the Marquis of Granby, in the reign of George III., 
and a letter from Charles James Fox. At this stage a labourer was 
called in to assist in the manual work of separating the manuscripts 
from the printed matter, which consisted of pamphlets, almanacs, 
parliamentary papers, catalogues, and files of newspapers, coming 
down to the year 1820. This disturbance of the surface caused a 
horrible stench, and it soon became evident that the loft had been 
tenanted by rats, who had done lasting damage to valuable manu- 
scripts by gnawing and staining them. Some documents had been 
reduced to powder, others had lost their dates or their signatures. 
The entire centre of a long letter in the hand of Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, had completely disappeared. Those that remained were 
of a very varied character. A deed of the time of Henry II. was 
found among some granary accounts of the eighteenth century, and 
gossiping letters from the Court of Elizabeth among modern vouchers. 
Letters to Henry Vernon of Haddon from the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earl of Warwick, and Kings Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII., written on paper and folded very small, lay hidden 
between large leases engrossed on thick parchment.” 





“ Peter Wilkins.” 


aes HE Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins” occupies a note- 

worthy position in the literary history of this country. It 

may be regarded as the last of a long and remarkable school 

of romance writers ; and in this old school it is one of the quaintest 

and most interesting. Without the creative genius, the charmingly 

artless fancy, and the literary ability which characterize the old 

school of romance, the Rider-Haggard class of fictionists may be 

regarded as owing its origin to certain famous books of a bygone 
period, of which the work under notice is an example. 

The first edition of the “ Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins” 
appeared in 1750 (most copies are dated 1751), being “‘ printed for 
J. Robinson at the Golden Lion in Ludgate Street, and R. Dodsley 
at Tully’s Head in Pall Mall.” It was in two duodecimo volumes, 
the first consisting of 286 and the second of 295 pages, exclusive of 
preliminary matter. It was dedicated to Elizabeth, Countess of 
Northumberland, to whom Percy dedicated his ‘‘ Reliques” and 
Goldsmith the first printed copy of his “ Edwin and Angelina.” 

The title-page of the book set forth that it contained the life and 
adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornishman, “ Relating particularly 
His Shipwreck near the South Pole, his wonderful passage thro’ a 
subterranean cavern into a kind of New World; his there meeting 
with a Gawry or flying woman, whose Life he preserved and after- 
wards married her; his extraordinary conveyance to the country of 
Glums and Gawrys or Men and Women that fly. Likewise a descrip- 
tion of this strange Country, with its Laws, Customs, and Manners 
of Its Inhabitants, and the Author’s remarkable Transactions among 
them.” 
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The six cuts, “ clearly and distinctly representing the structure and 
Mechanism of the Wings of the Glums and Gawrys, and the manner 
in which they use them, either to swim or fly,” were engraved by L. 
F. Boitard, an artist and engraver of French extraction, who resided 
in England for a considerable period. 

It was not until 1835 that the name of the author was found out, 
and then it was by accident, and not as the result of any inquiry. In 
the year mentioned a London printer named Nichol sold a number 
of books and manuscripts in his possession which had once belonged 
to Dodsley, the publisher, and when these were being catalogued the 
original agreement for the sale of the manuscript was brought to 
light. From this document it appeared that the author was called 
Robert Paltock, or Poltock, and that he received for the copyright 
twenty pounds sterling, twelve copies of the book and proof impres- 
sions of the illustrations. This, the probability (from his name) that 
the writer, like his hero, was of Cornish origin, and the supposition 
that the Robert Paltock buried at Ryme Church, Dorsetshire, in 
1767, was the same man, is absolutely all that is known of the author 
of this ingenious romance. 

Mr. A. H. Bullen, in his admirable reprint, has been unable to shed 
any further light on this interesting topic. Paltock describes himself 
as of “ Clement’s Inn, Gentleman,” and the initials alone of his name 
appear at the end both of the dedication and introduction. The 
“R.S., a passenger in the Hector,” is obviously a fictitious personage, 
and if the initials stand for anything at all, they are probably intended 
for the Richard Sympson who stood sponsor for Lemuel Gulliver, in 
Swift's masterpiece. It may be taken for granted that this charming 
romance was written in Clement’s Inn; that Paltock should have 
chosen such a place of residence, says Mr. Bullen, is not surprising. 
“Tt still keeps something of its pristine repose: the sundial is still 
supported by the negro spoken of by Charles Lamb; the grass has 
not lost its verdure, and on August evenings the plane-trees’ leaves 
glint golden in the sun as they did at the time of Coleridge. One 
may still hear the chimes at midnight as Falstaff and Justice Shallow 
heard them of old. Here, where only a muffled murmur comes from 
the work-a-day world, a man in the last century might have dreamed 
away his life, lonely as Peter Wilkins himself. One can imagine the 
amiable recluse composing his homely romance amid such surround- 
ings. Perhaps it was the one labour of his life. He may have come 
to the inn originally with the aspiration of making fame and money ; 
and then the spirit of cloistered calm turned him from such vulgar 
paths, and instead of losing his fine feelings and swelling the ranks 
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of the plutocrats, he gave us a charming romance for our fireside.” 
It is very evident that Paltock’s circle of literary acquaintance was 
very narrow, for it appears that Zhe Monthly Review was the only 
journal in which the book was noticed, and in that it was dismissed 
as “‘a very strange performance indeed.” The first edition of “ Peter 
Wilkins” is now classed among very rare books, and accordingly 
commands “fancy” prices. In the early part of the century copies 
frequently changed hands from about ten shillings, whereas during 
the last two seasons copies have realized from £3 12s. up to £9 55. 
If the book created but little sensation at the time of its appear- 
ance, it at all events must have secured a small circle of genuine 
admirers. And this circle grew as time passed by. An edition was 
printed in Dublin in 1751, another appeared in London in 1783, and 
one at Berwick in the year following. It is this last which secured a 
remarkably able and exhaustive notice in Zhe Retrospective Review, 
vol. v. pp. 120-183—notable on account also of its being the longest 
review which appeared in that learned publication. “ Peter 
Wilkins” was published in 1812 in Weber’s “ Collection of Popular 
Romances”; and in 1816 it appeared with Stothard’s charming 
plates. An edition with a fine frontispiece and engraved title was 
published in 1822, and other editions of it appeared in 1839 and 
1844. It appeared again as vol. i. of the Universal Library, in 1853, 
and again in 1861. An edition altered and abridged by G. J. True- 
man, F.RS., is dated 1802, The latest and best being Mr. A. H. 
Bullen’s reprint, 1884, issued by Messrs. Reeves and Turner, of the 
Strand, to whom we are indebted for the two facsimile illustrations 
which accompany this article. Unlike the works to which it is sup- 
posed to possess a certain family likeness—“ Gulliver's Travels” and 
‘* Robinson Crusoe ”—it has not proved popular abroad. We know 
of only two French editions. The earliest was translated by Phillipe 
Florent de Puisieux, and published in 3 vols. 16mo by the Veuve 
Brunet, “Imprimeur de l’Académie Francoise, Grand’ Salle du 
Palais, and rue Basse des Ursins,” in 1763. The illustrations are 
closely copied from those in the English version, but the name of the 
engraver is omitted. Its title is “ Les hommes volan, ou les Aven- 
tures de Pierre Wilkins.” It also forms vols. xxii. and xxiii. in De 
Perthe’s “ Voyages Imaginaires,” 1788-9. A German edition was 
published in one volume at Braunschweig, in 1767, under the title of 
‘“‘ Die Fliegenden Menschen oder Wunderbare Begebenhieten Peter 
Wilkins,” and a poor thing it is, being much condensed and without 
illustrations, except a pretty border to the title-page. The German 
translator apparently tried to palm it off as an original romance. 
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The chief points of the romance may be thus summarized: After 
a number of minor adventures Peter Wilkins, who had been obliged 


to ship from England as a common sailor, is wrecked upon a rock 
down within the Antarctic circle, against which rock the vessel had 
26 
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been drawn by an irresistible current. Leaving the vessel in a boat, 
he starts to skirt the rock, when he is sucked under it, and down a 
cavern, over a waterfall, and through a horror of blackness, then 
out into the light and a lovely lake, bordered with woods and 
meadow land. Here Peter lives a sort of Robinson Crusoe life until 
he is joined by a flying woman, who had been injured in a flight over 
the place. She is a charming companion, and they are married, and 
live happily together beside the little lake. After some years You- 
warkee, the wife, decided to visit her father, and finds when she does 
so that the appearance of her husband was the subject of an old 
prophecy, its further burden being that he should deliver the kingdom, 
of which Youwarkee is a subject, from the attacks of a revolting 
chieftain. Accordingly Peter Wilkins is sent for and carried to the 
threatened kingdom, which he, of course, saves, the chief engines of 
defence being firearms procured from the ship. He finds the flying 
people peaceful and gentle folks, not given to cruel idolatrous cus- 
toms, and that they live in cities hollowed out of rocks and cannot 
bear the sunlight. Their rock-hewn homes are lit with glow-worms 
inclosed in crystal globes set in the ceiling, while some of the homes, 
notably the king’s palace, are magnificent constructions of mammoth 
proportions, and carved into a bewildering succession of chambers, 
pillars, halls, alcoves, &c. Among this people Wilkins lives until he 
becomes an old man, teaching the Glums and Gawries his own 
religion, and learning from them much that is valuable and strange. 

It has on several occasions afforded the idea of a pantomime, one 
of this name being produced at Sadler’s Wells in 1800; a second 
being produced and acted both in this country and America in the 
“sixties,” and a third was staged at the New Albion Theatre, High 
Street, Poplar, December 24, 1874. 

This romance has called forth the unstinted praise of very many 
great men. Coleridge admired it, and called it a work of uncommon 
beauty. Southey called Paltock’s winged people “ the most beautiful 
creatures of imagination that ever were devised, and confessed to 
have derived from this story his conception of the Glendoveers who 
figure in his “ Curse of Kehama.” 

Sir Walter Scott entertained a warm liking for the work ; the story 
was a favourite with Charles Lamb ; and Leigh Hunt never tired of 
discoursing about its beauties, his happiest allusion to it being that 
in “ The Seer.” W. Roserts. 





“©The Woman in White.” 


HE manuscript of Wilkie Collins’s famous novel will shortly be 

offered for sale at Sotheby's, and prefixed to it is the following 

account of the manner in which it was written—an interesting piece 
of autobiography. 

“T began this story on the 15th of August, 1859, at Broadstairs, 
and finished it on the 26th July, 1860, at 12, Harley Street, London. 
It was first published in weekly parts in A// the Year Round, begin- 
ning in the number for November 23, 1859, and ending with the 
number for August 22, 1860. During the same period it was 
periodically published at New York, U.S. (by special arrangement 
with me) in Harper's Weekly. The story was reprinted in England 
for the first time by Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. It was 
published, in three volumes post 8vo, on the 16th of August, 1860. 
In the United States, in Canada, and in Germany it was also 
reprinted about the same time ; and shortly afterwards a translation 
of it into German appeared at Leipsic. A French translation followed, 
published at Brussels and Paris. The first chapters (forming the first 
weekly part, and the opening of the second) were rewritten, after they 
had been set up in type. The printed fragments inserted here and 
there at the beginning of the MSS. comprise those portions of the 
first proofs which it was not found necessary to alter, and which were 
attached to the written text to save the trouble of transcription. The 
whole of the rest of the MSS. was written for the press, once, and 
once only—exactly as it is here preserved. In all cases where there 
is any important difference between the printed copy and the original 
manuscript, the additions and alterations (Miss Halcombe’s “Dream,” 
for example, among the number) were made, on the spur of the 
moment, upon the proofs, which I have not preserved.—WILKIE 
Co..ins, October 4, 1860.” 
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Reasons for Publishing a Book. 


MIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE was a man who played many 
“¥ parts in his time. His fame as an author is taken by the 
m present generation entirely “upon trust,” but many of his 
pamphlets, translations, and compilations afford a certain amount of 
quaint and even interesting desultory reading. The Preface to the 
Reader, which appears in the second edition—printed for Henry 
Brome, at the Gun, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1681—of his trans- 
lation of Cicero’s “‘ Offices” is amusing, and the first portion will be 
read with interest even at the present day :— 

‘“‘’Tis hard, me thinks, that a man cannot publish a book but he 
must presently give the world a reason for it, when yet there is not 
one book of twenty that will bear a reason; not one man of a 
hundred, perhaps, that is able to give one; nor one reason of a 
thousand—when they are given—that was the true reason of doing 
it. The true reason, I say; for there is a great difference, many 
times, betwixt a good reason for the doing of a thing, and the true 
reason why the thing was done. The service of God is a very good 
reason for a man’s going to church, and yet the meeting of a mistress 
there may, perchance, be the true reason of his going. And so like- 
wise in other cases, where we cover our passions and our interests 
under the semblances of virtue and duty. But however, since 
custom—the plague of wise men and the idol of fools—since custom, 
I say, will have it so, that a man had as good go to court without 
his cravat, as show himself in print without a preface ; I shall even 
content myself to play the fool too, insomuch, and in so good 
company—general dedications being no other than fashionable 
fopperies For what can be more ridiculous than for a man to treat 
princes and tinkers, coxcombs and philosophers, men of honour and 
rascals, promiscuously, all in a style? 

‘* Now as it is no easy matter to give a good reason for writing at 
all, so it is yet more difficult to give that reason in an epistle, which, 
at best, stands in need of another very good reason for its own 
support. But prefaces, at the ordinary rate of prefaces, are wholly 
inexcusable. Only an idle deal of fiddle-faddle betwixt the writer 
and the reader, made worse by care and pains, and digested, out of 
vulgar and pedantic commonplaces, into one mass of putrid and 
elaborate folly. This liberty of prefacing against prefaces may seem 
a little unreasonable ; but common scribblers are allowed the privilege 
of common strumpets.” 












The Russian Censorship. 


)HE Russian Censor and his arbitrary doings have been the 
am) subject of much discussion during the past few months, but 

=temes the institution is almost too deeply plunged in absurdities 
to be affected by the united sarcasm of civilized Europe. A highly 
characteristic. specimen of the Censor’s artistic abilities may be seen 
in an office in the Strand: the object being a newspaper containing 
an instalment of Mr. Joseph Hatton’s new story, “ By Order of the 
Czar,” completely obliterated. A correspondent of Zhe Daily 
Telegraph adds some highly interesting facts on this topic. 

Never before (he says) during the present reign—and, old men of 
retentive memory add, during the present century—has that odious 
institution, the ‘‘Censure,” wrought such dire destruction as at 
present. Newspapers and periodicals that seemed pillars of loyalty 
fall down before its fateful decrees like grass before the scythe of the 
mower. The rare and mild expression of a questionable sentiment, 
or an opinion open to discussion, which one would think the 
Government should encourage, were it only to keep up appearances, 
is quite sufficient to wreck an old-established widely-circulated paper, 
and ruin its editor. It is only a few weeks ago since Zhe Astrakhan 
News collapsed—“ owing to circumstances over which we have no 
control,” explain the editors in the stereotyped phrase, consecrated 
by custom, which, done into every-day language, is well known to 
mean, “acting on peremptory orders. from our superiors, which we 
make haste to obey lest a worse fate befall us.” Zhe Southern— 
“ Yuschanin ”—an insignificant little paper, edited in Kherson, near 
Odessa, and read by three or four hundred persons of very plain 
journalistic tastes, has also come to grief “for its general tendency.” 
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The chief newspaper in all Siberia—it might have been appropriately 
termed Zhe Martyr’s Cry, or The Voice Crying in the Desert ; but it 
had, as a matter of fact, a much more. prosaic designation—lately 
informed its readers that “ circumstances over which it had no 
control” had so affected it that the subsequent proceedings interested 
it no more, and Siberia is now practically without an organ. Zhe 
Minute, an insignificant daily paper of St. Petersburg, was also 
severely punished by the ‘‘ Censure” a few days ago; the organ of 
Moscow Panslavists, Zhe Russian Courrier, edited by M. Lanin, 
was for ever deprived of its right to appear, without “ preventive 
censure.” The——but why continue the doleful list ? 

The very reviews—solid, ponderous, and dull—are being literally 
cut down like grass, and are withering as the green herb. The 
Messenger of Europe received a solemn warning last December on 
account of an article on a purely historical question, published by 
Professor Solovieff. This April it appears with twenty pages cut 
out bodily, so that page 848 follows immediately page 829—and yet 
this is one of the monthlies which “ enjoy the privilege of appearing 
without ‘ preventive censure!’” How the present editor “ enjoys” 
it would be interesting—from a psychological point of view—to 
learn. The entire section headed “Chronicle of Home Affairs,” 
without which no Russian monthly is complete, is thus lacking this. 
month—and what did this obnoxious paper contain? Some mild 
milk-and-watery remarks on a project of law now before the Imperial 
Council, the object of which is to remove the last vestiges of self- 
government of which the Russian peasants have not yet been 
deprived, and to transform the historic Zemstvo into a Government 
bureau. The Northern Messenger, one of the best Russian monthlies 
which does not “ enjoy” the privilege of coming out without “ pre- 
ventive censure,” does not appear at all this month. 

Among books prohibited during the second half of last year, Zhe 
Speaker enumerates the following :— 

Bax, J. B., “The Religion of Socialism,” “The Ethics of Social- 
ism” ; Blavatsky, H. P., “The Key to Theosophy”; Brailsford and 
Bright, “Theosophical Siftings,” “Theosophy and Modern Social- 
ism,” “ Practical Work for Theosophists,” by Anne Besant (T.PS., 
second year, vol. ii, No. 7, 1889); “ Christianity and Agnosticism,” 
by Henry Wace, D.D., Professor T. H. Huxley, and others, New 
York, 1889 ; Curzon, The Hon. G. H. (Conservative M.P.), “ Russia 
in Central Asia in 1889”; Doran, Dr., “ Monarchs Retired from 
Business,” 2 vols., 1854, vol. ii.; Magazine of Short Stories, division 
i, vol. i, Nos. 1 to 13; Oliphant, Laurence, “Scientific Religion”; 
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Ottley, “ Is Marriage Lawful between People of Different Faiths?” 
Panin, “ Lectures on Russian Literature,” 1889 ; Picton, J. Allanson 
(Radical M.P.), “‘ Conflict of Oligarchy and Democracy,” 2nd edition, 
1885 ; Prize, The, for Girls and Boys, 1889, Nos. 1 to 12, new series ; 
Rose, J. H., “A Century of Continental History, 1780-1880,” 1889 ; 
Royal School Series, No. 5, “ The Royal Reader” ; Schaak, Michael 
F., “ Anarchy and Anarchists,” 1889 ; Tracey Turnerelli, “ A Russian 
Princess,” and ‘‘ A Russian Ghost Story.” 


Letters of Megliabechi. 


IT LI Bibliofilo of February-March contains an interesting note 

on the above topic. Writing in March, 1864, to a librarian 
of Genoa who had made a collection of the “ Epistolario del Meg- 
liabechi,” Carlo Milanesi—who had been desired to publish the 


letters—wrote: ‘‘It is not possible to find an editor of these letters 
for two reasons. In the first place, the erudition of Megliabechi is 
almost exclusively bibliographical ; and in the second the publishers 
will only publish books likely to sell and pay the cost of production 
—only, in fact, such books as are palpitante dattualita (scusi la rea 
espressione /).’ The writer of the note finds satisfaction in the re- 
flection that bibliography is much better looked after to-day than 
formerly. Its “ many and not small difficulties ” include ‘‘ the pre- 
tensions of certain literary men who, although they do not understand 
anything about it, want to be judges of it!” A reference to the 


famous Italian bibliophile occurs on page 192 of the last volume of 
THE Bookworm. 
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Removing Damp-marks from Books and Prints. 


AMP is the great enemy of both prints and books, and if the 
specimen to be operated on has been very badly injured, the 
case is hopeless. Unlike mere surface dirt, damp attacks the 
tissue of the paper itself, rotting it right through, and practically 
ruining it. If, however, the injury has not gone too far, the part 
affected may first be touched with a light wash of spirits of wine, and 
when dry with a weak solution of oxalic acid. If this remedy fails, 
it may be taken for granted that the “ fox-spots,” as they are tech- 
nically called, have a firm grip of the paper, and that the case is 
hopeless. 


An Oxford Bookseller. 


A. Oxon writes to a contemporary :—The literature of the 
e second-hand bookseller is always an amusing study. 
Richards, of High Street, Oxford, forty years ago, was as well known 
for his periodical sales of books and “other effects” as the spire of 
St. Mary’s opposite. The following incident was attributed to his 
sale room; possibly it was the invention of some sportive under- 
graduate: any way you may think it worth recording. Richards 
was as pompous as winning in his diction, specially when he had 
the classics or “cribs” to offer; and if his knowledge of the dead 
languages was limited, it often lead to lively scenes. Here is one 
(Richards, loquitur): “Lot 176—P. Virgilii Maron: Opera.” 
“Now you play-going gentlemen, this way.” (Bidder and, ulti- 
mately, purchaser) ‘‘But, I say, Richards, the play is all in Latin.” 
(Richards) “ You are mistaken, sir; my clerk assures me it is an 
Italian opera. Next lot, 177,” &c. 





Book-Borrowers.—I]. 
‘* They steal, and steal—ye Gods, how they do steal !” 


Mrs. Delamour is one of a class of book-borrowers, who will 
ruin you a noble library in a twelvemonth, or less ; not by malice 
prepense and aforethought, for, to do the woman justice, she is in- 
capable of that; but by lending your books to just two hundred 
idlers like herself, each of whom generously contributes his or her 
quota towards their disfigurement and eventual destruction. One 
lady reads your elegantly bound “ Rousseau” in bed, and leaves a 
tumulus of tallow on the passage descriptive of the meeting of the 
“self-torturing sophist” with Madame Wolmar, large enough to 
commemorate her admiration of the event, so long as the page in 
which it is registered shall exist. A second puts the Saxon bride 
of Ivanhoe and the whole of her attendants into deep mourning, 
at the very moment she is plighting him her troth, by overturning 
an inkstandish upon the description ; and the chances are about ten 
to one that this ensign of calamity is sympathetic enough, whilst 
she is engaged in preserving her own rosewood table from its 
advances, to communicate its sable hues to half the leaves in the 
volume, until they are as dark as the oracles of the Cumcean sybil. 
A third, a toilette reader, endeavours to deprive Dr. Johnson’s style 
of its stiffness and turgidity by inundating his “ Rambler” with 
Huile Antique a la Rose ; whilst a fourth manages to give “ Evelina” 
the benefit of a shower-bath before breakfast, by leaving her out for 
twelve hours upon a garden seat, to endure the pitiless pelting of a 
midsummer night's shower; until her eyes are so bleared, and her 
skin so swollen and soddened by the ablution, that her doting old 
father would scarcely be able to recognize her as his own offspring. 
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Not a few of these second-hand book-borrowers do not scruple to 
feed the hungry heroes and heroines of your novels, by administering 
to their necessities half the greasy crumbs of their breakfast and tea- 
tables ; now and then superadding to their benefactions a cup of tea 
or coffee; and thus converting the fair face of Za Reine de la Beauté, 
et de T Amour of a tournament, into a tawny-coloured mulatto; whilst 
an unlucky movement of an arm sometimes arrays the Black Prince 
and his sably-accoutred attendant knights in cream-coloured armour. 

Of course, second-hand borrowers are, even if honestly disposed, 
the most careless recipients of your favours of any genus of the 
species, because they know that the person to whom they are 
required to return the book will not read it after them, and they 
are equally satisfied that, whatever mischief they may do it, no 
blame whatever can be attached to them by the owner. In the 
meantime Mrs. Delamour gains her object—that of having it 
known throughout the circle of her fashionable acquaintance, that 
she has constant access to the library of a well-known literary 
character, to whose labours, she darkly insinuates, she contributes 
no inconsiderable aid. 

The object of the visit which had occasioned me the interruption 
to which I have just referred, was to procure for one or two of her 
very intimate friends (married women, as she declared upon her 
honour), the perusal of Don Juan, and Moore’s poetry, including 
certain productions which our modern Anacreon tells us he regrets 
having written, yet still continues to publish, entitled “ Little’s 
Poems.” As a bribe to my wife, to secure her co-operation in such 
matters, she condescends, now and then, to teach her how to dissi- 
pate my patrimony in French flounces, furbelows, and such like 
frippery. She dared not ask me for these very pure sentimentalities, 
because she was well aware that I should have made the fear of 
endangering her morals an excuse for the protection of my property. 
Of course I had no alternative but to deliver up the books :— 


** For, oh ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-pecked-you-all.” 


There are certain modern publications which, although exceed- 
ingly dissimilar in character, must have some common attraction, 
or one would have less difficulty in keeping them upon one’s shelves. 

It is a melancholy fact, that persons who would not wrong you of 
a sixpence in hard cash, will have no scruple whatever in plundering 
you of your books, whenever they have an opportunity of doing so. 
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{ am acquainted with a “grave and reverend seignor,” who, barring 
this little failing, is one of the worthiest and best principled men 
breathing. Yet this otherwise unexceptionable character has actually 
formed a complete library from the depredations he has committed 
upon the learned repositories of his friends and neighbours. All his 
predatory incursions are, however, carried on in the character of a 
book-borrower ; and, truth to say, he is one of the most irresistible 
of his tribe; for, although you are morally certain you will never 
see anything he thinks proper to borrow, again, he does the thing 
in so cavalier a manner that one does not know what the deuce to 
say to him. No sooner does he learn that you have received a 
fresh importation, than he stalks, with a gait as stiff and stately as 
that of the ghost in Hamlet, into your library, and having taken up 
a favourable position for his purpose, begins disinterring the illustrious 
dead (for he has, or affects to have, a most profound contempt for 
the writings of all modern authors, save himself), with the silence 
and rapidity of a general, marching under cover of the night, to 
surprise his unconscious enemy. Hints, be they ever so broad, he 
refuses to take ; gentle expostulations he will not hear; and convul- 
sive entreaties he ridicules. Yet, with all his assurance, he looks 


so confoundedly honest that you cannot for the life of you muster 
resolution enough to affront him. When his appetite for plunder, 
‘under the guise of borrowing, is pretty well sated, he turns round 
with a look which seems to say— 


‘* See, I have culled the ‘ books’ that promised best, 
And where not sure, perplexed, but pleased, I’ve guessed 
At such as seemed the fairest ;” 


and having given the preconcerted signal, a brawny maidservant 
waddles into the room, and before you can recover your surprise at 
his unparalleled audacity, you hear the street door slammed after 
them, and see him marching in advance of his plunder, with all 
the consequence of a knight returning from the field of conquest, 
attended by his squire, bearing with him, as the spoils of war, the 
paraphernalia of his discomfited opponent. A friend and neighbour 
of mine, who has a great regard for this literary Jonathan Wild, 
but who, although he will allow an acquaintance to clear out from 
his dining-room with three bottles of excellent claret in his hold, 
does not care to be furtively deprived of a book, however trifling 
its value, has, after manifesting the forbearance of a martyr, for 
years, cut this master of arts dead, in his own defence ; for, as he 
once laconically observed to me, “‘ D——n that man’s honesty, who, 
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whilst he robs you of all that is portable which he does want, has 
scruples of conscience as it regards the abstraction of your chairs 
and tables, which he does not want.” The principle upon which 
Tiraboschi accounts for the universal disposition, even among persons 
who really would not wrong you of a farthing in any other way, 
to plunder you of your books, is an ingenious one. He says that 
people seem to glory in these thefts as much as the monks of the 
darker ages used to exult in stealing the relics of a saint, and for 
the same reason. However, as this is a Protestant country, it is 
time the custom was put a stop to. I have often thought of imi- 
tating a systematic refuser of requests, with whom I have the 
pleasure to be acquainted ; who, whenever any one asks a favour 
of him, with which he does not care to comply, answers, that he 
has made a rule against acceding to whatever you desire of him ; 
and adds, that for your sake, he deeply deplores the circumstance, 
as he should otherwise have had the greatest pleasure in doing you 
the kindness you seek at his hands. But I fear that, considering 
the notoriety of my good nature in book-lending, I should soon be 
quizzed out of this shabby kind of excuse. Something I must 
decide upon, and that promptly, for my library begins to present 
such an assemblage of maimed, mutilated, broken-backed, vagabond- 
looking sub‘ects, that I protest, I sometimes fancy I am in an 


hospital, provided by voluntary subscription for lame and invalid 
authors. 
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The Soane Museum. 





= HE Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is not nearly so 
Sa, well known as it should be, seeing that it contains a most 
=) valuable collection of curios and a large library, consisting 
for the most part of books relating to architecture. 

It was in the year 1833 that Sir John Soane, the famous architect 
and antiquarian, obtained an Act of Parliament entitled, “An Act 
for setting and preserving Sir John Soane’s Museum, Library, and 
Works of Art in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the county of Middlesex, 
for the benefit of the public, and for establishing a sufficient Endow- 
ment for the due maintenance of the same.” 

On the decease of Sir John Soane on January 20, 1837, the Act 
came into operation ; the trustees named therein entered on their 
trust, and immediately took the necessary steps for carrying into 
effect the enactments thereof to the fullest extent of which the funds 
placed at their disposal by the founder would admit. 

As above stated, the Soane Library is rich in works relating to 
architecture; but a very curious work in four volumes 4to is to be 
seen in Thomas Pennant’s “Some Account of London.” The text 
is a “ rivulet,” and meanders through such a meadow of margin as 
would have roused the admiration of that gallant coxcomb and 
ingenious writer of vers de socitti—Sir Benjamin Backbite. This 
copy of the work is interleaved, and presents an interesting and 
unique appearance, as on every page facing the text may be seen 
drawings, water-colour paintings, and other pictures. 

Just as the Library is rich in architectural books, so is the Museum 
rich in architectural designs, many of which are by the founder, Sir 
J. Soane. 
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In the glazed cases in the centre of what is called the North 
Drawing Room are volumes ‘‘rich and rare.” Here are exhibited 
illuminated manuscripts and curious printed books, amongst which 
are an original MS. of the “ Gerusalemme Liberata,” by Torquato 
Tasso, and the second volume of a French translation of Josephus. 
This fine manuscript belongs to the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and probably formed part of a series of historical books and 
romances executed in the Low Countries for Edward IV., whose arms 
are found in the margin of one of the pages. 

The Museum also contains the three first folio editions of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, containing the familiar frontispiece and descriptive 
couplets, and bearing dates 1623, 1632, and 1664. Mention must 
also be made of Fr. Landino’s ‘‘ Commento sopra Dante,” with illus- 
trations (1481), and a couple of the sketch-books of the delightful 
deaf and snuff-taking artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Visitors to the Soane Museum should not neglect to see the 
artistic collection, which is a very fine one. It includes, besides 
many other pictures of interest and importance, not only a print of 
William Hogarth’s “ Laughing Audience,” but the priceless originals 
of “ The Election” series and “The Rake’s Progress.” It is need- 
less to dwell on the value of these pictures, which possess not only 
such great intrinsic excellence, but powerfully depict the political 
and social habits of the bygone Georgian times when 


‘* Sad Hogarth’s pencil limn’d the souls of men, 
And Fielding wielded his magician’s pen.” 


“ The Election,” it may be remembered, was purchased of Hogarth 
by that “abridgement of all that was pleasant in man,” David 
Garrick, for the trifling sum of £202. At the sale of Mrs. Garrick’s 
effects in 1823 it was re-sold to Soane for 1,650 guineas. The rise 
in price of these remarkable pictures may be compared with the 
extraordinary fluctuations in Book Prices Current. 

“The Rake’s Progress” series, which is far better known than 
“*The Election,” was formerly in the collection of Alderman Beck- 
ford, and was purchased by Soane in 1802 for 570 guineas. 

In the months of April, May, June, July, and August, the Soane 
Museum is open to the public on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays from eleven till five o’clock, but in February and 
March it is only open on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

F. G. GREEN. 














About Collecting Old Books. 






AY ae ILL you have a chat about books? I know you 
XY, 


\: youngsters laugh at the old Bookworm, and wonder what 
AVS 





on earth he sees in the musty old volumes that encumber 
his shelves, but yet when the time comes that your old friends are 
scattered, and your old hobbies forbidden by the doctor, when the 
joints are too stiff for the gymnasium and the river suggests rheu- 
matism, you will be fortunate indeed if in your youth you have 
acquired a taste for these same “ musty old volumes” you now so 
heartily despise. 

These books, of course, have for me a value totally irrespective of 
their worth in mofiey. Some were the gifts of friends now dead, 
others the result of a long and diligent search, many have been 
picked up “ promiscuous like” when book-hunting; but most of them 
have some ;history of their own, some secret, so to speak, between 
ourselves, which only concerns the book and the buyer, and which 
transforms each volume into an old friend. 

In taking up the book-buying hobby the principal thing to avoid 
is the commercial element—fight against the “ bargain ” mania with 
all your might and main. Of course, if you care to learn the busi- 
ness properly (and you will find it a particularly difficult one), you 
will stand some chance of beating the professional booksellers in 
their own specialty ; but to go about as you and I do, with only an 
elementary knowledge of bibliography, hoping to pick up bargains, 
the chances are that for one book obtained by accident for less than 
its value, you will have purchased a deal of rubbish the commercial 
value of which is about £5 a ton, and the bibliographical value of 
which is nil. 


Of course you may occasionally meet with a genuine “ bargain.” 
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The furniture dealer who has a few parts of what looks like a maga- 
zine may be the means of providing you with a rare Ruskin ; the 
battered old book of “ poetry stuff” may be the misprint edition of 
Rogers’ ‘‘ Italy.” There are certainly many chances of your making 
the long-sought bargain, but on the whole the chances are against 
you. Ifyou attempt, even roughly, to collate a book offered else- 
where than in a good bookshop, the dealer will at once see that you 
“want” a bargain, and will generally, if ignorant of its value, ask an 
unreasonable price. To purchase without collation is either madness 
or gambling. The only way to be sure of not burning your fingers 
is to take up a specialty—medicine, magic, law; any specialty you 
like—study its bibliography carefully, note the fluctuations of its 
auction prices, its reprints, &c., and then when you see your prize 
in a shop that does not deal in your speciality, pounce on it! The rare 
monograph is yours—only twenty copies were saved from the fire and 
one is in your possession at a cost of fourpence. For months and 
months you have haunted bookstalls and back slums in a chase as 
stubborn if less exciting than that of the sportsman, and now you 
have your prize. To you the thing is priceless indeed ; it is a visible 
emblem of success, and encourages you to go forth once again on the 
war path to match your knowledge of your specialty against that of a 
class who have perforce practically to take up all branches of book 
dealing ; to fight your friendly antagonists on their own ground, con- 
scious that no man is proficient in the prices current of books: and 
when, years hence, some youngster laughs at your “musty old 
volumes,” you will not say much, but think in kindly recollection of 
the time, years ago, when you had that fourpence, spent it, and in 
the course of a long life never regretted the extravagance. 
WituiaM H. Betts. 















The “ Thousand and One Nights.” 





“ns NTERESTING throughout as Mr. 'F. F. Arbuthnot’s 
> ef m™ new book on “Arabic Authors: A Manual of Arabian 
Sees History and Literature ” * is, perhaps the portion which will 
attract most readers is that dealing with the tales and stories. Mr. 
Arbuthnot deals in a very entertaining and exhaustive manner with 
one of the oldest, most delightful, and most popular books in the 
world. “ The Arabian Nights,” or as it is more correct to call this 
wonderful collection of stories, ‘‘The Thousand and One Nights,” 
has a history which embraces a period of over a thousand years. 
Its origin, in fact, is purely a speculative matter, whilst its growth is 
to a great extent determined by collateral circumstances, such as 
references to eminent men, to manners and customs, to localities 
and to traditional tales. 

Mr. Arbuthnot considers it highly probable that a work of “ Kali- 
lah wa Dimnah” (translated from Persian into Arabic by Ibn 
Al-Mukaffa about A.D. 750), and another Persian work, not now 
extant, but known as the “ Hazar Afsaneh,” or ‘‘ Thousand Stories,” 
were the first sources of these tales and stories. To neither precise 
date nor particular author can these tales be ascribed, for it is 
evident that the work which we now possess has gathered a great 
deal of its volume in its progress through the ages. As great pro 
gress, observes Mr. Arbuthnot, was made in Arab literature from the 
commencement of the rule of the Abbaside dynasty in a.D. 750, it 
may be inferred that the work itself dates from that period, and that 
it had been put together in a certain form before the fall of Baghdad 
in A.D. 1258. After that date, other stories were probably added, 
and the whole réfertoire was perhaps put together again in its present 
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shape either at Cairo or Damascus, with numerous alterations and 
additions. 
“Tt is believed,” continues Mr. Arbuthnot, ‘‘that the fables and 
apologies are the oldest part of the book. These bear on their face 
a decided impress of the Farther East. Animal fables generally 
may have originated in India, where the doctrine of metempsychosis 
obtains currency to this day ; but, still, in Egypt, Greece, and other 
countries, have also produced stories of the same nature. From 
the time of the early Egyptians, the fable has ever been the means 
of conveyance of both instruction and amusement to mankind. 
And as years rolled by, the fable grew into the tale or story, which 
later on expanded into the romance and the novel. After the fables, 
the oldest tales in the ‘ Nights’ are supposed to be the Sindibad, 
or the tale of the king, his son, his concubine, and the seven wazirs ; 
and that of King Jali’ad of Hind, and the Wazir Shimas, followed 
by the history of King Wird Khan, son of King Jali’ad, with his 
women and wazirs. These tales have also an Indian flavour about 
them, both with regard to the animal stories in them and to the 
sapient remarks about the duties of the kings and their ministers. 
The remaining tales and stories in the ‘ Nights’ may be of Persian, 
Arabian, Egyptian, and Syrian origin, some earlier and some later. 
The adventures of Kamar Al-Zaman and the jeweller’s wife, and of 
Ma’aruf, the cobbler, and his wife Fatimah, are considered to. be 
two of the very latest stories, having been assigned to the sixteenth 
century. The story of Aboukir, the dyer, and Abousir, the barber, 
is quoted by Payne as ‘the most modern of the whole collection.’ ” 
Galland’s “‘ Les Mille et Une Nuits,” which appeared in Paris in 
1704, was an episode as important in literature as the discovery of 
a new continent would be in geography. Practically, the “ Arabian 
Nights” was unknown and unheard of to Europeans. The popu- 
larity of the translation was immediate, and ever since then the 
wonderful recitations of Scheherezade have become a part and parcel 
of our intellectual life. But Galland’s translation is a paraphrase, 
rather than a literal rendering of the original. Indeed, it stands in 
pretty much the same position to the genuine article, as Pope’s trans- 
lations do to the original Greek versions. A general idea, and not 
much more, is obtained of what the original is like. The work of 
the translation of Arabic and Persian stories was continued by Petis 
de la Croix, 1710-12; Morell, 1765; Dow, 1768; Chavis and 
Cazotte, 1787-89; Caussin de Perceval, 1806; Gauttier, 1822; 
Jonathan Scott, 1811; Von Hammer Purgstall, 1823; Zinzerling, 
1823-4; Trebutien, 1828; Habicht, 1825-39; Weil, 1838-42; 
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Torrens, 1838; Lane, 1838-40; and the “Nights” themselves 
have been completely and almost literally translated by Mr. John 
Payne, 1882-84 ; and Sir Richard Burton, 1885-88. 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s brief analysis of the two last-named translations 
will be read with interest, and prove useful for reference purposes :— 
The first nine volumes of Payne’s translation, and the first ten of 
Burton’s are devoted to the “ Nights” proper, and follow the same 
lines. The translation has been made from what are commonly 
known as the Boulac (Cairo), and the two Calcutta Arabic texts of 
the “‘ Nights,” though references are made to the Breslau (Tunis) 
edition, from which some extracts have been taken and some trans- 
lations made. The contents of these volumes may be arranged 
under four heads :— 

(1) Fables and apologies. 

(2) Short stories and anecdotes, some biographical and historical. 

(3) Tales and stories. 

(4) Long stories, or romances. 

Excluding the two short stories in the introductory chapter, there 
are 10 principal and 6 subordinate fables under the first heading, 
116 principal and 3 subordinate stories under the second ; 38 prin- 
cipal and 75 subordinate under the third, and 6 principal and 12 
subordinate under the fourth heading. This gives a total of 170 
principal and 96 subordinate stories in Burton’s edition, while Payne 
gives just one less in each section. By principal is meant the main 
or chief story, while by subordinate is meant another story forming 
part of the main story. In Oriental literature this custom is fre- 
quently introduced. A story is commenced, but owing to some 
allusion to it, another story is interpolated, and when this is finished 
the original tale is reverted to, only, perhaps, to be interpolated 
again by another story, and so on. In reference to these translations, 
however, each version contains several “supplemental” volumes. 
Payne’s complete translation is in 13 volumes, and contains 352 
stories in all, whilst Burton’s 16 volumes contain 426 stories. These 
translations are essentially for the wealthy book-lover, as they are 
privately printed and fetch high prices in the market. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A Mysterious Bibliophile. 


MYSTERIOUS personage, who has been known for years 

under the name of Louis Graven, died recently at Deregnyo: 
in Hungary. He is known to have taken a leading part in the 
Polish War of Independence in 1830, and afterwards to have come 
as a refugee to Hungary, where the late M. Gabrielle Lonyay 
employed him as librarian. From this post he quickly rose to that 
of steward of the Lonyay estates, which are very large, and he became 
the intimate friend of his employers ; but although he lived for half 
a century at Deregnyo, he never revealed his true name nor stated 
what his former position had been. He was a great bibliophile, and 
devoted almost the whole of the fortune he had amassed to forming 
a library, which is said to be of great value. 


Discovery of Bruno Manuscripts. 


R. REMEGIUS STOLZLE, the Professor of Philosophy at 
Wurzburg, states in a letter to Karl Blind, in London, that he 
has discovered a number of manuscripts in the Town Library of 
Augsburg and in the University Library of Erlangen, containing the 
transcript of writings and notes on Aristotelean works made by 
Giordano Bruno, the Italian philosopher, who was burnt at Rome in 
1600, at the order of the Inquisition. Some letters of a German 
friend of Bruno have also been found referring to the travels, studies, 
and publications of the ex-monk during his sojourn in Germany. 
The whole will be published in the forthcoming edition of the works 
of Giordano Bruno, which is to come out in Italy. 
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vy to be passed over in silence by the Bookworm, for several 

of his best and most interesting articles have appeared in 
these pages. Mr. Blades may be described not only as the most 
distinguished printer, but also as one of the most eminent biblio- 
graphers of the day. What Willems has done for the Elzevirs, and 
Renouard for the Aldines, Blades has done with equal thoroughness 
for Caxton, and it will not be possible under ordinary circumstances 
for his famous monograph to be superseded. Thoroughness to a 
degree most uncommon was the leading characteristic of Blades’ 
literary work, but even the laudable determination to discover new 
facts and to throw additional light upon already well-trodden paths 
rarely bears fruit unless it is accompanied by the insight of the 
scientific investigator and the critical acumen of the accomplished 
scholar. That Mr. Blades possessed every qualification for the 
laborious work which he undertook is a matter which admits of no 
question. “The Life and Typography of William Caxton” is 
simply a monument of painstaking accuracy, and a marvel of the 
sense of proportion. The first volume appeared in 1861, and con- 
sisted of 298 pages, quarto, with eight facsimile plates ; the second 
appeared in 1863, and consisted of 310 pages, and contained 49 
full-paged plates, either of facsimile pages of Caxton’s books or of 
other appropriate illustrations. 

The following unpublished particulars were for the first time 
printed :—The Will of Robert Large, which, besides the well- 
known legacy to his apprentice, affords an insight to the household 
of which Caxton had become a member, together with some particu- 
lars of his fellow-apprentices.—Extract from old Records at Mercers’ 
Hall, proving the exact date of Caxton’s apprenticeship, and dis- 
playing him in the characters of Liveryman, Merchant Adventurer, 
Ambassador, and Governor of the English Merchants at Bruges.— 


> fs HE death of Mr. William Blades is too serious a calamity 
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The Charter of the Merchant Adventurers, preserved by Hakluyt, 
giving the exact character of the duties of Caxton as “Governor.” 
This last was made known many years before by M. Van Praet, but 
had not been noticed by any English writer.—Several particulars, 
though of less direct import, were extracted from Liber Dun- 
thorne, and Liber K., in the Archives of Guildhall; from the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Margaret, Westminster, and from 
the Wardens’ Accounts of the Guild of Our Lady in the same 
Church. 

Mr. Blades spared neither time nor expense in the accumulation 
of his facts, and, taking nothing for granted, he literally ransacked 
every English and Continental Library which gave the remotest 
promise of fresh material. The first or quarto edition of this book 
is sold at a premium in the market. In 1877, a new and revised 
edition, recast into octavo form, was issued, partly in consequence 
of the Caxton celebration. A second edition of the octavo size 
appeared in 1882, and contained an addition in the form of some 
remarks upon the meaning and origin of Caxton’s Device, and upon 
his system of punctuation. 

The biography of Caxton is undoubtedly his greatest book, but 
he wrote many others. He edited a reprint of Caxton’s “ Gover- 
nayle of Helthe,” 1858; a facsimile of Du Castel’s ‘“ Morale 
Prouerbes,” 1859 ; he compiled ‘‘ A Catalogue of Books printed by, 
or ascribed to, the press of W. Caxton, in which is included the 
Press-Mark of every copy contained in the British Museum,” 13865. 
He wrote “ How to tell a Caxton, with some hints where and how 
the same might be found,” 1870; “ Typographical Notes ” (privately 
printed), 1870; “Shakespeare and Typography: being an attempt 
to show Shakespeare’s personal connection with, and technical 
knowledge of, the Art of Printing; also, remarks upon some 
common typographical errors, with special reference to the text of 
Shakespeare,” 1872. He edited “Some Early Type-Specimen 
Books of England, Holland, France, Italy, and Germany,” 1875; @ 
facsimile reproduction of “The Dictes and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers,” 1877; “The Boke of St. Albans,” by Dame Juliana 
Berners, 1881; “Numismatica Typographica; or the Medallic 
History of Printing,” 1883; and “An Account of the German 
Morality Play, entitled ‘ Depositio Cornuti Typographici’: as per- 
formed in the 17th and 18th centuries,” 1885. In 1880 Tribner 
and Co. published “The Enemies of Books,” perhaps one of the 
most entertaining books about books ever written. A second edition 
appeared in the same year, and a third in 1881. It has now been 
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incorporated in the “ Booklover’s Library” series, in which form 
it has already reached a second edition. In 1883 it was translated 
into French, and published under the title of “Les Livres et leur 
Enemies.” Mr. Blades was also a great authority on medals, 
tokens, &c., and possessed one of the finest private collections in 
the country. 

One who knew the Jearned and amiable printer well writes thus 
to a contemporary :— 

“ Among his books Mr. Blades was always to be found in his best 
vein. He had all the enthusiasm of the young bibliophile joined to 
the knowledge and experience of the old bibliographer. His library 
was essentially a workshop and his books his tools. And, like a 
good workman, he knew where to find and how to use those tools. 
He could lay his hand on any book he wanted at a minute’s notice, 
and could tell you the history and worth of each. It was a principle 
with him that if books were worth having they were worth taking 
care of. Months of affectionate labour were represented in his 
concise catalogue and the admirable arrangement of the pamphlets 
and tracts which formed so valuable a portion of his typographical 
collection. Though he did not profess to collect the rarest books— 
the incunabula, or even the works of his particular hero Caxton— 
many a precious specimen of the old presses found its way on to 
his shelves. But in books on the history and practice of the ‘art 
preservative,’ the little room at Sutton contained an unrivalled 
assembly. Nor did the owner make a selfish use of his treasures. 
To his friends his library was always open. The writer of these lines 
is by no means the only privileged person who is able to recall the 
generous and lavish helpfulness which Mr. Blades was always ready 
to extend to any student, however humble, to whom his books and 
his encyclopedic knowledge of matters typographical could be of 
service. Like his late friend Henry Bradshaw, he had the intuitive 
gift of discovering his friends’ wants for them, and of entering into 
their projects and difficulties with a sympathy which in itself went 
far to assure success. Many a valuable work to-day, if it could tell 
the story of its making, would have to acknowledge that the invisible 
hand of William Blades had not a little to do with its successful 
accomplishment.” 

Mr. Blades, who died on April 27th, in the sixty-second year of 
his age, was buried on the day on which he would have completed 
the fiftieth year of his career as a printer. For the admirable 
portrait which accompanies this article we are indebted to Mr. 
Robert Hilton, editor of Zhe British Printer. 
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Bookworms of To-day. 


Mr. A. H. Huru. 


shire’s Library at Chatsworth, 
the Huth collection of books is 
the most important in the pos 
session of any one private gen 
tleman in the world. This is 
undoubtedly a somewhat start- 
ling statement to make, but the 
treasures of all great libraries 
public and private, are so well 
known to bookmen, that the 
statement might easily be proved 
untrue if it were a mere idle 
remark without any founda- 
tion in fact. Not only is the 
Library itself one of the very 
richest, but its Catalogue—the 
joint work of Mr. F. S. Ellis 
and Mr. William Carew Haz- 
litt—in five quarto volumes is one of the most elaborate and perfect 
of the kind ever issued from the press. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 
author of “Triumphant Democracy,” has declared that “ he who dies 
rich dies disgraced.” As a set-off to this somewhat sweeping theory, 
one would suggest that the rich man who desires salvation must, infer 
alia, become a book-collector. It is a pleasant and certainly a most 
effective method of getting rid of superfluous cash—and more often 
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than not of cash that is not by any means superfluous. A mere 
glance around the Huth Library is sufficient to prove that it represents 
the investment of an immense fortune. The late Mr. Huth, for 
nearly half a century, spent much time and money in securing rare 
books, but he confined his attention almost exclusively to works of an 
exceptionally rare or interesting nature. To his passion for acquiring, 
he united a taste at once catholic and exacting. Any man with a big 
balance at his bankers may soon acquire an extensive library, by 
engaging a collector and commissioning him to buy books by the 
yard or hundredweight. A library so formed—and, it being a fashion 
to have plenty of books, it is frequently done—might be very well to 
look at, but it would be a library without character or value from 
a sentimental, commercial, utilitarian, or any other point of view. 
There is not in the Huth Library a single book or pamphlet without 
some distinctive features, and a great many of them are interesting 
from very numerous and widely different reasons—chiefly of primary 
importance. 

The Huth Library is truly a Bookman’s Paradise. On every hand 
there is the most convincing evidence not only of the care with which 
the books have been selected, but of the method and order in which 
they are housed. The room itself is a specially constructed wing of 
Mr. Huth’s house in Ennismore Gardens, and measures 60 feet by 
30 feet. It is as nearly as possible fire-proof: the doors are of iron, 
the roof concrete, and the light electric, which is distributed around 
the room in fairy-like lamps placed along the top of the book-cases 
and distributed over the ceiling. The bother attached to oil lamps 
and the insidious influences of gas are thus obviated. The place 
itself is heated with hot-water pipes, and all the book-cases have glass 
doors. Although by far the greater portion of the Library was formed 
by the late Mr. Henry Huth, the taste and judgment of the father 
have been transmitted to his son, the present courteous owner, who 
is a book-lover of the best type. The rarities are chiefly in Latin, 
English, German, French, Spanish and Italian; and as the late Mr. 
Huth made it a rule—only broken in one or two very exceptional 
cases—never to buy a book in a language which he could not read, 
it will be at once seen that he was an accomplished scholar besides a 
distinguished book-collector. 

A grand total of 14,000 volumes—which is about the number in the 
Huth Library—may not seem at first sight a very extensive collection, 
but here rarity and interest have been the guiding principles in selec- 
tion. Speaking roughly, there are 66 Aldines, 360 Americana, 6 Block 
Books, 42 books printed on vellum, 53 books of Emblems, over 400 
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choice examples of the work of the English printers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and 60 English books printed abroad 
during the same period. Of noteworthy French books there are 
about 300, of German 200, of Spanish 400, and Italian 120; of 
Incunabula, or books printed before 1500, there are about 250; 100 
manuscripts, over 570 first editions of single plays, 47 Wynkyn de 
Wordes, 12 Caxtons ; whilst in the sections relating to Music, Ireland, 
Pageants, Scotland, Topography, Voyages and Travels, and Early 
books illustrated with woodcuts the library is very rich—even this 
brief enumeration will give the reader a slight idea of the extent and 
uniqueness of the collection. It will be interesting to make a slight 
allusion to a few of the rarities in the various sections. 

The copy of the first edition of Homer’s ‘“‘ Ilias et Odyssea” was 
formerly in the library of Bishop Tonstal, and has in MS. at the top 
of the first leaf: “‘ Cuthbertus Londonésis éps studiosis dono dedit.” 
The first volume opens with the Latin preface, “ Bernardus Nerlius 
Petro Medicze Laurentii Filio, S.,” which is dated Florentiz Idibus 
Ianuariis, 1488. Of George Chapman’s translation there are several 
early editions, as there are also of the versions of Arthur Hall, and 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. 

A copy of St. Augustine’s ‘“‘ De Civitate Dei,” Libri xxii. (1468), is 
described, without any exaggeration, by Mr. Huth as a unique and 
beautiful book. Its colophon is as follows :—‘t Hoc Conradus opus 
Suueynheym ordine miro Arnoldusq. Simul pannarts una ede 
colendi Gente theotonica: rome expediere sodales. In domo Petri 
de maximo.” The style of the binding of this magnificent folio is of 
great beauty both in design and in execution, and it is as fresh and 
perfect as when it first left the hands of the binder. It is the dedi- 
cation copy presented to a Cardinal de’ Medici—probably John, the 
son of Lorenzo, and subsequently Pope Leo X.—whose arms are em- 
blazoned in the centre of the binding, on the gauffered edges, and on 
the first page of the text. The calf in which it is bound is completely 
hidden beneath the gilt. The intertwined pattern in low relief is 
exquisitely beautiful ; the edges are gauffered and gilt, the pattern on 
them being filled in with red. A former possessor has described it 
as “cet adorable volume,” which expression is not confined to its 
outward appearance, for it is also perfect inside, with paper of great 
purity, and absolutely spotless. In the same section we may include 
a very quaint and unique copy of Archbishop Parker's ‘‘ Book of 
Prayers,’ a sixteenth-century MS. of 78 leaves of vellum, written in 
imitation of italic type, within borders, with the initials illuminated. It 
is dedicated by Parker to his wife Frances, and is in size a small octava, 
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An editio princeps of the Latin Vulgate, commonly known as the 
Mazarine Bible, is the greatest treasure of the Huth Library. 
Two sorts of this Bible are met with. The first is that issued by 
Gutenberg himself, about 1455, of which no copy on vellum is 
known, and the second is the issue made by Fust in or after 1456, 
when he had legally robbed the inventor of his whole stock of types 
and copies. It is to this second issue that all vellum copies (and 
also most of the paper copies) belong. The variations between the 
two editions is easily discovered: in the second issue, the first five 
leaves, as well as the one at the beginning of Maccabees, where a 
division into two volumes might have been intended, were reprinted 
so as to occupy, by the means of newly-cut types and of abbrevia- 
tions, only forty lines per column instead of forty-two as in the 
original book. The Huth copy is one of the most perfect and 
finest copies known, being clean, and for the most part uncut. 
The MS. memoranda and signatures and. number of chapters 
still remain at the foot and on the margins of the pages, being 
most probably in the handwriting of Gutenberg himself. This 
copy formerly belonged to Sir M. M. Sykes and Mr. H. Perkins 
successively. Another famous Bible worthy of mention is the first 
one with a date, which was issued by Fust and Scheeffer in 1462, 
Mr. Huth having two copies, one on vellum and the other on 
paper. Mr. Huth has over one hundred rare editions of the Bible, 
80 New Testaments, 17 Prayer Books, and 36 Psalters in his library. 

The most remarkable of the Block Books is the “Ars Memorandi,” 
which consists of thirty leaves printed on one side only, an equal 
number of pages being devoted to the text and figures. It is printed 
in a pale brown ink... The woodcuts in one of Mr.,Huth’s copies 
are coloured. In this same section there is a fine specimen of the 
second issue of the “Ars Moriendi,” printed on twenty-four leaves, 
and with the illustrations in the pure uncoloured state. 

First editions of Dante and Boccaccio are naturally included 
among the Huth treasures. Among the former the most important 
is the ‘‘ Comincia la comedia di dante alleghieri di firenzi,” of which 
the colophon runs as follows :— 


** Nel mille quatro cento septe et due 
nel quarto mese adi cinque et sei 
questa opera gentili impressa fue 
To maestro Iohanni Numeister opera dei 
alla decta impressione et mea fue 
El fulginato Euangelista mei.” 


[Foligno, 1472.] 
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There is a beautiful copy of the famous Firenze Boccaccio of 1527, 
which belonged successively to Mr. Inglis, Mr. Hanrott, and Sir 
John Hippisley. This is the genuine Giunta uncastrated edition, the 
famous “ Ventisettana”—impresso in Firenze, per li heredi di 
Philippo di Giunta”—concerning which Renouard remarks :—“ Il 
existe peu de livres qui aient acquis une valeur d’estime et en méme 
temps une valeur d’argent proportionnée & celle que depuis plus de 
deux siécles & conservé ce volume petit in-4to; effectivement il 
mérite l’espéce d’enthousiasme avec lequel il fut toujours recherché, 
surtout en Italie.” There is also a copy of the first complete English 
translation of Boccaccio printed for Isaac Jaggard in 1620, in the 
Huth Library. 

The Americana is of great interest, value, and rarity, Mr. Huth 
having commenced collecting when the hunt after books of this 
class was in its infancy. Besides eight manuscript Portolano’s, with 
some beautifully executed maps of South America, there is the first 
printed edition (1490). An excessively rare book, which, although 
cited both by Panzer and Hain, it is evident, observes Mr. Huth, 
that neither had seen it. The authorship is attributed to Aloisio 
Cadamosto, the famous navigator and companion of Prince Henry 
of Portugal. It was reprinted under his name at Venice in 1806, 
We also notice the “ Historia natural y moral de las Indias,” printed 
at Seville in 1590, and its English translation by Edward Grimeston, 
printed for Blount and Apsley in 1604 ; the “ Nuevo descubrimiento 
del gran rio de las Amazona,” printed at Madrid in 1641, and of 
which only four copies are supposed to exist ; the “ Cosmographicus” 
of Peter Apianus, 1524; a number of Broadsides relating to Brazil, 
and printed at Amsterdam during the third and fourth decades of the 
seventeenth century; Bullock’s “ Virginia Examined,” 1649 ; eight 
tracts of Bartolome de las Casas, printed at Seville in 1552; 
Columbus’s famous Letter, 1493, and a German version of 1497 ; 
several early editions of Cortes ; a complete set of De Bry’s books, 
numbering between eighty and ninety ; J. Smith’s ‘‘ Map of Virginia,” 
1612, and the same author’s “ Description of New England,” 1616, 
“* New England’s Trials,” 1622, and the “ History of Virginia,” 1624; 
and all the important books of Vesputius from 1515 to 1519. In 
addition to these there is a fine lot of early American printed works. 

The collection of ballads is one of the most extensive in existence. 
One “lot ” alone consists of 334 broadside ballads in black letter, 
chiefly belonging to the Restoration period, and illustrated with all the 
“rough and ready” manner which is still peculiar to this curious 
“ literature of an hour.” 
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The majority of the county histories in Mr. Huth’s Library are 
large-paper copies, and many are finely extra-illustrated. Pennant’s 
“ London,” for example, is extended into six volumes, and elaborately 
illustrated with additional prints, many of them being of great rarity, 
and there are also numbers of original drawings. Horsfield’s 
“Sussex” is another of this class; Mr. Huth’s copy formerly 
belonged to Nichols, and it contains a large quantity of additional 
illustrations in the form of letters, memoranda, and other MSS. 

In old English plays the Huth Library is singularly rich. It 
possesses fine copies of the first four folio editions of Shakespeare, 
and sixteen quarto plays—of some of which there are several editions. 
In this latter section the more noteworthy are perhaps the “ Richard 
II.,” 1597, of which only one other copy is known ; “ Henry V.,” 
1600, of which only five copies are known ; “ Richard III.,” only 
one copy being in existence, and one of three copies of the first sketch 
of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” which was not printed entire until 
1623, when it appeared in the first folio. There is also one of only 
three copies of “ Venus and Adonis,” 1594. Among Chapman’s 
plays are “All Fools,” 1605, and “ Monsievr d’Olive,” 1606, 
which latter is remarkable as being from Ireland’s pseudo-Shake- 
spearian Library, in his favourite green binding, with a fictitious 
autograph of Shakespeare on the title-page, and MSS. notes intended 
to pass off as his. Among Dekker’s there are “Old Fortunatus,” 
1600, ‘*Satiromastix,” 1602, “ Northward Hoe,” 1607, and “ Westward 
Hoe,” 1607 ; among Heywood’s, “The Golden Age,” 1611, “ Silver 
Age,” 1613, the “ Brazen Age,” 1613, and the “Iron Age,” 1622 ; 
and Marlowe’s, “ Doctor Faustus,” 1631, and the “ Jew of Malta,” 
1633 ; whilst Dryden, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, Brome, George 
Peele, Middleton, Massinger, Nabbes, Marston, and Cyril Tourneur 
are all represented, generally by fine sets of original quartos. 

As in plays, so in English poetry do we find an embarrassing 
number of rarities. In this section we have only just space enough to 
enumerate a few of the more important volumes. “The Scourge of 
Venus,” 1613 ; Braithwaite’s “ Barnabee’s Journal,” 1668 ; N. Breton’s 
“Flourish upon Fancie,” and many others ; Burns’s “ Poems,” 1786 
and 1787 ; Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” 1478 and 1526; Church- 
yarde’s “ Chippes,” 1575, “Choice,” 1579, and “Charge,” 1580; 
Michael Drayton’s “ Poems,” 1613, and “ Poly-Olbion,” 1612 ; Tom 
Durfey’s “Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719; a long series of 
Flecknoe’s poems, Gascoigne’s ‘Whole Workes,” 1587; “ Piers 
Plowman,” 1553 and 1561; Milton’s “ Comus,” 1637, “ Lycidas,” 
1638, “ Poems,” 1645, and “ Paradise Lost,” 1667, 1668, and 1678, 
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whilst “A Mirrour for Magistrates,” 1559, and several subsequent 
editions may bring our list toa close without in any perceptible degree 
exhausting a very full collection of notes. : 
Popular books of the sixteenth century are of extreme rarity, for ; 
if they were not thumbed out of existence they have disappeared 
from some equally effective cause.. The earliest of this kind in the 
English language is that to which Shakespeare alludes in “ Much 
Ado about Nothing”: “ That I was disdainful, and that I had any 
good wit out of the ‘ Hundred Merry Tales’ :—well, this was Signior 
Benedick that said so” (Act ii. Sc. 1). “A.C. mery Talys ” is the 
sole and only title, within a woodcut border, of a book, evidently 
famous in its day, which John Rastell published about 1525, in black 
letter type and folio size. Rastell’s device is on the last page, with 
cum privilegio Regali beneath it. Mr. Huth’s is the only copy known 
of this edition. It was discovered by Mr. Conybeare of Cambridge 
in the covers of another book, having been used as a binder to form 
the board, and in the process has been sadly mutilated. It was 
from this copy that the edition of 1815 was edited by Singer. 
Since then a perfect copy of another edition has been found in the 
Library at Gottingen, but till the Huth copy was discovered the 
book was unknown. 
It may be added that Mr. A. H. Huth is an author of repute, and 
the following is a list of his works :— 
“The Marriage of Near Kin,” 1875, second edition, 1887 
(pirated Dutch translation of the 1875 edition under the name of ' 
Stok, 1888); “Life of H. T. Buckle,” 1880, second edition same | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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year ; authorized German translation, 1881 ; pirated American 
edition, 1880; translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” 1889; “ Mirroure 
of Mans Saluacionne,” a fifteenth-century translation of the Speculum 
Humanz Salvaciones, now for the first time printed from the only 
known MS. (Inverse.) Edited by A. H. H., and privately printed for 
presentation to the Roxburghe Club, 1888. (Seventy-five copies only.) 
W. RoBERTs. 
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A Venerable Author. 


IGHTY-TWO years. of quiet, industrious life have left. John 

G. Whittier sturdy and active—the livest man of his genera- 
tion and the most charming personality in the literary world. Strong 
in mind as in body, he is still capable of doing work that has all of 
the charm and grace of his earlier efforts. A poem entitled “The 
Captain's Well,” which he recently wrote for the Mew York Ledger, 
exhibits a remarkable strength and finish, and will take rank with 
the best of his work. With the manuscript Mr. Whittier sent the 
publishers a note saying that the poem would be the last he would ever 
write. But it is to be hoped that the poet has under-estimated the 
number of years in which he may continue to grace and gladden 
the literature of his country. It was characteristic of the man that 
he sent his poem for publication without hint or expectation of 
pecuniary return. Messrs. Robert Bonner’s Sons sent him at once 
a cheque for 1,000 dols.—an act of generosity which deeply touched 
the venerable poet, the more because, as he wrote, it enabled him 
to give more than he had hoped to. be able to bestow upon certain 
charitable enterprises that were near to his heart.. The utterance is 
characteristic, and is only one of a thousand that show his generosity, 
his charity, and the philanthropic spirit which dictates so many of 
his acts. 
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R. BERNARD QUARITCH has given the gossip of Zhe 
Manchester Examiner some interesting information about his 

son’s tour in America. The latter is now in Boston, where naturally 
there is great interest in the interesting old books, to the value of 
440,000, which Mr. Quaritch has taken with him. “They are 
interested, my son tells me. They come and look—fifty came to the 
exhibition the other day—but they do not buy,” was Mr. Quaritch’s 
comment on the learned Bostonians and the Americans at large. 
Some, however, show signs of a desire to buy. “This morning,” 
said the bookseller Croesus, “I had a telegram from America offering 
me £800 for Blake’s drawings illustrating Milton’s ‘ Comus’ ;” and 
he showed me a copy of that unique work, of which only a few copies 
were reproduced, all engraved and coloured by the artist. “But I 
have refused—a thousand pounds is my price,” added Mr. Quaritch. 


















Two Rare Seventeenth-Century Music Books. 

Sieh RITING to Motes and Queries (4th Series, vol. iv.) a well- 
R is known contributor says:—The two works which I intend 
btAMy describing in the present communication have more than 
ordinary interest, inasmuch as they were the first books that issued 
from the press, in this country, for the virginals—the rude parent 
of that now wide-world instrument, the pianoforte. The first in point 
of date is mentioned by Lowndes and Hazlitt, but in such an im- 


perfect manner as to show that neither bibliographer had examined 
a copy. Its title is as follows :— 


‘¢PARTHENIA, OR . 26. 6 eee the first Musicke that ever was printed 
for the VIRGINALLS. Composed by three famous Masters, William Byrde, Dr. 
John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons, Gentilmen [ste] of his Maties most Illustrious 
Chappell. Ingraven by William Hole. Lond: print: for M. Dor: Evans. Cum 
Privilegio. Are to be sould by G. Lowe, printer in Loathberry,” small folio. 


The title is beautifully engraved upon copper, with the represen- 
tation of a female playing upon the virginals. The work consists of 
of twenty-one pages, from engraved plates, printed upon one side of 
the paper only. No date occurs in the original, but Wood says it 
appeared in 1611. My copy has a dedication—“ To the High and 
Mighty and Magnificent Princes, Frederick, Electore Palatine of the 
Reine ; and his betrothed Lady, Elizabeth, the only daughter of my 
Lord the King.” Subsequent editions (always from the original 
plates) appeared in 1613, 1635, 1650, and 1659—thus confirming 
Wood’s assertion that it was “the prime book used by masters in 
musick for nearly half a century.” 

Although, as I have stated, the work was always printed from the 
same plates, the title-page was re-engraved, certainly once, if not 
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more often. In the edition of 1650, ‘* Printed for John Clarke, at 
the lower end of Cheapside, entring into Mercers Chappell,” the 
name of the original engraver is omitted, and the costume of the 
lady performing is of a period somewhat later than the first impres- 
sion. The monogram prefixed to the engraving shows it to be the 
work of Simon de Pass. 

Prefixed to the work are two copies of commendatory verses of 
considerable interest, one being by Hugh Holland, the poet: “On 
his worthy friend W[illiam] H[ole] and his Triumviri of Musicke ;” 
the other “In worthye love of this newe work, and the most 
authenticall aucthors,” by George Chapman, the translator of 
Homer. 

This work claims our notice as being the first music book printed 
from copper plates in this country—an example that afterwards 
became general, as regards instrumental music of this description. 

It seems from the signature to the dedication, and from the verses 
of Hugh Holland, that we are indebted to William Hole for the 
publication of this interesting work. This well-known engraver was 
chiefly employed by the booksellers, and his burin is recognized in 
the frontispiece to Drayton’s “ Poly-Olbion,” the portrait prefixed to 
the same poet’s works, and in numerous other publications of the 
early part of the seventeenth century. That he was a lover of music, 
and on friendly terms with its chief professors may be inferred from 
his pains in bringing out the “ Parthenia,” which must have been a 
work of time, as well as one of considerable labour. 

The question now arises, “ Who was Dorothie Evans?” This 
lady’s name appears in the imprint of the original edition, and in a 
copy which I have seen it occurs again after the name of the 
engraver, thus :—“Ingraven by William Hole for Dorothie Evans.” 
Was she the lady patron of the undertaking, or merely the publisher 
who issued the work as a speculation? If, as I am inclined to 
believe, she filled the former position, it is more than likely that the 
portrait in the original title-page, so beautifully engraved by Hole, 
is that of Dame “ Dorothie Evans ” herself. 

The contents of the “‘ Parthenia” consist of pavans, galliards, 
preludes, and fantasias, many of them named after particular persons 
—the Earle of Salisbury, Sir Thomas Wake, Sir W. Petre, and Mrs. 
Mary Brownlo—who may be considered as among the chief patrons 
of the art at the time of the publication. One of the pieces in the 
book, entitled “‘The Queen's Command,” has particular interest, 
both from its name and the composer—Orlando Gibbons. 

The second “ Parthenia””—the unique copy of which is now before 
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me—has escaped the notice of all collectors and biographers ; at 
least it is not to be traced in any of the numerous works I have con- 
sulted. Its full title is this :— 


‘**Parthenia In-violata, or Mayden-Musicke for the Virginalls and Bass-Viol. 
Selected out of the Compositions of the most famous in that Arte. By Robert 
Hole, and Consecrated to all true Lovers and Practicers thereof. 

** All you professors of this Arte divine, 
So strive your earthly accents to refine 
To Angells ayres, and Saynts most holy skill 
As all your musique sound your Maker's will. 
Then is there true composure of the parts 
When there’s an equall harmony of hearts, 
And that the sacred concords be so even 
As here on Earth you strike y® same wt" Heaven. 

“Printed at London for John Pyper, and are to be sold at his shopp at Pauls 

gate next unto Cheapside at the Crosse Keies. Cum privilegio.” Obl. quarto. 


This work is entirely engraved upon copper plates, and, like its 
predecessor, it has no date. In place of the lady playing upon the 
virginals in the former book, it has an engraving of a virginal 
covered with music-books, side by side with a bass viol. The name 
of the engraver, Robert Hole, is new to me. Bryan does not 
mention him, nor have I observed his name in connection with any 
of the numerous frontispieces to books of the period of Charles I., 
the presumed date of the second “ Parthenia.” 

The work consists of twenty-nine pages, containing some very 
interesting tunes. Among them we have “ The Kinges Morisck,” 
“The Lordes Mask,” “ The Irish Dance,” “ Old Noddie,” “New 
Noddie,” “ The first part of the Old Yeere,” &c. One of the tunes, 
“ Age’s Youth,” is particularly worthy of note, as suggestive of 
Shakespeare’s “Crabbed Age and Youth,” to which sonnet it is in 
all probability the original music. 
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The Hebrew Bible at the Vatican. 


HE report that a syndicate of rich Jews has offered no less a 
sum than £40,000 for the Vatican copy of the Hebrew Bible 
is confirmed. The history of previous negotiations for the purchase 
of this very book is interesting. In 1512, when Pope Julius II. was 
desperately in need of funds in order to keep up the “Holy 
League” against Louis XII. of France, he was approached by the 
Jews as his successor in the chair of St. Peter is now. They offered 
a comparatively small sum at first, but subsequently increased the 
amount, tendering at the same time a blank order on one of their 
number in Venice to be filled up in ducats according to the weight 
of the Bible, as against an equal weight of pure gold. The Pope got 
so far as to weigh the precious volume, and found that it scaled 
325lb. avoirdupois, or 4331b. odd troy, which at #4 the ounce, then 
about the value of gold, represented the enormous sum of £20,784 
and a fraction. This amount in its equivalent the Jews pressed on 
the Pope, who, however, either because he found himself unable to 
part with property in which he would not seem to have more than a 
life interest, or on account of the pressure brought to bear on him, 
declined after much hesitation to part with the volume. Should the 
present negotiations be more successful, the amount now offered will 
be the largest sum ever paid for a book, whether in manuscript or in 
print. The nearest approach was the 250,000 francs, or £10,000, 
paid by the German Government in 1884, for the missal formerly 
given by Pope Leo X. to Henry VIII., along with a parchment 
conferring on the Sovereign the title “Defender of the Faith.” 
The missal was given by Charles II. to the then Duke of Hamilton, 
in whose family it remained for more than two hundred years. 








Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


HE almanac went year after year, for a quarter of a century, 

into the house of nearly every shopkeeper, planter, and farmer 
in the American provinces. Its wit and humour, its practical tone, 
its shrewd maxims, its worldly honesty, its morality of common- 
sense, its useful information, all chimed well with the national 
character. It formulated in homely phrase and with droll illustration 
what the colonists more vaguely knew, felt, and believed upon a 
thousand points of life-and conduct. In so doing it greatly trained 
and invigorated the natural mental traits of the people. “ Poor 
Richard” was the revered and popular schoolmaster of a young 
nation during its period of tutelage. His teachings are among the 
powerful forces which have gone to shaping the habits of Americans. 
His terse and picturesque bits of wisdom and the virtue of this 
world are familiar in our mouths to-day ; they moulded our great- 
grandparents and their children ; they have informed our popular 
traditions ; they still influence our actions, guide our ways of thinking, 
and establish our points of view, with the constant control of 
acquired habits which we little suspect. If we were accustomed 
still to read the literature of the almanac, we should be charmed 
with its humour. The world has not yet grown away from it, nor 
ever will. Addison and Steele had more polish but vastly less 
humour than Franklin. “ Poor Richard” has found eternal life by 
passing into the daily speech of the people, while the ‘‘ Spectator” 
is fast being crowded out of the hands of all save scholars in litera- 
ture.—From “ Benjamin Franklin,” by John T. Morse, Junr. 
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A Work on John Huss Confiscated. 


GREAT sensation has been caused by the confiscation, at 

Prague, of a work on the Bohemian reformer, John Huss. 
The title of the work reads thus: “‘Master John Huss at the 
Council of Constance; his defence, his sentence, and his death at 
the stake, in 1415.” At Czaslau the authorities have refused their 
consent to a proposal made in the Town Council that one of the 
streets in the town should be named after the reformer. 


Some Curious Titles. 


N p. 376, vol. ii, Bookworm, a few of above adopted by 

authors were given, and it is strange how some authors have 
indulged themselves by giving curious titles to their works, notably 
the modern fanatics have shown a most extraordinary taste for titles. 
We could produce numbers, a few may suffice. Some works have 
been called “‘ Matches Lighted at the Divine Fire,” another, “ The 
Gun of Penitence.” A collection of passages from the Fathers was 
entitled, “The Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary.” Again we have, 
“The Bank of Faith,” also the “ Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit.” 
One of these works bears the elaborate title of ‘Some Fine Biscuits 
Baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully Conserved for the Chickens 
of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows 
of Salvation.” Often their quaintness has the germ of humour, as, 
for instance, one Sir Humphrey Lind, a zealous Puritan, published a 
work, which was answered by a Jesuit, who entitled it, “A Pair of 
Spectacles for Sir Humphrey Lind.” The doughty knight retorted 
by another, “ A Case for Sir Humphrey Lind’s Spectacles.” Coming 
down later we have the “Sharp Spear and Flaming Sword of 
Political Justice Unsheathed, and Fearlessly Wielded in cutting 
up Whig and Tory Pranks, and in Discussing the Great Irish 
Questions of the Day,’’ by John Scott. London, 1863. 

A. B. Wicock. 








Corean Popular Literature. 


T a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan a paper was 
read on the popular literature of Corea by Mr. W. G. Aston, 
formerly Consul-General at Seoul. This literature, he said, has 
received little attention from European scholars, nor is it much 
honoured in its own country. For the volumes in which the native 
Corean literature is contained, we must search the temporary stalls 
which line the main thoroughfares of the capital or the little shops 
where they are set out for sale with the omnium gatherum in short of 
a Corean general store. They are usually limp quartos, bound with 
coarse red thread in dirty yellow paper covers. Each volume con- 
tains some twenty or thirty sheets of a flimsy greyish paper, blotched 
in places with patches of other colours, and sometimes containing 
bits of straw or other extraneous substances which cause great diffi- 
culties in the decipherment of the text. It is not infrequently a 
question whether a black mark is part of a letter or only a bit of dirt. 
There are no fly-leaves, no title-page, no printer’s or publisher's 
name, and no date or place of publication. Even the author’s name 
is not given. The printer’s errors are numerous, and the perplexity 
they occasion is increased by the confusion of the spelling. There 
is no punctuation, and nothing to show where one word ends and 
another begins. A new chapter or paragraph is indicated, not by 
any break in the printing, but by a circle or by the very primitive 
device of inserting the words, “ Change of subject.” The character 
used is an alphabetical form of writing which has been in use in 
Corea for several hundred years. There are numerous contractions, 
some almost indistinguishable from each other, and the letters run 
into one another, so that it is hard to know where one ends and 
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another begins. The language is in the primitive condition of all 
languages before great writers have arisen. We hardly expect to 
find epic poetry, and there is none. There is nothing even which 
corresponds to our own sweet ballads; there is no drama, and 
apparently no poetry. There are numerous tales, a little history 
abundantly spiced with fiction, a very few translations of Chinese 
standard works, and some moral treatises, which are also more or 
less Chinese. Mr. Aston has also seen a book of useful receipts, an 
| interpreter of dreams, a book on the etiquette of mourning, and a 

letter-writer. Hardly anything has a distinctively Corean character. 

The trail of the Chinese serpent is over it all: The books have not 

even the merit of antiquity, few, if any, being more than three 
hundred years old. 













The Freaks of the Bibliophiles. 






N OTHING (according to the Pa// Mail) is more curious than 
the freaks of bibliophiles. Why, for instance, should first 
editions of even minor nineteenth-century poets be so keenly sought 
for, whilst those of eighteenth-century giants are neglected? Why 
should a first edition of Pope’s Homer be worth less than one of 
Morris’s Odyssey? Or Boswell’s Johnson than Mr. Birrell’s Obiter 
Dicta? The first edition of the latter costs, I believe, a guinea. A 
copy of the first edition of Boswell’s Johnson with an autograph 
inscription by the author was bought the other day in Oxford Street 
for 12s. Hiazlitt’s advice about the reading of books (or was it 
Lambs ?)—“‘ when a new book comes out, take down an old one ”’— 
might be applied to book-buying : when a rage sets in for a nineteenth- 
century first edition, buy an eighteenth-century one. 























The Decoration of the Backs of Books. 





ae HE perfect book—by which we mean perfectly printed, per- 
ga) fectly bound, and perfectly decorated, is a most dignified 

=a object, so long as it is lying upon our library table or is 
held i in our hands; but much of this grace and dignity is lost when, 
in accordance with the demands of a merciless utility, we stand it 
up on its end. 

And yet that seems to be the only thing to do, although a “green” 
book should never be so treated unless it be pretty firmly wedged in 
between others, for the covers have a tendency to spread and the 
binding to lose its plumb. The first makers of printed books never 
imagined that it would ‘be possible to reduce its size much below 
that of the folio, and hence it never occurred to them that the 
printed book would ever be called upon to stand up on its toes, so 
to speak. 

They deemed, and rightly too, that the proper position of the, 
folio was a recumbent one, and, therefore, they exhausted the 
fertility of their inventive powers in decorating and lettering the 
upper cover (recto). Not content with merely setting the title on 
this cover, the only one visible, they added coats-of-arms, devices, 
and legends. It was not long, however, before the possibility of 
smaller type, and consequently smaller formats, dawned upon them. 
This led to the octavo, and eventually to the 12-mo. For conve- 
nience’ sake, these smaller specimens of bookbinding were bunched 
together and stood upon their heels. There was no choice left the 
binders. To keep the titles in view, they were obliged to stamp 
them upon the backs. More than this, to save the long lines of 
books from an aspect of monotony and stiffness, the binders were 
obliged to decorate these backs. 
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The raised bands could not be gotten rid of, and hence the 





PARIS, 1587. 


decoration had to be broken into panels; and 
such creatures of imitation are we that the backs 
of books to-day are pretty generally provided 
with bogus-raised bands, in order to continue the 
panel decoration of the olden time, just as certain 
buttons are still carefully sewn on our coats in 
places where they can serve absolutely no purpose. 

By glancing at the series of illustrations here 
given, it will be noted that the ornately-decorated 
back dates from the early years of the golden age 
of book decoration, namely, about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

The sixteenth-century binding (Henry III.) 
must not be accepted as a model. Its death’s 
head and religious device (God My Hope) mark 
the mere reaction against the artistic elegance of 
book decoration under Henry II., whose books 
were stamped with the famous monogram com- 
posed of H. and D. (Diane of Poitiers). 

But it was not until the seventeenth century 
that titles were generally lettered upon the back. 
At first the binder contented himself with repeat- 
ing a few ornaments and emblems upon this part 
of the book. 

A fine old binding, dated 1587, has a title con- 
sisting of a single word stamped in the middle of 
the book’s back. Another of the same epoch has 
the title stamped immediately below the head 
band. Clovis Eve, about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was probably the first binder 
to cover the back of a book with the same deco- 
ration as that of the upper cover. 

It would be difficult to say just when the 
present style of stamping title and author took 
its rise. The French gilder usually places both 
author and title on one and the same panel, 
while the English binder sets his title on one 
panel and author’s name on the panel below. 
In very large books the author’s name would be 
stamped in the second panel below, leaving one 
intervening. The back of a book, both from a 
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mechanical and artistic standpoint, is a genuine fons asinorum. 
Here both forwarder and finisher frequently fail. Above all, should 
the head band be hand-worked so as to fit exactly to the square 
of the book. The saw is one of the greatest enemies of a book’s 





PARIS, 1667 DEROME, REYMANN, 
(After Le Gascon). PARIS, 1768. PARIS, 1838. 


back. It may be necessary to saw deep in machine-work ; but 
the death penalty should be decreed a binder who does more than 
scratch the back of a fine book which is to be bound by hand. 
Leaving half an inch at the tail for the place of publication and 
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date, the binder “ compasses up” the back into five panels ; in very 
large books, seven or even eight bands are not amiss. Care should 
be taken not to have the bands too high or great difficulty will ensue 
when the binder attempts to make his leather conform, especially if 
it be a little harsh, a fault of the tanning. 

An operation calling for the utmost delicacy of touch, steadiness 
of hand, and correctness of eye, is that of lettering a back. This 
will be apparent even to a person who knows little or nothing of 
binding as a fine art, representing as it does the segment of a circle. 
The great difficulty is a firm, clean, clear-cut impression, and not 
“double on” any letter when a re-impression is called for. 

There is no easier way to get at the quality of a binder’s technique 
than to glance at his lettering on the back of the book. 

It would be unfair to expect superior lettering from a small, 
country binder, who may not have a single brass letter in his work- 
shop. 

Brass type are very expensive, costing nearly five times as much 
as the ordinary type, and as nearly every book calls for a different 
size, it will be seen that many different founts would be required. 

There is no excuse, however, even in the smallest binderies for 
making use of old, worn, or battered lead type in lettering a back. 

It is perfection in detail that counts in this art as in all others. 

But granting that a binder may be a skilful workman, there is still 
another requisite before he can produce satisfactory results, viz. : 
good taste. 

A back may be well lettered, but if the type is too large or too 
massive, the effect will be bad ; as, for instance, when a binder uses 
a centre tool on a 12-mo which was only suitable for an octavo. Or 
the type may be too long—a fault sure to ruin the best technique. 
As a general rule, the binder should avoid hyphens ; they are flaws 
in the gem; they mar the beauty of even commercial bindings. 
Sometimes it is possible to avoid a hyphen by having recourse to 
a contraction with full point or in antique style, with colon set 
after it. 

Before setting upon the scheme of lettering in an art binding, the 
binder should consult with his patron, if he be a scholar, or if not, 
with some scholarly and artistic friend. The lettering of a classic 
or learned work often calls for the exercise of the finest scholarship. 
No binder should venture to use a hyphen or make a contraction 
without such consultation ; and especially in the case of books in 
foreign languages should the binder proceed with the greatest 
caution. A good rule for a binder to make and insist upon is to 
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require all “ copy” for titles to be printed or else written in Roman 
capitals. 

The same care and caution are called for in lettering author’s 
names. Some collectors are thrown into fits of melancholia upon 


REDFORD, BOYET, 


BRADSTREET’S, 
LONDON, 1828. PARIS, 1662. 


NEW YORK, 1875.' 


seeing Poe’s name lettered as “ E. A. Poe.” In conclusion, a word 
as to solanders: let them be plain with just lettering enough to 
serve as guide to the owner. To decorate a solander and strive to 
make it look like the book itself is foolish vanity, and, in fact, 
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detracts from the beauty of the book by masquerading in imitated 
elegance. 

[For permission to reproduce the foregoing and the accompanying 
illustrations we are indebted to the courteous editor of our excellent 
transatlantic contemporary, Paper and Press (Philadelphia).—Eb. 
Booxkwors. |] 


A Book with a Pedigree. 


TORQUAY bookseller catalogues a copy of the works of St. 
Chrysostom (Ztone in College Regali. 1610-13, 8 vols. folio, 
old calf), with the remarks :— 

“ On the back of the first title are a series of inscriptions as follows : 
—‘ Annos Salutis 1629. Amoris et gratitudinis ergo in animi in 
zternum devin issimi testimonium Co//egio Baliolensi hoc debitum 
soluit, Chrysostomi hec opera dono dedit. Gulielmus Boswell 
ejusdem Collegio quondam socius.’ After a long and dignified 
repose on the shelves of the College Library the noble octave of 
folios began a weary march from library to library—‘ Bought of 
Baliol College by E. Bernard when they sold their Duplicates 1678.’ 
—‘ Bought at Dr. Bernard’s Auction in Oxford by R. Smallbrooke 
1697.—pr. £4 10s.’—There is some more writing, but I will only 
quote ‘ Bought at Henry Bohn’s by Derwent Coleridge, S.T.C., pr. 
£6 6s.’” 

















The Library at the People’s Palace. 


HE members of the Library Association journeyed to the East- 

end recently, and held a meeting in the library of the People’s 
Palace. Miss M. S. R. James, the librarian, who guides the fortunes 
of this part of the Institute, read a carefully prepared and amusing 
paper on “ The People’s Palace Library and its Work.” A generai 
library was a want which was at once provided for by the promoters 
of the ideal “ University for the People” which Mr. Walter Besant 
projected in the pages of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” The 
collection of books first found a home in the Queen’s Hall, opened 
by her Majesty in 1887, and now used as a concert-room. In 1888 
the books were moved to the present building, a model of the 
British Museum, and designed to accommodate half a million 
volumes. It is doubtful, however, whether in practice the space 
available would contain much more than half that number. The 
librarian is manifestly filled with a laudable desire to test the capacity 
of the building, and the fact that during the last two years there have 
been added 2,000 volumes of sound practical use speaks well for the 
future of this free library. Among the issues to readers, fiction as 
usual largely predominates, a fact which Miss James is wise enough 
not to deplore, being content to see that the fiction provided is that 
of the masterminds of the art of novel-writing. Technical and 
scientific books, however, will hold their own, and must prove a boon 
indeed to the scholars at work in the technical classes of the 
institute. One sees in the record of books issued such names as 
Cicero, Xenophon, and Aristotle, giving proof of the all-reaching 
requirements of the East-end savant. Nor is the thumbmark of the 
British artizan wanting from the volumes of the People’s Library. 
The library was, after some opposition, opened on Sunday from 3 to 
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10 p.m. Volunteers undertake the duties of the regular staff, and 
an average of one thousand readers every Sunday points to the 
appreciation felt for this improvement on the street-corner and 
public-house. ‘The sacred concerts on Sundays in the Queen’s Hall 
attracted last year no fewer than 110,000 visitors. In the hands of 
Sir Edmund Currie and his committee the plan of a People’s 
University is being amply carried out, and in the heart of it all the 
library is gradually proving itself a most important part of a grand 
scheme. 


Johnson and Garrick. 


CORRESPONDENT writes as follows anent-a scarce and 

amusing little pamphlet :—* Mrs. E. F. Wayne, Church Preen, 
Shrewsbury, has lent me an exceedingly interesting jeu d’ esprit by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, entitled ‘Johnson and Garrick.’ It was 
privately printed by Nichols, Son, and Bentley, in 1816, although it 
had probably been widely circulated among a select circle long before 
Sir Joshua’s death. It was written to illustrate a remark which he 
had made, ‘that Dr. Johnson considered Garrick as his property, and 
would never suffer any one to praise or abuse him but himself.’ In the 
first of these supposed dialogues Sir Joshua himself, by high enco- 
miums upon Garrick, is represented as drawing down upon him 
Johnson’s censure ; in the second, Gibbon, by taking the opposite 
side, calls forth his praise. The pamphlet is an octavo of fifteen 
pages, and is not only a literary curiosity, but it is also, I believe, not 
at ail common.” 
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THROUGH 
the courtesy of 
Mr. Bouton, of 
New York, we 
are enabled to 
give a reduced 
fac-simile of 
the title-page 
of an exceed- 
ingly interest- 
ing and rare 
book. “L’Amer 
des Histoires” 
is a translation 
of the “ Rudi- 
mentum Novi- 
ciorum. Epi- 
thoma partes 
in sex juxta 
mundi sex 
tates divisum 
prius alibi non 
receptum quod 


It was the first book 


printed at Lubeck (per Lucam Brandis de Schafz), and was published 


in August, 1475. The original edition is composed 


of 461 leaves, 


each page being divided into two columns, and the work itself is in 
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two folio volumes. Van Praet, in his “‘ Livres impr. sur vélin de la 
bibliothéque du roi,” attributed this book to John de Colonne, but it 
appears that he confounded this work with “ Mare historiarium ”—a 
work still inedited—from the pen of John de Colonne, according to 
Echard and other learned authorities. Without stopping to inquire 
into the abstruse question relative to the authorship, we may point 
out that in the original Latin edition this great historical compila- 
tion, which is divided into six epochs, terminates at the year 1473. 
It is a Universal History in which sacred and profane events are 
made to harmonize. Its popularity is attested by the fact that 
numerous editions were issued during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The French translation, from which we give an illustra- 
tion, was printed in Paris by A. Verard in 1500, and the events of 
the world are continued up to the year of its publication. It is one 
of the great monuments of the early Parisian press, being splendidly 
printed in Gothic types, and decorated with a vast number of elabo- 
rate woodcuts of battles, coronations, marriages, and other historical 
events ; portraits, genealogical tables and ornamental borders, be- 
sides magnificently decorated initials of a very large size, many of 
which are, in some editions, coloured. The translation was made 
by a canon of Mello in Beauvoisis. 

Ebert cites an example of the Lubeck edition printed on vellum 
preserved in the library of Rostock. 


The Oldest Book in Germany. 


HE oldest printed book in Germany has lately been acquired 

by the Royal Library in Berlin. It is an early edition of the 
Chinese Art Treasury, “ Po-ku-t’u-lu” printed from metal blocks, 
and dating from the years 1308 to 1312. The impression of both 
the text and the illustrations is said to be beautifully clear and 
distinct. 





A Medieval Jewish Bookworm. 


[90 the bookworms of the present day it must be interesting 
ae eae! to know how their tribe conducted itself also in the “ good 

old times.” At a period when the world had not yet 
received one of its greatest blessings, that of the printing-press, and 
books were far rarer than they now are, the loving care and affection 
bestowed upon books, which were all necessarily MSS., demanded 
much greater sacrifices of time, money, and convenience than the 
book-lover in this age of splendid libraries and social luxury is called 
upon to make. Few works of the Middle Ages contain any hints 
or instances of the life of a bookworm of the time, or tell how, 
with strict precautions and careful advice to others, he strove to 
preserve the precious MSS. and keep them intact for the use of 
coming generaiions. This watchful solicitude and true “ book- 
wormery” is, however, well displayed in a Hebrew work, written 
about the year 1190, in Regensburg (Germany). It was composed 
by a Jewish Rabbi, Judah ben Samuel Sir Leon, who was surnamed 
“ Chassid ” (the Pious), and among those to whom it is accessible, 
particularly, of course, the Jews, it is very popular even at the 
present time. This book, called the “Sefer Chassidim,” or “ Book 
of the Pious,” contains a long series of moral instructions to the 
man who is anxious to show himself a true “ Chassid,” and is 
remarkable for the exalted type of ethics it inculcates, side by side 
with the strangest medizeval (and non-Jewish) superstitions in which 
it seems to avow its belief. In advising the pious man in all his 
private and public dealings, R. Judah devotes several paragraphs 
to the question of the treatment of books, and shows himself to 
have been a real book-lover. His tender thoughtfulness, speaking 
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as he does of the MSS. as if they were frail children, his minute 
injunctions concerning seemingly petty trifles, and the general tenor 
of his “ laws of books,” characterize him as a veritable bookworm. 
Some passages from these tit-bits of advice to the pious man, who 
it seems had also to act in a pious manner towards his books, 
rendered from the original Hebrew,* may not be out of place in a 
magazine of this kind. It is not till one arrives at the body of the 
book that the excellent counsel upon the treatment of MSS. is met 
with. Without any intervening remarks, the writer jumps from giving 
advice upon the observance of the Sabbath, to the manner in which 
books should be written, bound, and kept. 


“(§873) Whoever writes books and intends to pass them on 
afterwards to others, must be careful not to bind two treatises 
together, for if he does so he will be compelled to lend away both 
parts to a man who only needs one, whilst a man who requires the 
second part only will have to wait some time before the first borrower 
will have finished with his treatise. 

“(874) A certain Chassid (pious man), who possessed many 
books, died. His heirs forthwith sold all his books, which caused 
great grief to some of his fellow-Chassidim (evidently bookworms). 
There happened to be a certain wise man present, who observed, 
‘Do not lament the sale of these books. Why, think you, were 
they sold? In punishment for his greediness in not lending them 
to his friends, on the plea that, as he was getting old and his eye- 
sight bad, if he allowed others to handle them, the writing would be 
partly erased and he would be unable to read them himself.’ And 
(adds the author) no man ought to entertain any such ideas, for it 
is better that others should pore over his books, even though the 
writing be injured, than that they should be hidden away and be of 
no use. . .. A Chassid who lends books to another of that ilk 
ought to tell him, ‘If you are lending any of your own books away, 
do not be afraid to lend my books also, if you are asked for them ;’ 
and even if the first lender does not distinctly utter these words, his 
friend need have no hesitation in lending the books given into his 
care to whomever he feels sure will make use of them.” (This is 
certainly a startling doctrine, and one that would test the real good- 
ness of a man to the utmost—to see his books without his permission 
lent out to a stranger !) 

“*(875) If A. has two sons, one of whom is averse to lending out 
his books and the other does so willingly, the father should have no 


* T translate from the First Edition, Bologna, 1538. 
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doubt in leaving all his books to the second son, even be he the 
younger. 

**(876) A. was a man very willing to lend his books away to 
others who desired to study. On dying, he advised his sons as 
follows, ‘My sons, even if you are at strife with any man, let that 
not prevent you lending him your books. . . . Lend to the poor 
rather than to the rich, and purchase only those works which are 
really useful for the purpose of study.’ 

“ (877) A. is about to lend a book to B. C. happens to be in 
want of that very volume, and asks A. to lend it to him, as he wishes 
to read it right off without intermission day after day. Now B. has 
said the very same thing to A., and A. is perplexed to whom to lend 
the book. Ultimately he gives it to B., as ‘he had asked first ;’ but 
sore is his disappointment when he discovers that B. only reads the 
work occasionally, whilst C. is always in the habit of perusing books 
lent him without interruption. The next time he gives preference 
to C., and finds that he did not falsify his word. 

“ (881) Good books ought never to be withheld from any one: bad 
ones under certain conditions may. 

**(882) When a certain Chassid was about to copy a book, a friend 
said, ‘Why do you spoil this lovely MS. by continual use?’ ‘Why 
not?’ replied the other, ‘ is it not meritorious if I spread knowledge 
to others by making several copies from this original, even at the 
risk of defacing it somewhat? For books are made for use, not to 
be hidden away.’ 

“*(883) If some one is in need of a book, and no first-rate copyist 
is at hand, do not wait until the skilled writer arrives, but let a less 
ready copyist do the work, for the usefulness of a book does not lie 
in the caligraphy, but in the good matter contained therein. 

(884) If a man has written a page not so nicely as the rest of 
the pages of the book, even though he has committed no blunder, 
if he likes, he may tear it out, and replace it by one written 
better. 

(885) If in copying a book of the Scriptures one inverts the 
order of the words, thus he writes, ‘ Naphtali is a let loose hind’ 
(Gen, xlix. 21), for ‘a hind let loose,’ he shall not place the figures 


1 or 2 over the words (thus, N. is a let loose hind), but erase the 
whole passage and re-write it... . [The laws relating to the writing 
of scrolls of Scriptures are very minute and strict. Thus before 
writing the holy name of God the scribe had to wipe his quill and 
pronounce a certain reverential formula. The composition of the 
ink, the quality of the vellum or parchment, the size of each letter, 
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the space to be left between each two lines, the margin—all these 
points had to be carefully studied by the Jewish scribe]. 

**(897) When one goes to procure a book and some ink, he shall 
not carry them together, lest the liquid spill upon the book ; and an 
ink-horn he must be careful to fasten firmly in his girdle, so that 
the ink does not spill. 

(898) If one enters the house of a scribe and sees a pen lying 
upon the floor, he shall be careful to pick it up. 

(903) If ink has fallen upon a book and a cloak, he shall wipe 
the book first. 

“*(905) He shall not place a pen [which was either a reed ora 
quill: Kalamos in Hebrew, which is the Greek for a reed] within 
the leaves of a book, to stay there over-night ; nor shall he hide any 
coins, however valuable, in the covers. 

“‘(909) But he may leave a pen within the pages if he wishes to 
keep the place. 

““(g10) If one is sitting in the sun, he shall not shield himself 
from the heat by a book; he will only spoil it: but he must try to 
hold the volume so that it casts a shade upon another which he is 
reading, and that only may he do if he is really interested in the 
book. 

“(gt1) If a man is drying the parchment upon which he has 
written over the fire, and the smoke puffs up into his face, he shalk 
not hold a book before him to keep it out of his eyes, but take 
something else. 

“ (913) . . . Nor shall a man write any accounts upon the pages 
of a book or scribble anything on any part of it. 

(916) One must be careful not to keep his books in the same 
receptacle with food, for fear of the mice nibbling them both. 

“ (917) It once happened that a certain righteous man, after his 
death, appeared to a friend in a dream. ‘I have been severely 
punished,’ said he, ‘since I have been placed in my grave, and all 
because instead of taking care of my books and neatly binding them. 
together, I used to allow them to lie about and become damaged.’” 

(These post-mortem apparitions are frequent in medizeval legends. 
but it seldom occurred that the “last sleep” of a pious man was. 
disturbed and he paid a visit to the old sphere of his labours because 
he had been careless with his books! Truly a lesson to neglectful 
bookworms !) 

**(918) If one is unable to press the leaves of a book together 
in order to fasten the clasp, he shall not place his knees upon it to 
force it to close.” (These clasps are well known to book-lovers ; but 
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a reference to them in a work of the twelfth century, as this is, I 
think is extremely rare.) 

“(g19) If a father dies, and leaves a dog and a book to his sons, 
one of the children shall not say to the other, ‘You take the dog 
and I’ll have the book,’ for what a disgraceful contrast are these two 
objects ! 

“ (922) A man is obliged to be very careful as to the respect due 
to books, for by not acting thus he is behaving offensively to his 
fellow-man, whose brain has produced these books.” (This seems 
to be a kind of summing-up of all the regulations and admonitions 
already laid down.) 

(923) If one wishes to take a nap, he must first cover his books 
up, and not recline upon them. 

“*(926) A man, however indulgent a father he be, must be strict 
in not permitting his child to get up on the table where he always 
leaves his books; when he is about to take his meals he must be 
careful to remove all books out of the way.” (It must be remembered 
that the Jews of the time in which our author lived, and especially 
in Germany, were in a distressed condition, and could not afford 
luxuries. Hence the living-room was also the study.) 

“(927) Great care must be taken not to leave books in holes or 
upon places whence they are likely to fall down ; 

“ (928) If, however, a book has fallen to the ground, and at the 
same time some money or a sumptuous garment has fallen also, he 
shall first pick up the book. If a fire breaks out in his house, he 
shall first rescue his books, and then his other property. Nor shall 
he ever think the time spent upon attending to books wasted ; and 
even if he finds a book so full of errors as that correction of them 
would be useless, he shall not destroy the book, but place it in some 
out-of-the-way corner. 

(930) . . . Ifa man has sufficient books for his own private use, 
he shall not be continually selling them for others. 

(931) . . . If there is a book that is extremely scarce, and it is 
known to contain good matter, no efforts should be spared to secure 
it. 

“(932) A. has books to dispose of, and B. wishes to purchase 
them. If A. knows that C., who is a non-Jew, is a man who readily 
lends out his books, he should rather sell them to him in preference 
to B., his co-religionist.”’ 


Enough has been given of the advice of R. Judah the Pious, of 
Regensburg, to show how strong and real was his affection for books 
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in general. It is certainly true that this sentiment primarily arose 
from the sanctity with which Jews of all ages have invested, first, 
books of Scripture and the Talmud, then all commentaries to both 
these works, and subsequently all books of all sorts ; and our Rabbi 
is a fair specimen of the scholar who revered the productions of 
others, and paid them homage by tenderly preserving their writings. 
In the midst of all persecution and suffering, when religious intole- 
rance and race-hatred ground down the Jew and strove to destroy 
all his energy and strength, his intellectual powers still remained 
fresh and unimpaired, and in knowledge he was far in advance of 
his age. There is no disgrace in adding the name of a Jewish 
Rabbi to the list of eminent bookworms, and this notice of him, I 
trust, will not plead in vain on his behalf. 
MICHAEL ADLER, B.A. Lond. 


Hood and Colburn. 


MONG a number of letters of famous men, recently dis- 

persed at Sotheby’s, there is a letter from Thomas Hood to 
Charles Dickens, giving an account of his row with Colburn, the 
publisher, Hood writes: “You will be glad to hear that I have 
made an arrangement with Bradbury to contribute to Punch. But 
that is a secret which I cannot keep from you. It will be light, 
occasional work for odd times.” The “light occasional work ” 
included “The Song of the Shirt.” The quarrel with Colburn, 
whose magazine, popular enough then, has since disappeared, was 
hot and final. Hood had a bitter dislike for him, speaking of him 
as “ The Little Shylock.” About the period of this correspondence 
someone had addressed letters to Hood at Great Marlborough Street, 
where Colburn's publishing office then was. The irate publisher 
had written across them, “ Not known to Mr. Colburn.” 
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The Mahomedan Literature of the Day. 


ia mal HE vitality and intellectual activity of a community can be 
iam well judged by the quantity of its publications. They cor- 
=) rectly and clearly shew the various stages of progress in 
thought and expression and in the arts of refinement which it has 
reached, at the same time that they display its shortcomings. They 
are the best evidence of its moral, material, and intellectual condition, 
and unmistakably point out the direction towards which it is 
advancing, either by slow or rapid marches. They throw ample 
light upon the state of its education one way or the other, and afford 
materials for the just conception of its educational deficiencies. 

The Reports of the Bengal Librarian and the elaborate lists of 
publications and books which are published in the Calcutta Gazette 
from time to time, deserve more careful attention than what they 
generally receive from the people concerned, and should be regularly 
studied by those who take interest in the education of their co- 
religionists. The report for 1888 is a very sad commentary on the 
education and literary taste of the Mahomedans of this province, and 
forcibly presents even to the casual observer a deplorable picture of 
educational backwardness and literary inactivity. It shows what 
their place is now as authors and publicists in their own vernaculars 
as well as in English, and how fast they are forgetting the Persian 
and Arabic languages, without knowing which a Mahomedan cannot 
be properly called a perfectly educated man. To come toa suffi- 
ciently correct conclusion as to the number and merits of the works 
compiled in the three above languages, I have considered the Lists 
of books from 1877 up to September, 1889, published in the Ca/cutta 
Gazette, and read most of the books which concern us particularly, 
and the result is most discouraging from every point of view. The 
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contrast between the works in these languages and other vernaculars 
is extremely disappointing, and proves that literary life and intellec- 
tual vitality is extinct in the Mahomedans of Bengal. The following 
figures I take from the report of 1888. 


No of Publications. Languages. 
1,190. Bengalee. 
311. English. 
125. Hindee. 
go. Urya. 
31. Urdoo. 


I think the proportion of Urdu, Persian and Arabic books to other 
publications in the vernaculars is nearly the same for 1877 and 1889 
as for the year above-named, namely, 1 to 40, or in some respects 
even worse. These lists show that the books in other vernaculars, 
in which the Bengali language of course takes the first place, are 
generally on useful and scientific subjects. In most cases the 
sources of their materials and matters are English. Where they are 
not translations or compilations from, they are imitations of, English 
authors. In few cases we come across original works.. The subjects 
dealt with in these, the style in which most of them are written and 
the names, designations &c., of the authors and compilers, make it 
clear that most of them are English-knowing men of the present 
generation, a large number being either graduates or undergraduates. 
These facts tend to prove that the work of regeneration of the 
vernacular languages in the present generation is chiefly in the hands 
of men who have received an English education of some kind. 

Persian and Arabic works not really falling under the category of 
vernaculars and their number being quite insignificant, I would not 
deal with them at great length. I must, however, say that the few 
books which are in these lists are mostly on religious and miscella- 
neous subjects, and their literary merit is far below par and they are 
not of much value for any useful purposes. Some religious books 
are now written in the form of pamphlets on theological controversies 
by the Wahabis or their antagonists, and tend to excite religious and 
sectarian disputes by irritating the minds of those classes. Some 
Persian books are for the use of schoolboys, who acquire an imperfect 
and useless knowledge of Persian in our schools. In the List for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1877, I find two Persian, three 
Urdu, and three Anglo-Urdu books. In that for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1889, the number is about sixteen. 
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Among all the Urdu books in the above Lists, there is scarcely one 
useful book, not reckoning translations of medical works, &c., which 
is worth perusal or which shows either the power of writing that 
language decently and correctly or a proper conception or arrange- 
ment of the subject. They are the most conclusive evidence of the 
intellectual incapacity and educational deficiencies of their authors, 
who have deplorably mistaken their vocation and wasted their time 
and energy upon things which are productive of little good—morally, 
mentally, or financially. They are, most of them, either meant for 
distribution gratis, or doomed to the ravages of the white ants. 
These books are generally written more for the sake of getting a 
name as an author or compiler and satisfying ambition which is not 
at all-laudable, than for any other earthly use. In the List of 1888, I 
find only one book on Geography, but the author is a missionary 
gentleman whose name shows that he is not a native. The other 
works are mostly poems and ordinary third-rate translations, worthless 
in every way. 

Now, the question is, who are the authors of these precious pro- 
ductions? Excepting some professional persons, who have translated 
some English books, or compiled some grammar or school primer, 
nearly all of them are obscure men who are not quite fit to write an 
intelligent article on any useful subject, not to speak of books. 

Poetry—of a sort—is the great resource of the frivolous part of 
Mahomedan society. The half-educated Mahomedan Reis, too, goes 
in for it. To write verses is considered an accomplishment, and 
brings importance and honour. There are those who, without 
possessing any capacity or literary merit, want to become authors by 
the assistance of more competent men ; these are liberally paid, and 
employed to improve or compose the poems of their patrons. 
Others, again, rush to print without any previous knowledge, merely 
to make money by publishing worthless books. 

I have now briefly explained the merits of these works and the 
qualifications of their authors and compilers. The Mahomedan 
graduate or undergraduate, however, is nowhere either as compiler, 
translator, or author. This absence from the important literary field 
is ominous. With hundreds of Bengalee graduates, undergraduates, 
professors and masters who have revolutionized their once obscure 
and poor language, to the great glory of their nation and country, 
and enriched it with the literary treasures of Western science 
and literature, there is not the slightest symptoms of Mahomedan 
activity. 

There are, of course, books and books in Bengalee as well. 
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“The Kalendar of Shepheardes.” 


R. H. OSKAR SOMMER, the editor of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“Le Morte Darthur,” is now engaged on a reprint of that 
curious work, “The Kalendar of Shepheardes,” whence Spenser 
borrowed the title of his cycle of eclogues. This book, which was 
first printed at Paris in French under the title “‘ Compost et Kalen- 
drier des Bergiers ” (1493), “ was calculated,” says Warton, “ for the 
purposes of a perpetual almanac, and seems to have been the 
universal magazine of every article of salutary and useful knowledge. 
It is a medley of verse and prose, and contains, among many other 
curious particulars, the saints of the whole year, the movable feasts, 
the signs of the zodiac, the properties of the twelve months, rules for 
blood-letting, a system of ethics, politics, divinity, physiognomy, 
medicine, astrology, and geography.” 

In 1503 the first English edition of this book appeared also at 
Paris, entitled “The Kallendayr of Shyppars.”" The language in 
which it is written has been styled “ Anglo-Scoto-Gallic.” It certainly 
bears a strong Scotch stamp, but requires to be more closely exa- 
mined before it can be properly named. Of this original edition 
only one perfect copy is known to exist. It was bought in 1812 for 
the Chatsworth Library at the Roxburghe sale for £186. Another 
copy, very imperfect, is at Althorp. The Duke of Devonshire has 
kindly lent his treasure to the British Museum for Dr. Sommer’s use. 
The forthcoming edition will consist of a photographic facsimile of 
the Chatsworth copy, including a great number of curious woodcuts, 
which were used for almost a century afterwards in the English 
editions ; the French text from the edition of 1493 (Grenville collec- 
tion) ; and a later English translation by Robert Copland, printed 
for the first time by R. Pynson in 1506 (Grenville collection). The 
deficiencies of this latter copy will be supplied from the unique copy 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 1508 in the library of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. And, finally, there will be a critical bibliography 
of all the French and English editions, an index, and a glossary.— 
Academy. 
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Book Hunger. 


HAVE a picture hanging in my library (says Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in the Aflantic Monthly), a lithograph, of which 
many of my readers may have seen copies. It represents a grey- 
haired old book-lover at the top of a long flight of steps. He finds 
himself in clover, so to speak, among rare old editions, books he has 
longed to look upon and never seen before, rarities, precious old 
volumes, iucunabula, cradle-books, printed while the art was in its 
infancy—its glorious infancy, for it was born a giant. The old book- 
worm is so intoxicated with the sight and handling of the priceless 
treasures, that he cannot bear to put one of the volumes back after 
he has taken it from the shelf. So there he stands—one book open 
in his hands, a volume under each arm, and one or more between 
his legs—loaded with as many as he can possibly hold at the same 
time. Now, that is just the way in which the extreme form of book- 
hunger shows itself in the reader whose appetite has become over- 
developed. He wants to read so many books that he over-crams 
himself with the crude materials of knowledge, which become know- 
ledge only when the mental digestion has time to assimilate them. 

I never can go into that famous “ Corner Bookstore ” and look over 
the new books in the rows before me, as I enter the door, without 
seeing half a dozen which I want to read, or at least to know some- 
thing about. I cannot empty my purse of its contents and crowd 
my bookshelves with all those volumes. The titles of many of them 
interest me. I look into one or two, perhaps. I have sometimes 
picked up a line or a sentence, in these momentary glances between 
the uncut leaves of a new book, which I have never forgotten. Asa 
trivial but dod fide example, one day I opened a book on duelling. 
I remember only these words, “ Conservons-la, cette noble institu- 
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There are dozens of Hindu authors and compilers who have simply 
mistaken their profession, or who are not qualified for their self- 
imposed task. At the same time it cannot be denied that there is 
a very large number of useful books in Bengalee which are replete 
with the reflection of Western literature and science. Why then is 
there such a dearth of books and authors in Bengal among the 
Mahomedans? Why are they so much neglecting their own 
languages? Why are they far behind their Bengalee brethren in 
this respect? The answer is very clear. With some honourable 
exceptions, there is scarcely a Mahomedan graduate who can write 
on any ordinary subject in any of the languages which we so much 
prize, and which are still'generally taught as second languages in all 
the Government schools and colleges, and in which again special 
instruction is given in the three Government Medressas. These 
young men have little or no taste or love for their own special 
iterature or language, and after acquiring a dangerously little know- 
ledge of English, fight shy of their own language and literature. 

Let them compare the number of Urdu books in the above Lists 
with those in Urya, Assamese and Hindee, and blush. Even the 
much-abused and wretched Masulmani Bengalee is making appre- 
ciable progress, and such names as are given below adorn the list of 
authors of books. 


Sharratullah Sarkar. 
Bukhashali Khundkar. 
Ghuribullah Saheb. 
Sadullah Sarkar. 


These authors are evidently the fruits of the Primary Education. 
So the once illiterate masses are turning out authors of books which 
command a large sale. 

Who are the best Bengalee novelists, dramatists, and poets? 
They are the best fruits of the University. They have turned their 
knowledge of English to the best account, and haveestablished their 
reputation as authors and poets, &c. Leaving aside original con- 
tributions, there are scarcely any translations of any useful scientific 
or Other works by Mahomedan graduates or undergraduates worth 
naming. I think the total number of such translations is not more 
than a dozen. 

It is a good sign that books are being written in Musalmani 
Bengalee, but it is a bad sign for the respectable classes of the 
Mahomedans. It shows that the lowest fringe of the middle classes 
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is benefiting by the spread of education, to the ultimate confusion of 
the idling better classes. 

Our graduates and undergraduates are the dumb spectators of this 
literary revolution which has been going on for years in Bengal around 
them, without once for a moment realizing their own responsibility. 
Look at the large number of Bengali newspapers and periodicals 
that are edited and published in Bengal by Bengalis. In the 
whole of Bengal proper, I believe we have only two miserably 
conducted Urdu newspapers and two in Behar, while there are 
hundreds of Urdu newspapers and periodicals in the North- 
Western Provinces and the Punjab, the last of which was only a 
few years back one of the most backward Provinces in education. 
The Punjabis are not up to this time considered intellectually 
superior to Bengal Mahomedans, but they are men of strong 
resolution and steady habits, and have a keen sense of shame in them. 
They have begun to realize that no nation in the world can be 
considered properly educated or civilized who know not properly 
their own vernacular and possess not their men of literature and 
science. 

The Mahomedans of Bengal ought to open their eyes to the 
absolute necessity of acquiring a useful and practical knowledge of 
their own languages, specially Persian and Urdu, and possessing 
a taste for their own literature. Just now I can only dream of the 
happy time when we shall see in the Bengal Provinces Mahomedan 
graduates in charge of well-conducted Urdu newspapers and dis- 
tinguishing themselves as authors and compilers of useful entertaining 
and improving books in their own languages. 

A MaAHoMEDAN (Calcutta). 





MISCELLANEA. 


“The Kalendar of Shepheardes.” 


R. H. OSKAR SOMMER, the editor of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
D “Le Morte Darthur,” is now engaged on a reprint of that 
curious work, “The Kalendar of Shepheardes,” whence Spenser 
borrowed the title of his cycle of eclogues. This book, which was 
first printed at Paris in French under the title “‘ Compost et Kalen- 
drier des Bergiers ” (1493), ‘was calculated,” says Warton, “ for the 
purposes of a perpetual almanac, and seems to have been the 
universal magazine of every article of salutary and useful knowledge. 
It is a medley of verse and prose, and contains, among many other 
curious particulars, the saints of the whole year, the movable feasts, 
the signs of the zodiac, the properties of the twelve months, rules for 
blood-letting, a system of ethics, politics, divinity, physiognomy, 
medicine, astrology, and geography.” 

In 1503 the first English edition of this book appeared also at 
Paris, entitled “The Kallendayr of Shyppars.”” The language in 
which it is written has been styled “ Anglo-Scoto-Gallic.” It certainly 
bears a strong Scotch stamp, but requires to be more closely exa- 
mined before it can be properly named. Of this original edition 
only one perfect copy is known to exist. It was bought in 1812 for 
the Chatsworth Library at the Roxburghe sale for £186. Another 
copy, very imperfect, is at Althorp. The Duke of Devonshire has 
kindly lent his treasure to the British Museum for Dr. Sommer’s use. 
The forthcoming edition will consist of a photographic facsimile of 
the Chatsworth copy, including a great number of curious woodcuts, 
which were used for almost a century afterwards in the English 
editions ; the French text from the edition of 1493 (Grenville collec- 
tion); and a later English translation by Robert Copland, printed 
for the first time by R. Pynson in 1506 (Grenville collection). The 
deficiencies of this latter copy will be supplied from the unique copy 
of Wynkyn de Worde’s edition of 1508 in the library of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. And, finally, there will be a critical bibliography 
of all the French and English editions, an index, and a glossary.— 
Academy. 
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HAVE a picture hanging in my library (says Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in the Aflantic Monthly), a lithograph, of which 
many of my readers may have seen copies. It represents a grey- 
haired old book-lover at the top of a long flight of steps. He finds 
himself in clover, so to speak, among rare old editions, books he has 
longed to look upon and never seen before, rarities, precious old 
volumes, iucunabula, cradle-books, printed while the art was in its 
infancy—its glorious infancy, for it was born a giant. The old book- 
worm is so intoxicated with the sight and handling of the priceless 
treasures, that he cannot bear to put one of the volumes back after 
he has taken it from the shelf. So there he stands—one book open 
in his hands, a volume under each arm, and one or more between 
his legs—loaded with as many as he can possibly hold at the same 
time. Now, that is just the way in which the extreme form of book- 
hunger shows itself in the reader whose appetite has become over- 
developed. He wants to read so many books that he over-crams 
himself with the crude materials of knowledge, which become know- 
ledge only when the mental digestion has time to assimilate them. 

I never can go into that famous “ Corner Bookstore ” and look over 
the new books in the rows before me, as I enter the door, without 
seeing half a dozen which I want to read, or at least to know some- 
thing about. I cannot empty my purse of its contents and crowd 
my bookshelves with all those volumes. The titles of many of them 
interest me. I look into one or two, perhaps. I have sometimes 
picked up a line or a sentence, in these momentary glances between 
the uncut leaves of a new book, which I have never forgotten. Asa 
trivial but dod fide example, one day I opened a book on duelling. 
I remember only these words, “ Conservons-la, cette noble institu- 
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tion.” I had never before seen duelling called a noble institution, 
and I wish I had taken the name of the book. Book-/asting is not 
necessarily profitless, but it is very stimulating, and makes one 
hungry for more than he needs for the nourishment of his thinking- 
marrow. To feed this insatiable hunger, the abstracts, the reviews, 
do their best. But these, again, have grown so numerous and so 
crowded with matter that it is hard to find time to master their 
contents. We are accustomed, therefore, to look for analyses of 
these periodicals. After the analyses comes the newspaper notice ; 
and there is still room for the epigram, which sometimes make short 
work with all that has gone béfore on the same subject. It is just 
as well to recognize the fact that if one should read day and night, 
confining himself to his own language, he could not pretend to keep 
up with the press. He might as well try to keep up with a loco- 
motive. The first discipline, therefore, is that of despair. If you 
could stick to your reading day and night for fifty years, what a 
learned idiot you would become long before the half-century was 
over. Well, then, there is no use in gorging oneself with knowledge, 
and no need of self-reproach because one is content to remain more 
or less ignorant of many things which interest his fellow creatures. 
We get a good deal of knowledge through the atmosphere ; we learn 
a great deal by accidental hearsay, provided we have the mordant in 
our own consciousness which makes the wise remark, the significant 
fact, the instructive incident, take hold upon it. After the stage of 
despair comes the period of consolation. We soon find that we are 
not so much worse off than most of our neighbours as we supposed. 
The fractional value of the wisest shows a small numerator divided 
by an infinite denominator of knowledge. 


The Bodleian Library. 


HE report of the curators of the Bodleian states that during 

the past year the librarian has received close upon 49,000 
printed and MS. items, of which nearly 35,000 were sent under the 
Copyright Act, 8,200 came by gift or exchange, and 6,100 have been 
purchases. There were actually 15,000 periodicals, 6,000 maps, 
2,500 musical works, and 11,000 new books received under the 
Copyright Act. 





Two Books on Virginia. 


=| MONG Americana there are few more interesting books than 

f ly y the work of the title-page of which we give a reduced 

iad facsimile on p. 266. “A briefe and true report of the new 

found land of Virginia” is not only an interesting book ; it is also one 
of the very rarest of Americana, there being only about four copies 
known, one of which—the most perfect copy in existence—is in the 
Lenox Library, New York, and is said to have cost over 20,000 
dollars ; another is in the Bodleian at Oxford, a third is in the Huth 
Library, anda fourth is, or was until recently, offered for sale by Mr. 
Bouton, of New York. In the Grenville catalogue, and also in 
Lowndes, this work is, observes Mr. Huth, absurdly placed under 
‘De Bry,” * although all that De Bry had to do with it was that he 
reprinted it and added some plates. In Lowndes the real author’s 
name is noteven mentioned. Mr. Grenville believed that his own 
copy and that in the Bodleian were the only ones known. Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, in his entertaining but not always accurate “ Book 
Fancier,” refers to the ‘‘ well-known De Bry volumes—a sound at 
which the dibliognoste pricks up his ears and feels his heart palpitate 
between hope and despair. For he may see a volume of the well- 
known Voyages in a catalogue, but this will give him no satisfaction, 
for the same editions differ, and only the most laborious collation 
can decide whether the work will suit him. It indeed belongs to 
the haute école, and is really only within reach of the greater circles, 
the Rothschilds, Crawfords, and the like. Near the close of the 
sixteenth century there was a publisher at Frankfort named De Bry, 
who about the year 1590 conceived a plan of bringing out a series of 


It is also catalogued under De Bry’s name in the British Museum.—Ep. 
BooOKWORM. 
34 
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travels with illustrations. He was a dealer in books, and also an 
engraver, which double calling no doubt led him to his choice of 
subject. He began with the work of an English traveller named 
Harriot, and issued the book in four languages—English, German, 
French, and Latin—using the same engravings for each, and thus 
“got off” his stock of illustrations in the different countries. This 


he followed up with the same travels in two languages, and before 
his death, which took place in 1598, had issued some six portions 
of what he intended to be a long series. These were to be the 
‘Greater Travels’ to the West Indies, and the ‘Little Travels’ to 
the East. His widow and sons, finding the venture successful, 
carried on the scheme, anda period of forty-four years was covered by 
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the joint enterprise. Of the first division there were thirteen parts 
in Latin, fourteen in German, &c., and of the second, twelve ‘in 
Latin and fourteen in German. In due course the first portions 
became ‘ out of print,’ and subscribers to the later issues naturally 
wished to ‘ complete their sets’; hence there were re-issues, with 


NEW LIFE 


of Virginea : 
DECLARING THE 


FORMER SVCCESSE. AND'PRE- 
fens eftare of that plantation, being the feeond 
part of Nowe. Britansia, 
Publithed by the autboririe of his Maiefties 
Counlell of Yirgines. 


LONDON, 


Dprinted by Felis for ; ie 


certain alterations and corrections and additions. And in this 
fashion the work was completed, as far as it went, and has come 
down to us. Taking up a volume of it, we shall find that there is 
nothing very attractive about it, the frontispiece being in the style 
which was then in vogue, the title being set in the centre of an 
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elaborately florid decoration. Who would think that to possess ‘a 
set’ was the longing desire of the first-class bibliophilist? But a 
reflection or two will show that it possessed the proper elements for 
stimulating this craze, #.¢., the almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of getting a complete set. At great cost, and as the work of a 
lifetime, one might have secured all the successive parts, but you 
were only beginning; Aad you the parts with the variations, or had 
you these parts with the variations in the different languages; or, had 
you these, did you know that you had a//? The best collection is 
likely enough to be incomplete. No one can conceive the lore, the 
discussions, the elaborate distinctions, the exquisite instinct and know- 
ledge necessary to a genuine part from one that was issued ‘made 
up’ of other editions. Mr. Quaritch had copies of the same 
editions which, as he shows, differed, the one having an ‘#’ more 
than the other. So if you had the ‘7’-less one you were undone. 
Some, too, of the same edition had the vignettes altered. Under the 
dreadful fascination of tracing these things, collectors since the year 
1740 had been writing volumes on the subject—Camus, Brunet, De 
Bure, &c. Brunet has over fifty closely printed columns, De Bure the 
same ; while, latest of all, comes the Earl of Crawford with a splendid 
quarto full of facsimile illustrations. For thirty years he tells us 
pathetically he has devoted his labours to the scientific study of the 
innumerable De Brys and their variation of copies, and in this work 
printed in three columns side by side these trivial changes and 
alterations. But the truth is, this investigation seems endless, and 
there is the secret of its fascination.” 

The first edition of “A briefe and true report” appeared in 
London in quarto form in the year 1588, with a preface by R. Lane. 
It was again issued as the third volume in Hakluyt’s “ Principal 
Navigations,” &c., 1598, in folio form. A reprint appeared in 1809, 
and two years ago the Holbein Society published a facsimile reprint 
of the edition printed at Frankfort in 1590 by Theodore de Bry, 
under the editorship of Mr. W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. 

We give, also through the courtesy of Mr. Bouton, a reduced fac- 
simile of the title-page of another rare‘and interesting book about 
Virginia. It is in small quarto form. The “ Epistle Dedicatorie” 
to Sir Thomas Smith is signed “ R. I.,” whose identity appears to 
remain undetermined, and under whose initials two copies of “The 
New Life” are catalogued in the British Museum. 

A BooKHUNTER. 





“T Promessi Sposi.” 


7R. BETTANY has done well to include in the exceedingly 
. well-edited series known as the “ Minerva,” the most famous 
peated) of all Italian novels, “I Promessi Sposi,” or, as it is Englished, 
“The Betrothed Lovers.” This great and charming book was begun 
on the 24th of April, and completed in rough copy on September 23, 
1823. It was then submitted to several of the author’s friends, many 
of whose suggestions were adopted; but the first volume was ‘not 
published until 1825, the second and third volumes following at 
intervals of a year. Of the first volume, heralded by the praises of 
friends, the first edition was sold out in a fortnight: yet the Italian 
critics were by no means universally in its favour. But the public 
knew what it liked. The book made an immediate and lasting 
impression, and in Italy alone one hundred and eighteen editions 
had appeared some years ago, while all foreign countries in which there 
was any appreciation for the highest class of romance were eager to 
bring out translations. The result upon the author was singular. 
Few men having made so great a success would have calmly sat 
down and attempted no other work of the same kind ; few would 
have been able to resist the pecuniary temptation: we cannot now 
know how far Manzoni was wise in his choice. At any rate he has 
given ‘us no example of over ambition and failure. ‘I Promessi 
Sponsi” is a pure classic, a standard and well-spring of modern 
Italian literary language. It was a four de force of the highest order, 
and possibly the labour involved in it was what deterred Manzon 
from writing another great book. To the last he wrote classic 
Italian with much difficulty, and the simplest letter was full of 
erasures. The revised edition of his novel came out in 1840-2. 
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Goethe has said of it: “ Manzoni’s romance transcends all that we 
have any knowledge of in this kind. I need only say that the 
internal ‘part, all that comes from the core of the poet, is thoroughly 
perfect, and that the external part, all the notes of localities and so 
forth, is not a whit behind its great inner qualities. The impression 
upon the reader is of such a kind that he ever falls from sympathy to 
admiration, and from wonder to emotion again, so that he is never 
out of one or the other of these deep influences. I thought to 
myself that this kind of work could not be carried further. It is in 
this romance that we first found out what Manzoni really is. Here 
comes the real and consummate nature of the man into exhibition, 
which his dramatic works had never given adequate opportunity to 
show. His internal culture appears in such perfection that nothing 
can easily be likened to him. The work gives us the pleasure of an: 
absolutely ripe fruit, and there is in it a clearness in the treatment 
and representation of the details like the Italian sky itself.” 


Disinfecting Books. 


N order to prevent infection by means of books one public library 

receives weekly a list of all infected houses in the surroundingstreets. 
The occupants of such houses, if in receipt of books, are warned not 
to return them until effectually disinfected. Zhe Lancet approves of 
this method, and says that in order to secure still further the desired 
immunity, it is advisable that each borrower be required, under suit- 
able penalties, to guarantee the freedom of his household from 
infection at the time being, to report immediately the appearance of 
infectious disease, and to arrange for disinfection of books on loan to 
him. The paper further suggests that the work of disinfection be 
carried out, if possible, at the library building itself. Its efficiency 
could then be assured. 





A Note on Bookbinding. 


HATEVER may have been the origins of the beautiful art 

known as bookbinding, or, more correctly speaking, book 
decoration, it is universally admitted that this art, which began to 
flourish in Italy early in the sixteenth century, was destined to find 
its true home among the French, first in Lyons and later in Paris, 
where, from the days of Grolier and De Thou down to the present 
time, it has worked its most brilliant results. The explanation of 
this wonderful growth of a foreign art among the French is a simple 
one. At the time Grolier carried back to his countrymen elegantly 
printed books from the press of Aldus, with richly decorated covers, 
there existed in Paris a class of workmen known as doreurs de bottes, 
or, in plain English, boot gilders. 

These artist artisans were highly skilled in the application of gold 
in the leaf to the surface of leather, to ornament the heels and legs 
of the boots worn by French cavaliers. 

It is quite possible that these gilders applied gold and silver to the 
leather trappings of French officers and cavalrymen. At any rate, 
the new art, when made known in France, at once found workmen 
skilled in a mode of decoration very similar, if not of exactly the 
same nature. 

Next in importance, the new art found patrons there. Kings, 
princesses, noblemen, royal favourites became interested in the 
mania of purchasing elegant books and having them bound by the 
fashionable binders of the day. The royal and other households had 
book-cover gilders regularly attached to them. 

These artist artisans were not only paid by these patrons of fine 
bindings, but were lodged under the same roof, as much a part of 
the household as steward, private secretary, chef de cuisine,&c. The 


new art found many princely patrons and most successful practi- 
tioners in England. 
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The Late Mr. Blades and Bookworms. 


T may interest some of your readers to hear of another example 

of Mr. William Blades’ devotion to his pursuits. In May, 1886, 

I found a bookworm in a small Ovid, and at once sent it as it was 
(in the hole it had made) to Mr. Blades. He wrote back thus :— 


‘* ABCHURCH LANE, 
“ May 4, 1886. 


** Dear Sir,—The book and worm have arrived safely, and I mean 
to place them at once under glass in my library, so that the moth or 
beetle shall not escape me. I have not succeeded in rearing those 
which have been dislodged from their original habitations, although 
one lived fifteen months before changing, and then died, not having 
strength apparently to undergo the change. I do hope to be more 
successful with this, which appears to be a young one. I do not 
intend to disturb him by inspection oftener than every two months, 
and will let you know his fate.—With many thanks, 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“WILLIAM BLADES.” 


Unfortunately this worm also died before it could change its state 
of being, so that the history of the bookworm is still in the future. 
We will hope that the announcement of the transition will first appear 
in the pages of the Bookworm. 

F. GRAHAM AYLWARD. 








The Dyce and Forster Collection at South Kensington. 








apd HERE are so many captivating rooms and galleries in the 
ye on South Kensington Museum, that the sightseer is apt to 

Se<m lose himself therein, and to run the risk of missing a large 
number of objects of very great interest which are well worth 
seeing. Many of these are to be found in what is known as the 
“Dyce and Forster” Collection, the names of these worthy book- 
worms being “ coupled and paired,” as the precocious babe would 
say, like those of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, Marshall and Snelgrove, 
and Besant and Rice. No book-lover who visits the treasures of 
Kensington should miss this excellent collection of “ warranted 
early editions,” of triumphs of the art of bookbinding, and of other 
rarities. 

The Rev. Alexander Dyce, who was born in 1798, the year of the 
Great Irish Rebellion, was not only amongst the most eminent of 
the antiquaries and bookworms of yesterday, but was also one of the 
most industrious editors of English plays and poems. Amongst 
what he called his “literary sins,” committed for Mr. Pickering, 
Mr. Moxon, and Messrs. Chapman and Hall, may be mentioned 
“Specimens of British Poetesses,” which would have delighted Mr. 
Barnes Newcome, and editions of Shakespeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Peele, Webster, Marlowe, and Akenside. 

At his death in May, 1869, Mr. Dyce bequeathed to the South 
Kensington Museum no less than 14,000 books, nearly 150 pictures 
and miniatures, a large number of prints and drawings, with some 
rings and other objects of artistic interest. 

The library, which is rich in Italian literature, contains an exten- 
sive collection of the great Greek and Latin classics in many editions, 
together with the works of several less-known authors. It is not 
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very strong in books bearing on modern history and topography, 
but makes up for this by the wealth and variety of the works of 
English poets and dramatists. 

For its admirable specimens of bookbinding, the Dyce collection 
is also deserving of great praise, and amongst the best of these can 
be seen a copy of Aristophanes, bound by the master-hand of Roger 
Payne. 

Early editions of the incomparable comedies of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan are not apparently very common, either on account of 
their rarity, or because they are not much sought after by collectors. 
We rarely come across Sheridans in the catalogues of second-hand 
booksellers, and therefore turn with especial interest to a copy of 
the third edition of ‘The Rivals: A Comedy” (price 1s. 6d.), in- 
scribed by the illustrious author to “ David Garrick, Esq.” 

Shelleyan enthusiasts may feast their eyes on the original editions 
of “ GEdipus Tyrannus,” “ Adonais,” Epipsychidion,” and the “ Post- 
humous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson.” Those who vainly 
search the wooden boxes bearing the strange device of “All at 
Fourpence” for “ Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs,” may turn their atten- 
tion to two copies of the Elzevir Horace, which belonged respec- 
tively to Cornelius De Witt and the ingenious author of “ John 
Gilpin.” We have the copy of Boileau’s poems which, in the dear 
dead days beyond recall, was treasured by “the author of ‘Gray’s 
Elegy,’” and a work on “ Arithmetick,”’ by the accurate and reliable 
Mr. Cocker. 

The “first editions” include Thomas Moore (or rather Little), 
Lilly, Middleton, Marston, Fielding, D’Urfey, and Sir Walter Scott. 
Shakespeare is well represented by the much-prized “first folio,” 
and by many of the rare quarto editions of his separate plays, in- 
cluding “Much Ado about Nothing,” “Troilus and Cressida,’’ 
“Othello,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” ‘The pestilential 
nuisances who hunt for autographs” must be content with secing 
that of Sir Richard Steele, in a copy of his “Christian Hero” 
which he presented to his tutor, Dr. Ellis, of Charterhouse ; and 
that of rare Ben Jonscn in a copy of the collected edition of 
Marston’s plays (1633). Reply post-cards and stamped addressed 
envelopes will, in these cases, avail them nought. 

Mr. John Forster, who “flourished” between 1812 and 1876, is 
chiefly remembered as having done for Dickens what the faithful 
Boswell did for Dr. Johnson. Yet he was something : than a 
* fidus Achates,” and deserves recognition in many other < _ ities. 
His career as a /ittérateur and a journalist was most industri. .s, and 
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in addition to his lives of Dickens and Goldsmith he completed 
seven volumes of “The Lives of the Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth,” and numerous historical and biographical essays. 

Like Pope, John Forster enjoyed the friendship of nearly all the 
literary celebrities of his day, and his large library consists to a 
great extent, as Professor Henry Morley has well said, of “the 
records of friendship.” 

The collection of autographs included in the Forster bequest is 
enough to excite the envy of the collectors of these treasures, and 
includes those of Cromwell, Monk, Clarendon, Nelson, Algernon 
Sidney, and Horace Walpole. Yet of all the curios in the Forster 
collection, the Dickens manuscripts and the Dickens early editions de- 
serve the most prominent mention. The intelligent Frenchman who 
thought that “Charles Dickens was the nom-de-plume of an author, 
whose real name was Boz,” should take special note of the priceless 
originals of “Oliver Twist,” “Barnaby Rudge,” “David Copperfield,” 
“ Bleak House,” and many other works, the titles of which are 
“household words” wherever our language is spoken. We have also 
the corrected proofs of “ Little Dorrit,” “ Dumbey and Son,” and 
other books, and portions of proofs of the immortal “ Pickwick.” 
The set of original editions of the novels, many of which are 
presentation copies, is nearly complete. Nowadays, many busy 
men of letters consider copies “from the author” an unmitigated 
nuisance, but when the writers in question are such authors as those 
whom Forster knew, the case is rather different. 

Like Dyce, Forster had a large collection of English plays, and 
his library included some curious volumes of the quaint “ chap- 
books” of the last century, such as “ Valentine and Orson,” “The 
Seven Champions,” &c. Had Forster lived a few more years, he 
would have been pleased to see the revival of interest in these 
subjects, which has beén largely stimulated by such indefatigable 
bookmen as Mr. John Ashton, Mr. G. L. Gomme, and Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley. Seeing how lively an interest Forster took in the 
Great Civil War, it is not surprising to find that his library is 
exceedingly rich in the literature of that period. 

To pass on to works of especial interest, we come to the first 
editions of “The Deserted Village,” Collins’ “ Odes,” Young's 
“Night Thoughts,” and “Robinson Crusoe,” and the first and 
second folios of Shakespeare. We meet also with copies of the 
1717 edition of Pope’s works, presented by their much-abused 
author to Harley, and the same writer’s “ Dunciad,” containing the 
autographs of such different men as Swift and Sheridan, to the 
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former of whom Pope presented the book. Atticus Addison, whom 
Pope was willing to wound, but afraid to strike, is represented by 
the copy of his “ Travels in Italy,’’ which he gave to Jonathan Swift. 

An interesting Fielding MS. consists of his autograph assignment 
to A. Millar, the bookseller, of ‘Joseph Andrews,” and amongst 
books presented to Forster by authors there are John Bright’s 
Speeches, and Lamb’s “Last Essays of Elia” (Moxon, 1833). 

As it would be a “breach of the unities” to imagine “The 
Schoolmistress ” to be a play-book of Mr. Pinero’s amusing work, 
we are not surprised to find the volume bearing this title bearing 
also the date 1742, and the autograph of William Shenstone. 

Visitors to South Kensington should also look for Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene” (1596), Byron’s own copy of “English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” containing his manuscript corrections, and 
given by him to that “ happy soul” Leigh Hunt, and the proof sheets 
of Johnson’s once popular “ Lives of the Poets.” 

F. G. GREEN. 


The ‘ Colloquies” of Erasmus. 


N a lecture on the works and character of Erasmus, delivered by 
Dr. Jebb at Cambridge recently (how much more interesting 
than the political speeches reported in parallel columns! exclaims a 
contemporary), one point was mentioned which may surprise the 
unlearned. It is a common belief that cheap printing and quickened 
processes have brought good books within the reach of “ the million,” 
and that they were scarcer at the Renaissance period. This is an 
error corrected by Dr. Jebb; no sooner did a rumour arise that the 
“‘ Colloquies ” of Erasmus was to be condemned as heretical, than an 
enterprising publisher struck off an edition of 24,000 copies—just 
for all the world as if it had been a “ Robert Elsmere” or a “ Look- 
ing Backwards.” The difference between that period and our own 
is that good books were plentiful then and that all kinds are plentiful 
now—a doubtful gain. But at that time people had to pay a good 
price for a good book, and when they had bought it they read it. If 
it were not worth reading they did not buy it. And if a book was 
not likely to be bought it had small chance of being printed. 












A Guide to Chaucer. 
> ~< the inveterate bookstaller, Mr. John Saunders’s little book 
3 el on Chaucer, issued in 1845, is no stranger ; and those who 
meee) have read it will agree with the present writer in pronounc- 
ing it the most interesting view of Chaucer and his times yet 
published. The three parts appeared in Charles Knight’s “ Shilling 
Volume” series, and in that section named “Cabinet Pictures of 
English Life.” We boast to-day of our marvellously cheap books, 
but, with certain reservations, and taking the greatly altered con- 
ditions of life into consideration, it may after all be questioned 
whether we have advanced so very much. Mr. Saunders’s first 
part is a stout little book of 260 pages in long-primer type, with 
eighteen full-paged illustrations, especially drawn and engraved. It 
was rightly regarded as an abnormally cheap book nearly half a century 
ago. Those who possessed something more than a mere superficial 
acquaintance with this work often wondered why, in an age of 
reprints, it had not been rejuvenated, and palmed off as a new book 
upon the rising generation. It was even assumed that the author 
was no longer in the living. Among the small but enthusiastic 
number of readers who admired this book was the late Daniel 
Macmillan, who induced his pupil-customers to buy it. Mr. Saun- 
ders’s account of the characters in the Prologue simply cannot be 
improved upon, and it gives such a comprehensive view of the 
different classes of society in Chaucer’s time that Mr. Churton 
Collins declared some time ago that he must have it for his 
many students at his Extension Lectures. Assuming that Mr. 
Saunders was dead, Mr. Collins asked why some publisher did not 
reprint so excellent a book, whereupon Mr. Saunders asserted that 
he was alive and well, and that he would undertake to re-edit 
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it. Mr. J. M. Dent immediately offered to undertake its publica- 
tion. The result is now seen in a good-looking and carefully 
printed volume of over five hundred pages, entitled ‘Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales,” annotated and accented, with illustrations of 
English life in Chaucer's time. With the assistance of Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, to whom the present edition is dedicated, and by utili- 
zing the very many new points which have been brought to light 
during the past forty odd years, Mr. Saunders has produced a greatly 
improved book, which is having, as it deserves, an extensive sale 


THE CLERK 
(From the Ellesmere MS.), 


both in this country and in America. It is essentially a popular 
book, and its extracts are put into modern spelling, accents all the 
extra syllables which are to be pronounced, and carries on the story 
of every tale by prose bits between the extracts. It has been 
described as “ being as easy to read as a modern novel,” which is an 
equivocal compliment, for the present writer has read many novels 
not half as easy to understand. In the present edition all the old illus- 
trations are omitted—and the only one which will cause regret is that 
of the Tabard from Urry’s edition of Chaucer, 1720—and a number 
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selected from the Ellesmere MS. take their place. The change is a 
decided improvement. Messrs. Dent and Co. have obligingly lent 
us the illustration of The Clerk of Oxenford, who may be described 
as the Bookworm of the Pilgrims. Like many another less ancient 
bookman, “ full threadbare” was his cloak, and— 


‘* He was nought worldly to have an office. 
For him was liever have at his bed’s head 
A twenty bookés cloth’d in black and red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than robés r.ch, or fiddle, or psaltry. 
But although that he were a philosopher, 
Yet haddé he but little gold in copper, 
But all that he might get, and friendes sent 
On bookés, and his learning he it spent ; 
And busily ’gan for the soulés pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to scholay. 
Of study took he mosté care and heed. 
Not a word spake he moré than was need ; 
All that he spake, it was of high prudénce, 
And short and quick, and full of great senténce ; 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech ; 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 


A Library Text. 


R. WALTER BESANT, the novelist, is remarkable for the 
steady, persistent way in which he sets about and follows his 
work. He is extremely sceptical as to “ inspiration,” and believes in 
writers setting themselves a given quantity of work for each day, and 
then doing it, regardless of whether they are in the mood or not. This 
is his custom, and he has found it answer. A curious feature of Mr. 
Besant’s library is the text, “The night cometh when no man can 
work,” written large, and hung in a position which ensures that the 
occupant of the library shall continually see it. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Shakespeare’s Works in the Sale Room. 


EW things are more remarkable in the book world than the 
difference which minor defects make in the price of a rare 
book. This feature sometimes resolves itself into an idiotic pettiness ; 
for the defect is often more imaginary than real, and frequently 
amounts to nothing more than a small stain or the minutest of per- 
forations. First Folio Shakespeares are peculiarly subject to this 
phase of not unconsidered trifles; as might have been seen at the 
Gaisford Sale, when Mr. Gaisford’s copy came under the hammer. 
However much fancies in books may change or modify, the First 
Folio will always maintain its high value—such is the lesson taught 
by previous sales, where copies have been sold for from £410 to 
4716 2s. These copies were probably perfect ; but it is a matter of 
some little surprise that Mr. Gaisford’s really fine copy—12§ in. by 
8} in.—should have fetched no more than £198. Its only defect 
was a facsimile—admirably executed—of Ben Jonson’s verses. In 
all other respects it was perfect, and truly “‘a thing of beauty.” The 
vagaries of book-buyers are inscrutable. Within a few minutes of 
the sale of the First Folio just referred to a copy of a single play, the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor ” (1602), was bought by the omnivorous 
Mr. Quaritch for £385. In spite of the facts that it is the rarest of 
all the first editions of Shakespeare’s plays, and that only four other 
copies are known, its literary interest is infinitesimal beside that of 
the First Folio. The only public library which possesses a copy of this 
quarto play is the Bodleian, the Capell Collection and the libraries of 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Huth each containing copies. Mr. 
Huth’s was purchased at G. Daniel’s sale for £346 10s., so that the 
commercial value of the book exhibits no diminution. Three other 
quartos, all very rare—‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and “ Much Ado About Nothing”—realized together just 
twenty shillings less than the “ Merry Wives.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 





The History of * The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


III.—Its Riva.s. 


Magazine naturally led to the appearance of several rivals. 

It is not wise, perhaps, to accept literally all that Cave 
said of his rivals, either as regards number or quality; and the 
“multitude of magazines” to which Dr. Johnson refers in his 
“Memoir of Cave,” resolve themselves into about a dozen, of the 
first quarter of a century or so of its career. These rivals were : 
The London Magazine, two Gentleman’s Magazines, the Universal 
Magazine, the General Magazine, Miscellaneous Correspondence, or 
Martin's Magazine,? the Oxford Magazine,3 the Distillers Magazine, 


Paes HE instantaneous and emphatic success of the Gentleman’s 
(YoheY-) 
ce 


* The General Magazine and Impartial Review first appeared in June, 
1787, and continued until 1792; it was published by Bellamy & Co, at 184, 
Fleet Street. It is a poor thing, in general aim not dissimilar to the inferior 
*‘ Keepsakes” and ‘* Annuals” of the earlier part of the century. Each number 
contained 56 pages, in addition to which parts of a ‘* General Magazine 
Shakespeare” were given away with it—commencing with 24 pages, which 
number was afterwards increased to 72. But with even this extraneous assistance 
it failed to go. In 1741 Benjamin Franklin started a General Magazine, which 
however, died almost so soon as it was born. 

2? Of Miscellaneous Correspondence, or Martin's Magazine there are four 
volumes (1759-64) in the Bodleian Library. 

3 Of the Oxford Magazine, or University Museum eleven volumes appeared, 
1768-74; and Charles Godwyn in a Letter to the Rev. J. Hutchins (Balliol 
College, March 3, 1769), says, “We know nothing of the Oxford Magazine. 
For my own part I have never seen it. It is said to be a stupid performance.” 


36 











4 
4 
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the County Magazine, the Manchester Magazine, the Leeds Magazine, 
the Dublin Magazine,3 the Scot’s Magazine, the Grand Magazine of 
Universal Intelligence,s and the Grand Magazine of Magaszines.° This 
list is probably not complete, but the only serious and moderately 
successful rival was the London. 

_ Unlike the Gentleman’s, the London Magazine was not altogether 
a new paper; it arose, Phcenix-like, from the ashes of the 
Monthly Chronicle, which, beginning in 1728, nominally ended 
with the number for March, 1732. It was printed for J. Wilford, 
whose shop was situated behind thé Chapter Coffee House in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. The issue dated April, 1732, appeared as the 
London Magazine, or the Gentleman's Monthly Intelligencer, the 
inevitable Latin quotation being “‘ Multum in parvo.” It was printed 


* The County Magazine first appeared in quarto size in January, 1787, and the 
only copy of which we know is the volume for 1788 in the Bodleian. 

? The Manchester Magazine, which commenced in 1737, and ‘continued 
above twenty years,” was really a continuation of Whitworth’s Manchester Gazette, 
which was first published on December 22, 1730. H. Whitworth was the 
proprietor’s name. 

3 The Dublin Magazine was printed for Peter Wilson—who apparently also 
edited it—of Dame Street, Dublin, and, beginning in January, 1762, continued 
until the end of 1764. It consisted of 64 pages monthly, and included on an 
average two maps and a woodcut in each issue. 

4 The Scot’s Magazine had a long lease of life. The first number, printed by 
Sands, Brymer, Murray, and Cochran, was dated January, 1739, and consisted 
of 48 pages, and had no illustrations. It continued until May, 1817, when it 
became the Edinburgh Magazine, and remained as such until its death in 1826. 

S This was one of the several periodical speculations of R. Griffiths, and it 
appears to have been the least successful. Like many another failure it is not 
easy to account for its early death, The first number is dated January, 1758, 
and consisted of 52 pages. Nearly every issue contained a coloured illustration 
of some rare or interesting animal or vegetable, and this, so far as we know, 
was quite a novelty at the time in periodical literature. Artistic merit of a high 
order is certainly not present, but it is of quite as high an order in another way 
as the literary element. The quality of the printing was higher than in any of 
the rivals. Isaac Reed has written in his copy, now in the British Museum :— 
‘* The dissertations on the constitution of England, and most of the political 
original essays, in these magazines were the work of Owen Ruffhead, Esq., as his 
friend Mr. Fountaine informed this 25th March, 1777.” 

® A few months after Griffiths started his new venture—i¢., July, 1758—a rival 
was commenced under the title of the Grand Magazine of Magazines, by J. 
Staples, opposite Stationers’ Hall Court, whose name soon gave place to that of 
T. Kinnersley, of St. Paul's Churchyard. Biography and travels appear to have 
been special features with the editor of this magazine, which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Literary Magazine, to which Dr. Johnson was avowedly a con- 
tributor. 
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by C. Ackers, “in St. John’s Street,” for J. Wilford, T. Cox, at 
the Lamb under the Royal Exchange, J. Clarke at the Golden Ball 
in Duck Lane, and T. Astley at the Rose over against the north 
door of St. Paul’s. It claimed to contain “greater variety and 
more in quantity than any monthly book of the same price.” Its 
appearance was heralded with a pretty little advertisement squabble 
between its projectors and Cave, who was obviously frightened at 
a rival which promised to be permanent and formidable. He had, 
however, a start of sixteen months. In his advertisement of the 
sixteenth number in the Grub Street Journal for May 4, 1732, he 
appended the following N.B. to his usual monthly advertisement of 
the Gentleman's :—“The customers to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
are desired to take care that they are not deceived by a book with 
a similar title which would be offered them at some shops,” and that, 
for several reasons, “they will not be misled to favour an attempt 
so unfair and dangerous as the supplanting an author in his whole 
plan, design, and even title,” promising that “ nothing shall exceed 
this magazine.” This publicity appears to have nettled, as was 
natural, the promoters of the rival. In advertising their first 
number in the Grub Street Journal of May 18, 1732, they appended 
the following letter :—‘‘ To Mr. Edward Cave, at St. John’s Gate,— 
Sir, you being the undertaker of the Gentleman’s Magazine, we 
cannot help charging you with the scurrilous N.B. which follows the 
advertisement of the book. Your assurance, we think, is very 
extraordinary, in reflecting upon us for compiling a book of this kind 
from the public papers, in several of which we have a property, 
where you have not the least share in any one of them, which makes 
your work little better than downright piracy. As to supplanting 
you in your design, pray, sir, who gave you (a proprietor in no one 
paper) a right, exclusive of all others, even of proprietors them- 
selves, to a design of this nature?” and more to the same effect. 
The letter was signed by Cox, Wilford, Clarke, Astley and Ackers. 
In reply to this onslaught, Cave declared that his N.B. was entirely 
defensive, that to attack was “ impertinent in every respect,” that he 
was quite willing to submit to the public judgment the two papers, and 
that the Zondon was defective in twelve essays, “ several occurrences, 
and the election of some M.P’s.” In the Grud Street Journal of May 
25th, Cave again returns to the “insidious advertisement ”’ of his 
rival, and asks “ why do they bring C. Ackers from Swan Alley into 
their undertaking, and lug him from the place where his sign hangs 
out into St. John Street?” The public, as is usual in all such cases, 
enjoyed this quarrel and profited by it. In the effort of each to out- 
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do the other, the result was a remarkably good sixpennyworth from 
both. Looking at the rival claims at the present moment, it cannot 
be truly said that honesty was in either case a strong point. Cave 
deserves the credit of elaborating, if not originating, a comprehen- 
sive scheme, but for which neither of his rivals would have appeared 
on the scene. The London Magazine was a worthy rival, rather 
heavier on the whole than the Gentleman’s. ‘It consisted of fifty 
pages, and appeared in white covers, whilst its older rival sported 
a blue. In January, 1736, its sub-title was altered to the Monthly 
Chronologer, under which it continued until the end of 1746, when 
the original wording was again adopted. In “returning thanks” 
at the conclusion of the first volume, the promoters spoke of the 
“‘ greatest approbation and applause” with which the London 
had been received. Its first editor was Isaac Kimber, a dissenting 
minister, a preacher at Pinner’s Hall and other places in London. 
He was editor of the Morning Chronicle from January, 1728, to 
May, 1732, and probably quitted that post to take over the 
conductorship of the Zondon. He was born in 1692 and died 
in 1758, and during the latter part of his life he was supported by 
Ackers. In addition to other illustrations, the bird’s-eye view of 
London, with its numerous churches, of the Bridge, and the winged 
Hermes, is engraved by Pine. 

The most interesting of the many rivals was that which was 
started by a former editor of Cave’s, in 1736, and under the title of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, or the Monthly Oracle. A full account, 
by the present writer, of this rival appeared in the Atheneum of 
October 26, 1889, but a brief reference is necessary in this place. 
This second Gentleman’s was published by Jacob Ilive, of Alders- 
gate, and the first number appeared at the end of January, 1736. 
It consisted of sixty-four pages, and claimed, like its rivals, and in a 
very slightly altered phraseology, to contain more in quantity and 
greater variety “than anything of the kind.” It was conducted by 
“Merlin the Second, Author and Compiler of the first Magazine.” 
Cave, apparently, did not regard the rival as a serious one, and 
“Merlin” or the publisher, in advertising the March issue in 
the Grub Street Journal of April 1st, claimed Ais publication as 
being by “the same hand who first raised, and for near five years 
compiled and conducted, the Gentleman’s Magazine, or Monthly 
Intelligencer. This statement being repeated constantly, drew forth 
from the St. John’s Gate publisher a refutation which appeared in 
the Grub Street Journal of August 12, 1736 :—“ Nort, of the several 
persons who have had a hand in this work, one who was dismissed 
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for incapacity, or repeated neglects, has pretended publicly to 
arrogate to himself a mighty merit for matters, which it is well-known 
were never entrusted to him. On the contrary, he had been dis- 
charged several times for his intolerable remissness, and as often, 
in pure tenderness re-employed, but all his performances were 
constantly inspected by another person.” After a silence of six 
weeks, a categorical reply from “ Merlin” appeared in the Grud 
Street Journal of September 30th, in which he says, among other 
things :—“ Mr, Cave’s magazine, since the publication of this, has 
sunk in number above 2,000; no wonder he is so highly incensed 
against those who, he imagines, have occasioned so great a fall in 
stock.”” ‘What low, scurrilous abuses has he not thrown out 
against everybody concerned in it? But finding the public grin 
turned upon himself, the man is gone stark mad, or he would never 
have ventured to affirm things in the face of the public the falsity 
of which he knows can be evinced by more than fifty witnesses.” 
Instead of a reply to the “‘ mean aspersions,’’ the advertiser requests 
a true, direct, and candid answer to certain questions, in which 
“ Merlin ” desired to know if “ the certain person,” meaning himself, 
did not leave Cave’s employ of his own accord ; whether Cave did not 
on several occasions, bestow “ high encomiums” on the said person 
for his happy talent and for his unwearied application to business ; 
and whether the said person, at the conclusion of the month, for 
above three years successively, did not sit up in his printing-house, 
even in the depth of winter, thirty, forty, and fifty hours on a stretch, 
without rest or sleep, to forward the finishing of his work in time. 
And again, “ Has not the said person wrote for him frequently two 
or three, generally one Sunday in a month?” The said person 
sneers at Cave’s “tenderness,” and defies him to instance an 
example of his generosity. “ Merlin ” claims, moreover, to have 
written all the “copy” for Cave’s magazine for nearly four years. 
Cave, for reasons best known to himself, did not venture on a reply. 
“ Merlin’s” identity unfortunately has never been revealed; his 
magazine lived for three years—1736 to 1738—but how much, if 
any, longer is not known. 

From an incidental reference in the Gentleman’s Magazine, page 
iv., vol. 5, it would seem that in or about 1735 Rayner, a printer, 
issued yet a third magazine of the same name ; but of this example 
absolutely nothing is known. 

In point of longevity and general excellence, the Universal 
Magazine, the first number of which is dated June 1, 1747, requires 
mention at this point. It continued to exist until 1803, and ran 
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into 112 volumes. It was published by J. Hinton, at the King’s 
Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the price sixpence and the size 
forty-eight pages. In his preface to the first volume, the pub- 
lisher speaks of the ‘‘ odious character of villifying and exclaiming 
against other monthly publications ;” and “I can justly declare,” 
he says, “that I am the first that ever sold three sheets of 
letter-press, three copper-plates, and other decorations, at the same 
price.” It was sufficiently comprehensive, in all conscience, for 
its departments number twenty-seven, and even this list ends with 
an iti &c.” 

“ Sylvanus Urban” had a more subtle element than rivals to 
contend against. He was denounced by nearly all the leading 
papers of the day, all of which attacks the London Magazine very 
carefully reprinted. The following example is from the Craftsman 
of February 10, 1739 :— 

“ Whereas that notorious Quack, Dr. Urban, author of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, falsely so called, hath acquainted the public, 
in his last heap of lumber, that he will not steal any more Common 
Sense from the Journal by Purser in Whitefryars, I hope he will 
extend the same compassion towards the Craftsman, printed by 
Goreham in Hat Street ; for pyrating and mangling at the same time 
are very provoking, and too much like the practice of the Spaniards 
toward our foor seamen.—But if Dr. Urban should ever be at a loss 
to stuff up his Magazine, he may be amply supplied with it at 
Messieurs Haines, Hinton and Rayner's office, the upper end of Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, which I give him full liberty to pyrate, and 
defy him to mangle.” 

Common Sense of February 24, 1739, attacks the Gentleman's, and 
admits that he does not “regret the money if robbed by a Highway- 
man like a gentleman, but Urban robs like a Ruffian. He lives by 
what he steals from us, and yet abuses us.— Zhey f’ will steal will lie.” 
The writer, on the other hand, refers to the undefaced papers in the 
London Magazine. The Craftsman, March 3, 1739, readily concurs 
with Common Sense in recommending the London Magazine in op- 
position to the “ Farrago of Nonsense and impurity,” the Gent/e- 
man’s Magazine andadds that “direct theftand murderat the same time 
are not to be endured either by the laws of God or man.” In the 
London Magazine of August, 1739, Mr. Urban is charged with 
stealing poems from the London Magazine, and publishing them as 
his own, “ with alterations and additions by his own operators.” The 
same journal (April, 1739) learns that “it has long been a practice 
with Mr. Urban to write vaingloriously upon himself, and publish 
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them in his magazine, as letters or poems sent in by some of his 
ingenious correspondents,” 

The following (Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 2) is an extract from 
one of these panegyrics :—_ 


—_— 


** Hence squinting Envy eyes thy rising Fame, 
And strives to blast the honours of thy name. 
Printers and hungry booksellers unite 
Their little wits to show one common spite. 
Dully they trace thy author’s various quill, 
And feintly imitate his well-known skill. 


Let adversaries rage and Envy grin, 
Batter’d without, yet all is calm within, 
While the support’s a well-fill’d magazine.” 


Among other dodges of Cave’s opponents, one was to anticipate 
the Gentleman's Magazine with their monthly “ contents” advertise- 
ments in the daily and weekly press, besides getting those of Cave’s 
periodical postponed for several days. The unfriendly booksellers 
also gave out—“ even to persons of rank”—that there was no such 
book in existence, or else stitching to the genuine article the title and 
advertisements of the counterfeits. Truly Mr. Cave deserved success, 
for history does not afford us with such a persistent and combined 
effort to ruin any publication as that of the London booksellers to 
suppress the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


W. RoBERTs. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Methods of Work. 


OUSSET composed his grand sermons on his knees; Bulwer 

wrote his first novels in full dress, scented; Milton, before 
commencing his great work, invoked the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, and prayed that his lips might be touched with a live coal 
from off the altar; Chrysostom meditated and studied while contem- 
plating a painting of St. Paul. 

Saint Bernard composed his meditations among the woods ; he 
delighted in nothing so much as the solitude of the dense forest, 
finding there, he said, something more profound and suggestive than 
anything he could find in books. Camoens composed his verses 
with the roar of battle in his ears ; for the Portuguese was a soldier, 
and a brave one. He composed others of his most beautiful verses 
at the time when his Indian slave was begging a subsistence for him 
in the streets. Tasso wrote his finest pieces in the lucid intervals of 
madness. 

Rousseau wrote his works early in the morning; Le Lage at mid- 
day ; Byron at midnight. Hardouin rose at four in the morning, 
and wrote till late at night. Aristotle was a tremendous worker; he 
took little sleep, and was constantly retrenching it. He had a con- 
trivance by which he awoke early, and to wake was with him to 
commence work. 

La Fontaine wrote his fables chiefly under the shade of a tree, and 
sometimes by the side of Racine and Boileau. 

Fénélon wrote his ‘‘Telemachus’”’ in the palace of Versailles, at 
the court of the Grand Monarque, when discharging the duties of 
tutor to the Dauphin. 

De Quesnay first promulgated his notion of universal freedom of 
person and trade, and of throwing all taxes on the land—the germ, 
perhaps, of the French Revolution—in the boudoir of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

Cujas used to study when laid his full length upon the carpet, his 
face towards the floor, and there he revelled amidst piles of books 
which accumulated about him. The learned Amyot never studied 
without the harpsichord beside him, and he only quitted the pen to 
play it. Bentham also was extremely fond of the pianoforte, and had 
one in nearly every room of his house. 





Belfast Bibliography. 


=) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL work of great interest and impor- 

| tance to local collectors in particular, and book-lovers in 

general, has just been published at Belfast, by the firm of 

McCaw, Stevenson and Orr. It is a newly revised and greatly en- 

larged edition of the “Catalogue of Early Belfast Printed Books, 
1694-1830,” which first saw the light some four years ago. 

The compilation is the work of Mr. John Anderson, J.P., F.G.S., 
the indefatigable honorary secretary of the Belfast Society for Pro- 
moting Knowledge, founded in the year 1788, a gentleman who 
devotes the autumn of a busy life to research into the literary history 
of Belfast, and furthering the efficiency of the well-stocked library 
of the above society, situated in the Linen Hall in that city. 

In the labour of love—extending over many years—represented 
by this Catalogue, Mr. Anderson has enjoyed the cheerful co-opera- 
tion of collectors and bibliographers far and near. Foremost 
amongst these was the ever-ready Henry Bradshaw of Cambridge, 
who, it will be remembered, was just directing his attention to the 
subject of Irish Bibliography in general when his lamented death 
put a stop to his learned labours. Whilst it was to be expected, 
as indeed is the case, that local institutions and collectors supply the 
major part of the titles recorded—the Linen Hall Library, being 
facile princeps—yet it may be said without exaggeration, that no 
library, public or private, of any importance in the United Kingdom 
has not been searched with a view to obtaining information. Ac- 
cordingly we have here enumerated the titles of rare and scarce 
works derived from such widely different sources as the halls of the 
Bodleian or the British Museum and the well hoarded stock of the 
Ulster cottager. 
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Belfast book-lovers and collectors regard the history of their 
printing-press with a pardonable pride, although its craftsmen in the 
past could not boast of the technical typographical excellence of a 
Foulis or a Baskerville. Yet is their pride pardonable, when we 
recollect that in this “ barborous nook in the north of Ireland,” as 
Milton called it, printing-presses were in full swing, whilst in Eng- 
land, as Macaulay points out, they were yet unknown (with one single 
exception) north of the Trent, and, according to old Thomas Gent, 
absent from such centres of intellect and industry as Liverpool, 
Preston, and Manchester. 

The printing-press was introduced into Belfast by the followers of 
William III. for the purpose of printing proclamations at the time of 
the Revolution. This purpose being served and the “piping times 
of peace” returned, it was devoted in 1694 to the far different use 
of printing copies of the “Shorter Catechism” and ‘“‘The Solemn 
League and Covenant ”—at least such is the statement of Archbishop 
King (a native of Antrim, by the way), as cited by Archdeacon 
Cotton in the Zypographical Gazetteer. 

A tradition lingers in the North of Ireland that this great 
Archbishop despatched copies of these Presbyterian publications, 
which he thoroughly disliked, to the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth Palace ; but a diligent search amongst the treasures there 
failed to find any trace of these desiderata. Although several books 
both in Lambeth and the British Museum dating from the last 
decade of the seventeenth century are conjectured—and with much 
reason—to have been printed at Belfast, yet it is not until the very 
last year of that century—that we find a printer append his name. 
This was Patrick Neill, who printed a neat little volume of “The 
Psalms of David in Meeter” (sic), now in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Belfast. It is a 32mo, most elaborately bound in 
tortoiseshell, with silver ornamentations, and its title-page has been 
frequently reproduced as a literary curiosity. Two other little works 
(in 12 mo.), both of a religious tendency, bearing the same printer’s 
name and date are now in the possession of Rev. T. W. Carson, of 
Dublin. 

Neill was succeeded by his son-in-law and partner, James Blow 
(an account of whom is to be found in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
‘* Dictionary of National Biography”), whose name first appears in 
1707. Although several local historians state that he printed the 
“Holy Bible” in 1704, of this, however, no copy has been found. 
Curiously enough, another copy of the Scriptures, know as the “Sin 
on more Bible,” from the transposition of the little negative in the 
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text “Go, sin ”o more,” is stated by no less an authority than 
Lowndes himself, to have been printed by this same James Blow 
of Belfast, in 1716; but again no copy is known to exist. 

It is rather singular, to say the least, considering the reverence and 
esteem in which the Bible is held in the north of Ireland, that not 
a single leaf, not to say volume, of these works have come down to 
to our day. 

A different and happier fate attended the quarto known as “ Blow’s 
Bible,” issued by the same printer in mpccLI., “in all probability 
by virtue of a privilege held under George Grierson of Dublin, the 
royal patentee for printing in Ireland,” for of this thirteen copies 
have, after diligent search, been discovered. Still, this edition was 
not to pass unscathed, for owing to an abrasion of the 1 in the date 
on the title-page, either by accident or of ma/ice prepense, one of 
these copies was actually advertised as “the first Bible printed in 
Ireland in the year mpcc11.” 

The Belfast printers of those days seem to have been a long-lived 
race, for James Blow and his son and successor, Daniel, between 
them carried on the printing trade for nearly ninety years—whilst, for 
some time contemporaneously with them—James and William Magee, 
also father and son, were successively engaged in the same business 
for a period of seventy years. 

Apart from Bibles, the works apparently most in demand in 
Belfast for the first half or more of the eighteenth century were 
chiefly of a religious or polemical nature—Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian, each striving to convince the other of the error of his ways ; 
with, at long intervals, one or two of a secular and satirical cast. 
These varied in size from a quarto of 570 pages, such as Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s “ Essay on Presbyterian Loyalty,” 1713, to the “ dear 
and the dumpy twelves,” like the “ Warks” * (1714) of that scathing 
castigator of monks and their ways— 


‘* Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms.” * 


The local intellect of this time seemed to find expression mainly in 
sermons, which we find catalogued in great numbers, many being 
thanksgiving, for the blessings vouchsafed during the abortive risings 
of “ The Fifteen” and “The Forty-five.” Along with these are the 
titles of many well-known chap-books, varied later on by the occa- 


* Both printed by James Blow, and both in British Museum. 
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sional appearance ‘of tragedies, comedies and farces, pirated from 
the productions of Dodsley and his hacks. 

With the advent of the Volunteer period of 1782 came a new 
departure in local literature, and “Sermons on the Use of Arms,” 
*“« Addresses,” “* Debates,” ‘‘ Arguments,” and “ Declarations,” are the 
order of the day. Then suddenly a new star arises in the literary 
firmament, and the poems of the “immortal exciseman nurtured 
beyond Tweed,” to quote Micawber, are warmly welcomed by the 
good folk of Belfast and its vicinity. This, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected from a community in the main the descendants of Lowland 
Scottish settlers, whose native speech was, and indeed to this day 
is, the Ayrshire Doric of the ploughman-bard; so one is not sur- 
prised to find four different editions of Burns issued from the 
local presses in the half-dozen years following the appearance of the 
famous Kilmarnock one of 1786. 

But, alas ! darker days are in store for the authors and printers of 
Belfast as the disastrous year of “ Ninety-eight” draws nigh, for 
amongst both we find the names of many who suffered imprison- 
ment, exile, and death for their writings and actions during that 
grievous time. The direful effects of civil war and the unsettled 
condition of communities on arts and letters are made painfully 
manifest even in these pages; for whilst in the years immediately 
preceding and succeeding 1798, the works catalogued may be 
reckoned by the dozen, in that year, when men’s minds were far 
otherwise engaged, they shrink in number to three only. 

Peace once more returning with the dawn of the present century ; 
the printing trade flourishes anew, many new presses being introduced, 
and a higher standard of excellence prevailing. Many of the English 
classics and standard works are issued in good style, whilst works 
in Latin, French, Spanish, and Celtic are also produced. Native 
talent essays higher flights, and the literary offsprings in prose and 
verse of local scholars, poets, and historians make their appearance 
in rapid succession and in such numbers as gained for Belfast some 
seventy years ago her proud title of “The Northern Athens.” Ac- 
cordingly at this period we find the names of Bryce, Cairns, Drum- 
mond, and Thomson frequent, men whose descendants in the present 
day, play their parts as statesmen, scientists, and philosophers, before 
the larger audience, and on the wider stage of the British Empire. 

In taking leave of this excellent work—which concludes with the 
year 1830, and about which, indeed, a volume might be written—one 
can but wish, in the first place, that Mr. Anderson may be sufficiently 
encouraged to continue his labours to a later date—say 1850. About 
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this time the once-famous firm of Simms and MacIntyre held their 
own with any other house in the kingdom, by the printing and 
publication of many copyright works of standard fiction and educa- 
tional treatises ; and, in our opinion, the Belfast printing and publish- 
ing trade reached its acme—although the work done since by the 
Archers in the “ Ulster Journal of Archeology” could hardly be a 
surpassed, and the name of Marcus Ward and Co., is synonymous (4 
with first-rate typography. And in the second place that Mr. 
Anderson’s good example may be followed by some industrious 
book-lovers and bibliographers—such as Boyne in his ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Library ” and the compilers of the “ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis ”—in 
other districts, which are, or have been, centres of literary light and 
leading. 

Joun S. CRONE. 


Duplicates at the British Museum. 






HE distribution of surplus copies of books by the British 
Museum among the public libraries of the United Kingdom 
seems to be inexhaustible. Each copy is stamped with what is 
called a “transfer stamp,” as a permanent record of how a book, 
once the property of our great national library, has come into other 
hands. Of these “transfer stamps” more than forty-one thousand 
have lately been issued impressed upon these duplicates, and this 
enumeration is exclusive of a large number impressed, under a 
special arrangement,’ by some libraries receiving the books. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


An Interesting Old Library. 


HE old library of Innerpeffray, in Perthshire, is about to be 
transferred to the new free library at Crieff. The Innerpeffray 
collection includes a number of books of value, among others several 
rare Bibles. The most interesting, perhaps, is the Bible of the great 
Marquis of Montrose in the French language, printed at Sedan in 
1633, containing the autograph of the Marquis and several extracts 
from Horace and other classical authors in his handwriting. Another 
Bible, printed in 1638 and bound in crimson velvet, is known as the 
State Bible of the Marquis’s sister, who married Lord Maderty, the 
founder of the library. There is also a folio copy dated 1530, 
printed in black-letter French, with initial illustrations and woodcuts. 
The “Great Bible” of 1540 is included in the collection. Ancient 
psalm-books and prayer-books, works relating to the history of Scot- 
land in medizval times, old manuscripts, and early newspapers form 
part of the treasures at Innerpeffray. The people of Crieff are fortu- 
nate in obtaining possession of this valuable collection. The library 
was founded by Lord Maderty in 1691, and the endowment provided 
for the maintenance of a school as well as a library. Under a new 
scheme, framed with the sanction of the Education Department and 
of Parliament, the school was transferred to the Muthill Board, and 
the trustees, after providing #15 per annum for the benefit of the 
school, were authorized to pay the remainder of the income, and to 
transfer the library to any town or village within four miles of Inner- 
peffray. As already stated, Crieff, which is within the four miles’ 
radius, has been awarded the prize. 





Three Books About London. 


| are UST as London is historically the most interesting city of 
3 fs the modern world, so is its literature the most extensive. 
re 2 Within a radius of at least five or six miles of the General 
Post Office, nearly every house, and yard of ground, has its history 
and its associations. To those who can enter thoroughly into the 
spirit of the antiquary, the very air seems permeated with the stories, 
legends, and deeds of great and famous men, some of whom have 
left indelible footprints on the sands of time, whilst others are dead 
and buried in more senses than one, except in the recollections of a 
few who traverse the by-paths of history. So far as the parishes of 
Bloomsbury and St. Giles—of which Mr. George Clinch has just 
published an elaborate and valuable history '—are concerned, one 
might say that there is not a square inch of ground in either which 
is without its associations, which are, however, in many cases, not 
altogether savoury. In succeeding cycles, the two parishes appear 
to have declined from the genteel to the shabby-genteel, and from 
thence to the questionable and emphatically disreputable phases of 
existence. In the seventeenth century quite a number of literary 
and other celebrities lived in St. Giles—Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
George Chapman, Andrew Marvell, James Shirley, and Sir Roger 
L’Estrange. But in the category of literary celebrities mention must 
be made of James Catnach, the king of ballad-makers. He 
established himself, in 1813-14, as a printer at Nos. 2 and 3, 
Monmouth Court, a small thoroughfare connecting Monmouth 
Street with Little Earl Street. Having, as Mr. Clinch points out, 
set up his father’s old wooden printing-press, and provided himself 
with some scraps of type and old wood-cuts, he choose for himself 


* Truslove and Shirley, 7, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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a particular line of printing, viz., children’s books, which he sold for 
a farthing each. He also printed ballads upon all popular topics, 
and was open to purchase the original manuscripts of them from 
the poor authors who wrote them, for sums ranging from one 
shilling to half-a-crown each. To Lincoln’s Inn Fields alone, with 
its legal and scientific history, quite a large volume might be 
devoted. Mr. Clinch has confined himself to some of the more 
interesting features in the history of this famous locality, which still 
preserves much of its quaintness and architectural antiquity. In 
the parish of Bloomsbury, the “ West End” of the early part of the 
century, the most important institution is, of course, the British 
Museum, of which a full account appeared in the first volume of the 
Bookworm. There are, however, many features and phases in the 
history of Bloomsbury which we have not space even to enumerate ; 
but nearly all of these are exhaustively dealt with in Mr. Clinch’s 
history, which, we may add, contains twenty-four full-page illustrations 
and maps, a number of them being exact reproductions of valuable 
and scarce examples preserved in the British Museum. 

“Norwood and Dulwich: Past and Present,” by Allan M. Galer, 
deals in an entertaining manner with an interesting district. In 
neither case is the history very ancient or very full of incidents. 
The most important personage connected with Dulwich is Edward 
Alleyn, to whom is devoted rather more than a quarter of the whole 
book, which, besides portraits, contains a number of illustrations. 
Other celebrities, besides Alleyn, mentioned by Mr. Galer, are Oliver 
Goldsmith at Peckham, Thomas Campbell at Sydenham, Mr. 
Ruskin at Denmark Hill, Dr. Johnson at Streatham, and Sir 
Richard Blackmore and Daniel Defoe at Tooting. This work, like 
the third book dealing with the metropolis now before us, “ Quaint 
London,” in which is described and illustrated a number of interest- 
ing relics of old London, is published by Messrs Truslove and Shirley. 
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The Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. 













alba JHE following amusing sketch, by an American lady, of a 
yl Yael visit to the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg will be read 
tea) with interest :-— 
There are plenty of books—in fact, about twenty miles of shelves 
and a million and a half of books (not counting MSS.)—in the 
Imperial Public Library. They are so numerous that they have quite 
got the upper hand of the librarians and the public. The librarians 
are extremely obliging ; but the whole system is so radically defective 
that individual effort can effect but little. There are 300 to 400 
visitors a day, on an average—120,000 a year; and the numbers are 
increasing so fast that the great reading-room must soon be enlarged 
again. There are a good many crying wants ; but the real shrieking, 
howling want is a catalogue—and a card catalogue at that. At pre- 
sent there is, practically, none at all. The method of procedure is 
as follows: At the entrance door the soldier who takes your cloak 
and shoes gives you a sheet of paper on which he notes the number 
of your peg. You will not be allowed to reclaim your garments and 
leave the building unless that paper bears the proper cancelling 
stamp to show that you have returned all books. On this paper you 
write your name and the number of your card. This card, by the 
way, is issued to you on your personal signature with address, and 
without an appeal to professors, ministers plenipotentiary, or other 
potentates. On your paper the attendant at the desk writes the 
titles of all your books, after you have got them. After you have 
got them! That’s the rub. At the top of the grand staircase, out- 
side the reading-room, on the landing, stand some desks provided 
with some catalogues, in divisions such as: Russian, Foreign Litera- 
ture, Dictionaries, and a few more. As it is necessary to go through 
38 
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the alphabet several times, in some of these leaflets, in order to make 
sure that you have not overlooked your book, the search is some- 
times lengthy, and at certain seasons and hours there are more can- 

didates for catalogues than catalogues. If you find your book, you 

write its name, author, date, number (if given), etc., on a small piece 

of paper, adding your card number and the date. If you do not find 

it, and know enough to ask for them, you may have another series of 
combined leaflets, which are issued from the desk on special applica- 

tion. These consist of a couple of yearly lists of acquisitions 

(foreign), 1856-57, and of half-yearly lists beginning in 1863 and 

ending, after some irregularity in issuing, with No. 19, containing the 

additions for 1882-83. After that date there is a blank. 

When your slips are ready, you pass them in at the proper opening 
of the desk (for periodicals or books), find a seat near at hand if 
possible, or lounge about and wait for the books. Each person 
takes his own books from the desk. As not a single dictionary, 
encyclopedia, or other reference-book can be had otherwise than by 
the regular official plan, this sometimes means not a little physical as 
well as mental labour! The paper received from the hall porter 
must be presented when the books are taken ; the title of each is 
carefully noted. A written or stamped receipt is given, in bulk or as 
each separate volume is returned. 

If the books desired happen to be in the reading-room section, 
they are delivered promptly. If elsewhere, they can only be had 
after three p.m., or on the following morning—frovided the applica- 
tion is handed in before one o’clock, the ordinary hours being from 
ten a.m.tonine p.m. If the next day chances to be a Sunday or 
holiday, you cannot have the book, although the library is open from 
twelve to three p.m., but must wait until the first ordinary day. The 
building is hermetically sealed for a week at the Christmas holidays, 
about the same length of time at Easter, if I recollect aright, and for 
several days at another season, when they are ‘‘ taking account of 
stock.” It is as well not to feel in haste at such seasons; but 
human nature is contrary, and sometimes one does pine for a book 
just then. 

Certain books are never given out for reading; of course this 
means in the reading-room. No book is ever given out for home- 
reading—by regulation. Of this and other points hereafter, when 
the case, so far as the general public is concerned, has been stated. 
Setting apart books under censure, unique copies, works of a private 
nature, and works in course of publication in numbers, as aside from 
the question, the inaccessible section includes “ romances, novels, 
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poetical and dramatic works in living tongues.” Daily papers and 
the monthly magazines are given out, however (the latter in tem- 
porary bindings), as soon as received. But, although this library 
receives by law‘everything that is printed in Russia, the books do not 
come directly from the authors; they are forwarded from the 
Censor’s office, and are sometimes days and weeks on the road. I 
was informed at the library that this was owing merely to their 
allowing matter to collect into heaps convenient for forwarding. It 
was upon the occasion of my asking for the latest number of a 
Moscow periodical, and receiving onetwo months old. With foreign 
books the process is longer, naturally, as it is everywhere. Time 
must be allowed for selection, ordering, &c., &c. And I suppose 
that binderies operate pretty much on the same plan all over this 
planet, so that I need not discuss that melancholy point as a peculiar 
feature of this institution. A complaint has recently been made that 
only 16,000 roubles out of the yearly allowance for the library of 
82,649 roubles are spent on books, and that chiefly on valuable 
manuscripts, leaving but little for the acquisition of new foreign 
works. 

Novels are not allowed—probably lest the reading-room should be 
filled with the readers of light literature, who would crowd out others. 
But novels are published first, in parts, in the monthlies. The result is 
that the people go there early, take every number of the novel month- 
lies for the year at once, and read at their leisure. At first I tried to 
wait until these people got tired or hungry, when there was a serious 
article in one of the numbers which I desired to read. That was 
before I understood the powers of endurance of the Russian stomach 
and brain. After trying one of the numerous circulating libraries, 
paying for fresh periodicals, and getting only one in the course of two 
months, I tried the plan of going to the Public Library at ten a.m. 
and asking for four times as much as I could read in a week, in case 
I might wish for it within a few hours. This, however, is not con- 
venient, and periodicals, which are very dear, cannot be bought in 
single numbers, but must be taken for a year, six, or three months. 
This is well enough for permanent residents, who have some place 
to store books. 

One morning at ten o’clock I asked fora book. ‘“ You can have 


it after three o’clock this afternoon.” “ But I neither wish to wait 
here until three nor to return.” ‘To-morrow, then.” “To-morrow 
is a holiday.” “The next day.” “But I want it zow/” We 


argued the question. I wound up with: “ We do these things much 
better in America.” ‘‘ How?” I gave a brief but vigorous sketch 
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of the American idea of a free public library, and several attendants 
listened in amazement at the liberty and peremptory ways of readers. 
I sat down to read, and ten minutes later the unattainable book was 

softly deposited at my elbow. I was still full of the subject when I 

met the director of the library on my way downstairs. I forget his 

numerous distinguished titles: the Most Amiable of Librarians will 

suffice. ‘Can I help you in any way to-day?” he asked, as he 

paused to shake hands. ‘Yes, please to tell everybody here to give 

me whatever I want, and when I want it, without waiting till after- 

noon or next day.” “But no library can do that.” Then I also 

favoured him with a brief American sketch, which included the small 

boy who is expected to bring the best hidden book to your hands in 

ten minutes at the latest. ‘“ Boys!” he gasped; “they must make a 

terrible mess.” ‘ Not at all; and the advantage of boy runners is, 

that they are supposed to have wings on their heels. And if they 

have not, one can scold them better than one can a boy of larger 

growth.” ‘But we have so few readers that we cannot serve fast.” 

“TI should have argued just the other way,” I retorted. The amiable 
Director admitted that I seemed to be reasonable, on the whole, and 
gave his orders. One of the first results was, that an attendant in 

the reading-room suggested my consulting my particular work of that 
date on the shelf upon the street floor, instead of wasting from 
twenty minutes to half-an-hour in mounting the stairs myself and 
having the big volumes brought up. I gladly availed myself of this 
forbidden privilege, under the eye of the sub-librarian of that depart- 
ment, until I happened one day to encounter the chief librarian, 
who, to my amazement, treated me as an interloper. A lengthy dis- 
cussion ended in my going to the door and ordering the soldier to 
conduct me to “His Excellency” the Director. Making my way 
through surprised workers in the depths of the building, I reached 
his sanctum, stated the case, and was sent back with the amiable 
general order that I was to do just as I pleased. Nevertheless, I 
always stoutly refused to avail myself of the guardian soldier’s invita- 
tion to roam among those precious ancient books alone. 

I relate this incident because it has an important bearing upon 
another feature of my experience later on. As I have said, the rules 
allow no books whatever to be taken home. Nevertheless if one 
knows a librarian who will take books on his own name, rendering 
himself responsible for them, one can get plenty and keep them at 
pleasure. Also, one can refer to foreign belles-lettres, which is other- 
wise impossible, through the same intermediary. Last summer I was 

compelled to consult some foreign books. I made a special trip to 
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town. The Director was away; ditto the head librarian; a friend 
on whom I depended would not arrive before five o’clock “‘if at all.” 
The only librarian on hand flatly refused to allow me a sight of the 
books. ‘It was against the rule; he did not know where they were; 
it was not in his department, and etiquette forbade his touching any- 
thing which did not belong strictly to him ; and—he did not know 
who I might be ;’’ “‘he remembered no orders about me.” ‘ These 
soldiers and others downstairs and the attendants in the reading- 
room all know me,” I said. “I have lost my breakfast, and now 
you ask me to wait three hours and a half, on the chance of Mr. X. 
coming, travel back another thirty versts, and lose my dinner, per- 
haps in vain!” He was not in the least moved, but I was beginning 
to be, when the librarian with whom I had had the long dispute 
about the books on the shelf, and who had afterwards been almost 
oppressively kind, made his appearance on the stairs. He promptly 
suppressed my enemy, who was then willing to relax, carried me off, 
invaded another man’s department in spite of etiquette, and gave me 
so much that I was afraid that I should lose my train through too 
much attention, instead of through too little. 





MISCELLANEA. 


A “Book of Eternity.” 


HE most singular material for bookmaking is proposed by Pro- 

fessor Castagnatta and partially carried out by Professor Burk- 

ham, of Brunswick. His idea was to make a book indestructible by 

printing in gold or silver letters upon thin leaves of asbestos, the 

binding to be of a thicker sheet of asbestos. Neither time nor fire 

could have any effect upon a volume of this kind, and it might well 
merit the title of ‘‘ the book of eternity.” 


An Early Edition of Tyndale’s Testament. 


R. J. R. DORE writes :—“ An unrecorded edition of Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament has just come into my possession. 
Finding it did not correspond with any edition I had ever seen, nor 
with any of the descriptions given in Mr. Fry's work on Tyndale, I 
forwarded it to the British Museum, and Dr. Garnett’s report is— 
‘This imperfect copy of an unknown edition of Tyndale’s last 
revision contains some of the identical woodcuts and initial letters 
used in printing the G. H. edition of 1534-5.’ The book is octavo 
size, the wire lines go down the leaf, the printed matter measures 
4% in. by 34 in. There are thirty-four lines on a full page of the 
Gospels. The order of the books corresponds with Tyndale’s Testa- 
ment of 1534-5, Hebrews coming after St. Peter and the three 
Epistles of St. John. The text is printed in small black letter, but 
the prologues are in Gothic type. The marginal notes and references 
are in slightly larger type than the text (but similar to it) in the 
Gospels, but in the Epistles they are printed in type like that used 
in the prologues. The prologue to the Hebrews occupies four pages, 
and is word for word the same as in the folio Bible printed by Daye 
and Seres. The chapters are not divided into verses, but have the 
letters A, B, C, D down the sides, as all English Testaments had 
until William Whittingham’s version of 1557. Unfortunately this 
solitary remnant of a very early edition is imperfect. It begins on 
St. Matthew, chapter iv., and ends Hebrews, chapter xiii., and other 
leaves are missing.” 






































An Author’s Address to His Book. 






Aw} |HE following extract is the amusing poetical address 
aa) which prefaces M. G. Lewis’ famous romance, “ The 
Monk,” printed at Waterford by J. Saunders in 1796. 


IMITATION OF HORACE, EP. 20. 3B. 1. 





Methinks, oh vain, ill-judging book ! 
I see thee cast a wistful look, : 
Where reputations won and lost are 
In famous row called Paternoster. 

Incensed to find your precious olio 

Buried in unexplored port-folio, 

You scorn the prudent lock and key ; 

And pant, well bound and gilt, to see 

Your volume in the window set 

Of Stockdale, Hookham, or Debrett. 

Go, then, and pass that dang’rous bourn 

Whence never book can back return ; 

And when you find—condemn’d, despis’d, 

Neglected, blam'd, and criticis’d— 
Abuse from all who read you fall 

(If haply you be read at all), 

Sorely will you for folly sight at, 

And wish for me, and home, and quiet. 






Assuming now a conjuror’s office, I 
Thus on your future fortune prophesy :— 
Soon as your novelty is o’er, 

And you are young and new no more, 

In some dark dirty corner thrown, 

Mouldy with damps, with cobwebs strown, 
Your leaves shall be the bookworm’s prey ; 
Or sent to chandler-shop away, ES 
And, doom’d to suffer public scandal, | 
Shall line the trunk, or wrap the candle. 14 
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But should you meet with approbation, 
And some one find an inclination 

To ask, by natural transition, 
Respecting me and my condition ; 
That I am one, th’ inquirer teach, 

Not very poor, nor very rich ; 

Of passions strong, of hasty nature, 

Of graceless form and dwarfish stature ; 
By few approv’d and few approving ; 
Extreme in hating and in loving ; 
Abhoring all whom I dislike, 

Adoring who my fancy strike : 

In forming judgments never long, 

And for the most part judging wrong : 
In friendship firm, but still believing 
Others are treach’rous and deceiving ; 
And thinking, in the present era, 

That friendship is a pure chimera : 
More passionate no creature living, 
Proud, obstinate, and unforgiving ; 
But yet, for those whose kindness shew, 
Ready through fire and smoke to go. 


Again, should it be asked your page, 

‘* Pray, what may be the author’s age?” 

Your faults, no doubt, will make it clear, 

I scarce have seen my twentieth year, 

Which passed, kind reader, on my word, 
While England’s throne held George the Third. 


Now then your venturous course pursue ; 
Go, my delight !—dear book, adieu ! 
Hague. M. G, L. 









“Ye Sette of Odd Volumes.” 


eaLTHOUGH literary societies are by no means modern 
# institutions, “bookish” clubs are certainly of very recent 
growth. Societies, as John Hill Burton has so well said in 
his charming work, “The Bookhunter,” may be good and useful, 
but they have no dignity or splendour, and are quite destitute of the 
strange meteoric power and grandeur which have accompanied the 
career of clubs. The first book club was that named in honour of 
Roxburghe’s Duke—a mighty Bookworm—and was founded in 1813, 
but for an account of this and other similar institutions the reader is 
referred to the late Dr. Burton’s famous work. We shall in this 
place confine ourselves to a book club which, with much more 
modest aspirations than the Roxburghe, has succeeded in establishing 
itself upon a firmer basis, and in distinguishing itself for the solid 
literary merit of its various publications—opuscu/a is the club term. 
The “Odd Volumes” is a club which is in many ways unique. Its 
rules are full of quaint humour, and its dinners are red-letter days in 
the careers of the favoured few who have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the members, The rules have naturally undergone a certain amount 
of modification and elaboration in the course of the club’s existence. 
The Sette consists of twenty-one odd volumes, that being the number 
of volumes of the Variorum Shakespeare of 1821, but supplemental 
O. V.’s to the number of another twenty-one are elected to be 
incorporated into the Sette as vacancies occur. Each O. V. on 
his admission receives a badge and a certificate, and pays “‘ Three 
Odd Pounds, and Three Odd Shillings, as his first Subscription. 
The future Annual Subscription to be One Odd Pound, Eleven Odd 
Shillings, and Sixpence, to be paid in advance.” Another rule—the 
fifth—enjoins that no Odd Volume is to talk unmasked on any subject 
he understands; the ninth rule is, “ Any Odd Volume losing his 
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temper, and failing to recover it, to be fined by the President the 
sum of five shillings ;” the tenth, “ Discussions about Anthropology, 
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Religion, and Politics, to be put down by the President; ” the eleventh, 
“Any O. V. giving to another O. V. wnasked advice to be fined five 
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shillings ;” and the twentieth rule enjoins, “No O. V.’s speech to 
last longer than three minutes; if, however, the inspired O. V. has 
any more to say, he may proceed until his voice is drowned in the 
general applause.” The O. V.’s are “ united once a month to form 
a perfect Sette,” the object being, as they candidly admit, “ Con- 
viviality and Mutual Admiration.” That “there is divinity in odd 
numbers” may not be literally true so far as the O. V.’s are 
concerned, but there is unquestionably a hearty good fellowship 
about this club which suggests perpetual youth and an everlasting 
vigour. 

Its origin and growth was briefly recounted by the first President, 
Mr. B. Quaritch, at the first meeting of the Sette held at the historic 
spot of St. John’s Gate, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, on Thursday, 
April 4, 1878. The club had only a sort of indefinite and undefined 
existence until the typographer, Mr. C. W. H. Wyman, proposed the 
formation of a permanent club. Mr. Quaritch put the scheme into 
writing, and the typographer put it into type. A preliminary meeting 
was held on March 22, 1878, and the club was duly constituted. 

’ Fifteen members joined at once, but out of these only five now 
remain—Mr. Quaritch (President three times, 1878, 1879, and 
1882), Mr. W. M. Thompson (President, 1883), Mr. C. W. H. 
Wyman (President, 1880), Mr. E. F. Wyman (President, 1884), and 
Mr. E. Renton, who has been Secretary and Vice-President. The 
history and progress of the club has been circumstantially and wittily 
told by Mr. Thompson in “ Ye Boke of ye Odd Volumes,” of which 
two series have appeared, one including events from 1878 to 1883, 
and the other from the latter year to the end of 1888. The objects 
of the club are dealt with in quite an original manner. Conviviality, 
argues the Historiographer to ye Sette (otherwise Bro. W. M. 
Thompson) in his first Annual Report, is a virtue ; “it is therefore 
its own reward. We practice this virtue freely, for its own sake, 
whenever opportunity offers. We convive simply because it is good 
to convive. Mutual Admiration is a social duty. Individually, we 
have found the hard, cold world defective in its appreciation of 
us. No more of this: henceforth we will be more worthily esti- 
mated. As we have undertaken, so we have fulfilled this important 
duty. All compliments have been handsomely returned, in kind, 
at once, and when possible with interest ; and to bandy compliments 
is always delightful. Thus, when they meet, Odd Volumes exchange 
the chill, harsh, depressing air of common life for the mild and 

exhilarating atmosphere of sympathetic admiration ;—exchange the 
noxious and foul-scented vapours of disparagement and slander for 
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the delicious, soothing incense of praise and flattery. ‘Sir, your 
singing is wonderful.’ ‘Brother, your discerment is yet more 
astonishing.’ That is pleasant indeed. The certainty of a ¢u guogue 
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is an unfailing incentive to hearty praise. Under such charming 
conditions, ‘You’re another,’ is only the polite retort to ‘You're a 
genius.’ ” 

That the Odd Volumes are good fellows the present writer can 
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most solemnly aver. Their monthly meetings are thoroughly 
enjoyable, both socially and intellectually. A man who fails to 
become genial under the influences of a good dinner, choice cigars, 
and a warm welcome, must be a very poor specimen of humanity. 
He certainly cannot be a genuine bibliophile, for in spite of tradi- 
tions, which have accumulated, partly through ignorance and partly 
through prejudice, the true Bookworm is neither selfish nor narrow- 
minded. To be inflicted with friends whose book-keeping proclivities 
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have deadened them to all sense of honesty is more than sufficient 
to engender a spirit of selfishness ; but the spirit is not a natural one. 
Bookworms do not materially differ from the average Englishman in 

acting up to the letter of the theory that a dinner is a wonderfully iq 
good incentive to business. The old publishers fully recognised the | 
substantial advantage of ‘‘a spread” at their trade sales. The vera- 

cious Mr. Boswell has recorded a saying of Lord Stowell’s, to the 
effect that ‘‘a dinner lubricates business,” and it is an equally potent 
force in promoting pleasure. This fact is especially true with the 
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Odd Volumes, for it is during dinner that the wit and the wisdom 
of the learned fraternity comes into full play. Their quaint method 
of introducing the guests to his Oddship (the President) affords ample 
room for the exercise of either of these qualities, and sometimes there 
is a very proper blending of the two. Not the least important, and 
often not the least amusing, feature of the evening is the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, and these are compiled with 
a “pretty wit,” of which only an Odd Volume is perfect master. 
Consistent with the rules and regulations, the grace, which is inva- 
riably pronounced by his Oddship, is equally quaint and original, 
being simply Jncipit felicita cana. 

Some very famous dinners have been given by the Sette. There 
was one, for example, when the entire menu was Chinese in honour 
of some distinguished visitors from the celestial city. A very re- 
markable fact about this evening was the apparent paradox of a 
Chinaman replying to a toast in almost perfect English, and an 
Englishman who could scarcely speak his own tongue, having been 
so long accustomed to speak in Chinese. The literary advantages 
pertaining to the fraternity are considerable. At a certain dinner it 
was incidentally mentioned that one of the foreign guests, who had 
recently published an elaborate work, had just arrived in England 
with a view to bringing it out here. Before the evening was over, 
a well-known publisher invited the author to call on him the following 
day, when all arrangements were completed to mutual satisfaction. 
Rumour hath it also that even the imperturbable Quaritch melts 
under the influence of the O. V. comradeship. It is even said that 
he carries the Freemasonry of the Sette to the extent of lending to 
an Odd Volume almost any book in his possession. 

Some very distinguished men in all branches of science, art, and 
literature have been entertained by the O. V.s. Here is a list of a 
tew :—Sir R. F. Burton ; Commander Cameron, R.A., C.B.; Theodore 
Watts ; Edwin Abbey ; Phil Morris, A.R.A.; G. A. Storey, A.R.A. ; 
Harry Furniss ; Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; Sir E. J. Reed, 
M.P.; L. A. Atherley-Jones, M.P.; C. J. Elton, M.P.; J. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P.; Dr. John Evans ; Sir C. J. Palmer, Bart. ; Bishop of 
Portsmouth ; Sir Edwin Arnold; Austin Dobson ; Walter Crane ; 
P. B. Du Chaillu ; Captain Nelson ; Mr. Preece, F.R.S. ; Mr. Latimer 
Clark, F.R.S.; Lord Sudeley; Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S.; Mr. 
Onslow Ford, A.R.A.; Colonel Gosset, C.B.; C. J. Longman; 
Moncure D. Conway, and Major Pond. 

At each meeting a paper is read by one of the members, and a 
discussion generally follows. The last paper of the season was by one 
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of the latest additions to the Supplementary Odd Volumes, Professor 
Silvanus Thompson, who dealt in a very entertaining and exhaustive 
manner with the life and labours of William Gilbert, whose great 
work—the result of nearly twenty years’ study and practical experi- 
menting—‘* De Magnete,” appeared in 1600—a work from which 
Bacon was wise enough to “convey” many ideas, and mean enough 
to speak disparagingly of the author to whom he owed so much. 

Each and every O. V. has a title which in some way indicates his 
bent, crank, or profession. Dr. Murrell, for example, is the “Leech; ” 
Mr. G. C. Haité is the “ Art Critic;” Mr. Charles Welsh is the 
“Chapman”; Alderman G. R. Tyler is the “Stationer” ; Mr. John 
Lane, whose bibliography of the works of Mr. George Meredith is in 
the printer’s hands, is the “ Bibliographer”; Mr. Walter Hamilton 
is the “ Parodist”; Mr. Henry Moore, A.R.A., is the “ Ancient 
Mariner” ; and Dr. J. Todhunter is the “‘ Bard.” The President for 
the present year is Mr. Charles Holme, F.L.S. (the “ Pilgrim” of 
the Club), whose brilliant conversazione at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
July was a memorable night in the history of the Sette. 

In reference to the illustrations used in this article, the first is a 
greatly reduced facsimile of the original Cartouche, designed for the 
Sette, by Mr. G. C. Haité, and is used as the cover of the O. V.’s 


book of rules and list of members.. The second is a charming design 
of Mr. L. C. Henley, and is utilized as the title-page of the publica- 
tion just referred to, Mr. Harry Furniss’s characteristic menu, of 
which a reduced facsimile is here given, is one of the most quaint 
and appropriate yet contributed to the Sette. For permission to use 
these illustrations thanks are due to His Oddship (Bro. Holme) and 
the ever courteous Secretary, Mr. Lane. 


W. ROBERTS. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Bunyan’s “Some Gospel Truths.” 


HE most important books in English literature that came into 

the British Museum last year are officially declared to be three 
unique, or almost unique, copies of works by John Bunyan, 
purchased from Mr. Steevens. So far has opinion travelled since the 
days when, as Macaulay somewhere observes, the writings of the 
author of “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” were looked upon as the delight only 
of the ignorant. The chief item of these treasures is Bunyan’s first 
work, “Some Gospel Truths, opened according to the Scriptures’ 
(London, 1656). Only one other copy is known, and that is im- 
perfect. It is a controversial treatise against the Quakers, and, 
although Bunyan’s earliest production, contains the first notice of 
him in the form of a prefatory address by John Burton, who says, 
“This man is not chosen out of an earthly but out of the heavenly 
university.” 


Early Printing in China. 


HE art of printing, according to Du Halde and the missionaries, 
was practised in China nearly fifty years before the Christian 
era. In the time of Confucius, B.c. 500, books were formed of slips 
of bamboo, and about 150 years after Christ paper was first made; 
A.D. 745, books were bound into leaves; A.D. goo, printing was in 
general use. The process of printing is simple. The materials con- 
sist of a graver, blocks of wood, and a brush. Without wheel, wedge, 
or screw, a printer will print as many as 2,500 impressions in a day. 
The paper is very thin and costs only one-fourth as much as here. 
The works of Confucius, consisting of six volumes, each of 400 
pages, can be bought for sixpence. 








Angling Literature. 


One of the most interesting sales of angling books in recent 
: years occurred 

on Monday, July 

14, when the 

fivehundred odd 

volumes of the 

late Francis 

Francis came 

under the ham- 

mer. A writer 

in the Sunday 

Times gives a 

capital account 

of this sale, 

and observes :— 

“Without being 

unduly sensitive, 

I cannot avoid 

a feeling of re- 

gret at seeing 

collections that have been made with a specific object thus dispersed. 
The late owner has no farther use for them, it is true, any more than 
has the dead collector of pictures for his works of art ; but an angler 
and a writer on angling like Francis Francis does not collect angling 
books as many an opulent amateur collects pictures ; so that he may 
stand glorified before his friends and the rest of the world as the 
possessor of that which only the wealthy can possess. Angling has 
a history ; and even if we limit ourselves to that later portion of it 
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which commenced with the publication of Izaak Walton’s ‘Compleat 
Angler,’ we shall discover it to be a singularly complete and inte- 
resting one. But it is a history which cannot be collected into a 
single volume as can the history of the thirty years’ war ; it must be 
come upon in the reading of the little life stories of anglers that have 
gone before, who have transmitted their impressions for the benefit 
of posterity. The history of the development of angling can no more 
be come at second hand than can the benefit of a sea trip be enjoyed 
from listening to the description of it by some one else. The charm 
of angling literature lies in the sympathy with the subject of the 
various writers. With the occasional exception of a grandiose, 
artificial personage, whose imposture is at once detected, writers on 
angling write very much because they cannot help themselves, after 
the manner of poets. Angling books, that are dissertations upon 
the charms of the art and not merely instruction books.a few degrees 
removed from trade catalogues, contain too much of the inner nature 
of the writers not to touch a responsive chord in others, and to this 
must be attributed their charm. Speaking for myself, I went to the 
sale in question with the intention of gaining possession of some 
trifling memento of Francis Francis. Before the sale was over my 
‘ little memento’ developed into thirteen lots, which had to be taken 
away in two bags, and I sat up half the night reading my acquisitions. 
I have been reading them ever since ; but I cannot honestly say that, 
when next I go a-fishing, I shall, as a consequence of my reading, 
catch one more fish than I should have done had Francis Francis 
never possessed a library. Indeed, I anticipate that my reading of 
angling works will increase in an inverse ratio to my ability to go to 
angling. No one, in the present day, expects to learn anything 
concerning the practical part of angling from Izaak Walton, but a 
perfect copy of the first edition of his work will fetch close upon two 
hundred pounds. Has the reader ever seen a copy of this first 
edition of ‘Izaak Walton?’ When one first casts one’s eye upon it, 
one wonders how it can be worth sixpence, even, so insignificant is 
the appearance of the brown leather-covered little volume, very much 
affected by age, though at no time was it regarded as an edition de 
/uxe. Yet there is no more saleable book amongst the bibliological 
curiosities of the world than the first edition of the ‘Compleat 
Angler,’ if in perfect condition, and even imperfect copies sell for 
pounds, as do copies of the second and subsequent editions. A 
good fourth edition was sold on Monday for £6 10s. The re- 
publication of the ‘Compleat Angler’ exceeds anything else in the 
history of books, more than a hundred editions having made their 
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appearance, the hundredth being an edition de /uxe by R. B. Marston, 
who, by the way, must have been a not inconsiderable buyer on 
Monday, as were Mr. I. E. B. Cox and Lord Mayo. The five 
hundred odd books sold on the occasion represent about one-sixth 
only of the total number of angling books that have been published 
during the last two-and-a-half centuries. The absolutely first book 
on angling was, of course, the colebrated ‘ Boke of St. Albans,’ by 
Dame Juliana Berners, but the reputation of this work arises from 
its being an exceedingly early Caxtonian production. The book is 
not often found in angling libraries, but I can put any of my readers 
in the way of buying a copy. There is one in the hands of Mr. 
Quaritch, of Piccadilly, and the price— £730!” 






















































Old Proverbs to New Settings. 


HE following amusing adaptations of old proverbs to library 
uses were given in the Library Journal recently :— 


One person can lead a subscriber to the card catalogue ; but forty 
cannot make him use it. 
The early subscriber (sometimes) gets the new book. 
The book agent is the thief of time. 
There is many a slip ’twixt the card and the printed catalogues. 
Many men of many minds, 
Many books of many kinds. 
All's not literature that litters. 
The bookworm will turn if trod upon. 
The catalogue was not built in a day. 
Short accounts make long subscribers. 
Time and the annual report wait for no man. 
Speech is silver, but silence, in the reading-room, is golden. 
Motto for reading-room: Easy come, easy go. 
For the bookbinder: Fast bind, fast find. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Society of Old Book-Hunters. 





T Niort, France, there has been established what is called the 
Society of Old Book-Hunters of the West (Société des Bou- 
quineurs de POuest). Its objects are to develop literary study in 
general and to encourage the special studies connected with the 
making of books, including printing, illustrating, engraving, binding, 
&c. The society publishes a fortnightly journal, entitled Mos Zaéd- 
‘ettes, and has meetings for discussion and competitive composition. 
At one of the latter the subject was defining the terms douguineur 
(old book hunter), bibliographer, bibliophile, bibliomaniac. Twenty- 
six people took part in this competition, and Marie Husson’s defini- 
nitions were pronounced the best. Her answers were as follows: 
“The douguineur is one who loves old books and who places his 
happiness on the search for and discovery of a cherished volume. 
He delights in hugging, handling, reading his pets. He is above 
all a ferreter. The dibliographer writes about books and treats the 
book from an intellectual standpoint, analyzing and discussing it like 
a literary or scientific theme. He isa critic, and is almost always 
the double of the did/iophile, who engages himself with the exterior 
of the book, of its value from a typographical point of view, its shape, 
its illustrations, its binding and the value attached to its rarity. The 
bibliomaniac cares only for possession. He has no discernment; he 
prefers quantity to quality. He usually hides his books as a miser 
his treasure. The bibliophile, on the contrary, delights in showing 
his possessions and voluntarily allowing others to profit by them.” 


To Book Lenders. 





ANY people never seem to think of the actual dishonesty 
there exists in returning a borrowed book with rubbed cover 
and dog-eared or even torn pages. A certain wise physician has 
taken a gentle way of reminding the careless in this particular. 
Pasted on the fly-leaf of each of his books is a printed tag bearing 
this legend :—“ Library of Galen, M.D. ‘And if a man borrow 
aught of his neighbour and it be hurt, he shall surely make it good.’ 
—Exodus xxii. 14.” This idea should be borne in mind and acted 
upon by all who are in the habit of borrowing books. 
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Tennyson’s Earlier Poems.! 


MOORING through Zhe Sunbeam, “a Weekly Journal devoted 
to Polite Literature and Music,” consisting of four pages, 
issued at threepence, and “ published by J. W. Southgate, 
Circulating Library, 164, Strand,” I find on p. 243 of No. 31, dated 
Saturday, September 1, 1838, “The Poet, by Alfred Tennyson.” 
Comparing this with the version given in the one-volume edition of 
the poet’s works issued by C. Kegan Paul & Co. in 1878, the 
following variations appear. 
The Sunbeam has— 



























‘* Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like a great garden showed.” 
Again— 
** And in the bordure of her robe was writ 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
Hoar anarchies, as with a thunder fit.” 





And on p. 251, No. 32, September 8, 1838, appears “‘ The Poet’s 
Mind,” which after the line 


‘* Bright as light, and clear as wind ” 
reads thus :— 


** Clear as summer mountain streams, 
Bright as the inwoven beams 
Which beneath their crisping sapphire, 
In the mid-day, floating o’er 

The golden sands, make evermore 

To a blossom-starréd shore 

Hence away, unhallowed laughter ! 


* Bookwor\, vol. ii. p. 93. 


TENNYSON’S EARLIER POEMS. 


2. 


Dark-browed sophist, come not anear, 
The Poet’s mind is holy ground !” 


And on p. 259 appears “The Mystic, by Alfred Tennyson,” not 
published, as I can find, in Kegan Paul & Co.’s 1878 edition. 
I therefore transcribe it in full for benefit of your readers. 


“THE MYSTIC.” 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


‘* Angels have talked with him, and showed him thrones 
Ye knew him not, he was not one of ye, 
Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn, 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still serene abstraction ! he hath felt 
The vanities of after and before : 
Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 
The stern experiences of converse lives, 
The linked woes of many a fiery change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made free, 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward vary-coloured circumstance 
The imperishable presences serene, 
Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences 
Four-facéd to four corners of the sky ! 
And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ! 
And yet again, again and evermore. 
For the two first were not, but only seemed, 
One shadow in the midst of a great light, 
One reflex from eternity on time, 
One mighty countenance of perfect calm. 
Awful with most invariable eyes. 
For him the silent congregated hours. 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a god-like smile (the innocent light 
Of earliest youth pierced through and through with all 
Keen knowledges of low-embowéd eld) 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops low-hung on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death, he in the centre fixt, 
Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances 
He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
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In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 
And all things creeping to a day of doom, 
How could ye know him! Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle, he had well-nigh reached 
The last, which with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upburning, and on ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives.” 
A. B, WILCOCK. 


Cuneiform Tablets from Babylonia. 


HERE has just arrived in England a collection of most 
valuable inscribed cuneiform tablets from ancient Babylonia. 
These documents are at present of very great value, as it is doubtful 
if under the present attitude of the Porte any further consignments 
will be allowed to come to this country. The collection consists of 
documents of a commercial and legal as well as fiscal character, 
varying from about B.c. 2300 down to about two centuries before the 
Christian era. Many of these inscriptions are of the curious envelope 
class—that is, one copy of the deed was written and enclosed in a 
clay envelope, upon which a second copy is written. One pair of 
tablets, dating about B.c. 2200, reveal to us the curious fact that 
there were in Babylon at that time a class of men employed as agents 
to obtain children to be adopted by wealthy citizens who had no 
family. These men received a regular commission both from the 
parents and from those who adopted the infant. 





MISCELLANEA. 


The Society of Old Book-Hunters. 


T Niort, France, there has been established what is called the 

Society of Old Book-Hunters of the West (Société des Bou- 
quineurs de Quest). Its objects are to develop literary study in 
general and to encourage the special studies connected with the 
making of books, including printing, illustrating, engraving, binding, 
&c. The society publishes a fortnightly journal, entitled Vos Zad- 
dettes, and has meetings for discussion and competitive composition. 
At one of the latter the subject was defining the terms douguineur 
(old book hunter), bibliographer, bibliophile, bibliomaniac. Twenty- 
six people took part in this competition, and Marie Husson’s defini- 
nitions were pronounced the best. Her answers were as follows: 
“*The douguineur is one who loves old books and who places his 
happiness on the search for and discovery of a cherished volume. 
He delights in hugging, handling, reading his pets. He is above 
all a ferreter. The dibliographer writes about books and treats the 
book from an intellectual standpoint, analyzing and discussing it like 
a literary or scientific theme. He is a critic, and is almost always 
the double of the Jid/iophile, who engages himself with the exterior 
of the book, of its value from a typographical point of view, its shape, 
its illustrations, its binding and the value attached to its rarity. The 
bibliomaniac cares only for possession. He has no discernment; he 
prefers quantity to quality. He usually hides his books as a miser 
his treasure. The bibliophile, on the contrary, delights in showing 
his possessions and voluntarily allowing others to profit by them.” 


To Book Lenders. 


ANY people never seem to think of the actual dishonesty 

there exists in returning a borrowed book with rubbed cover 
and dog-eared or even torn pages. A certain wise physician has 
taken a gentle way of reminding the careless in this particular. 
Pasted on the fly-leaf of each of his books is a printed tag bearing 
this legend :—“ Library of Galen, M.D. ‘And if a man borrow 
aught of his neighbour and it be hurt, he shall surely make it good.’ 
—Exodus xxii. 14.” This idea should be borne in mind and acted 
upon by all who are in the habit of borrowing books. 





Tennyson’s Earlier Poems,! 


MORING through Zhe Sunbeam, “a Weekly Journal devoted 

to Polite Literature and Music,” consisting of four pages, 

a3 issued at threepence, and “ published by J. W. Southgate, 

Circulating Library, 164, Strand,” I find on p. 243 of No. 31, dated 

Saturday, September 1, 1838, “The Poet, by Alfred Tennyson.” 

Comparing this with the version given in the one-volume edition of 

the poet’s works issued by C. Kegan Paul & Co. in 1878, the 
following variations appear. 

The Sunbeam has— . 


‘* Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like a great garden showed.” 
Again— 
‘* And in the bordure of her robe was writ 
Wisdom, a name to shake 
Hoar anarchies, as with a thunder fit.” 


And on p. 251, No. 32, September 8, 1838, appears “The Poet’s 
Mind,” which after the line 


‘* Bright as light, and clear as wind ” 


reads thus :— 


** Clear as summer mountain streams, 
Bright as the inwoven beams 
"Which beneath their crisping sapphire, 
In the mid-day, floating o’er 
The golden sands, make evermore 
To a blossom-starréd shore 
Hence away, unhallowed laughter ! 


* BOOKWORM, Vol. ii. p. 93. 
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2. 


Dark-browed sophist, come not anear, 
The Poet’s mind is holy ground !” 


And on p. 259 appears “ The Mystic, by Alfred Tennyson,” not 
published, as I can find, in Kegan Paul & Co.’s 1878 edition. 
I therefore transcribe it in full for benefit of your readers. 


“THE MYSTIC.” 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


** Angels have talked with him, and showed him thrones 
Ye knew him not, he was not one of ye, 
Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn, 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still serene abstraction ! he hath felt 
The vanities of after and before : 
Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 
The stern experiences of converse lives, 
The linked woes of many a fiery change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made free, 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward vary-coloured circumstance 
The imperishable presences serene, 
Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences 
Four-facéd to four corners of the sky ! 
And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ! 
And yet again, again and evermore. 
For the two first were not, but only seemed, 
One shadow in the midst of a great light, 
One reflex from eternity on time, 
One mighty countenance of perfect calm. 
Awful with most invariable eyes. 
For him the silent congregated hours. 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a god-like smile (the innocent light 
Of earliest youth pierced through and through with all 
Keen knowledges of low-embowéd eld) 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops low-hung on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death, he in the centre fixt, 
Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances 
He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
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In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 
And all things creeping to a day of doom, 
How could ye know him! Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle, he had well-nigh reached 
The last, which with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upburning, and on ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives.” 
A. B. WILCOCK. 


Cuneiform Tablets from Babylonia. 


HERE has just arrived in England a collection of most 
valuable inscribed cuneiform tablets from ancient Babylonia. 
These documents are at present of very great value, as it is doubtful 
if under the present attitude of the Porte any further consignments 
will be allowed to come to this country. The collection consists of 
documents of a commercial and legal as well as fiscal character, 
varying from about B.c. 2300 down to about two centuries before the 
Christian era. Many of these inscriptions are of the curious envelope 
class—that is, one copy of the deed was written and enclosed in a 
clay envelope, upon which a second copy is written. One pair of 
tablets, dating about B.c. 2200, reveal to us the curious fact that 
there were in Babylon at that time a class of men employed as agents 
to obtain children to be adopted by wealthy citizens who had no 
family. These men received a regular commission both from the 
parents and from those who adopted the infant. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Book Clasps. 


UCH taste has been shown of late for the reproduction of 

medizval decorative metal work that it becomes a matter of 
surprise that the revival of the book clasp has not been more general. 
When literary productions, instead of being in the form of rolls, were 
made by uniting sheets of written or printed matter in a bound 
volume, they were of such size and bulk, with heavy wooden covers, 
metal hinges and corner guards, that the clasps became a matter of 
necessity to prevent the book from yawning open and to secure its 
pages from exposure. With progress in the art of printing and the 
attendant diminution of the size of books and the improvement in 
their binding, the most obvious necessity for the use of clasps became 
obsolete, although retained by tradition, as it were, in the marking 
of large Bibles, and for the same cause in application to prayer 
books where the size alone required no such incentive to remain 
closed. 

When photograph albums came into existence, some thirty odd 
years ago, it was found necessary to revive the use of the claspin the 
manufacture of those popular articles, because the insertion of the 
card mounted pictures almost invariably caused the album to open. 
The art of photography had not then sufficiently advanced to insure 
the print against fading after continued exposure to light; and to 
guard against such a result, as well as to protect the photographs 
from dust, was doubtless the reason why clasps were brought into 
use in the manner described. That a more general application ot 
these articles to choice books would tend to preserve their shape, and 
otherwise protect them, by the exclusion of dust and moisture from 
the pages, seems self-evident. Designs in metal, either of an 
embossed character or of fretwork, could be used in the preparation 
of book clasps, and result in accessories to bookmaking which would 
be both useful and ornamental. 





Sir Roger de Coverley and the Spectator. 


Ra an r2th April, 1709, No. 1 of the Zatler appeared. It was 
C3 published three times a week. The editor, an ex-captain 
bt in the Guards, was known to his friends as Dick Steele. 
Five years later he became Sir Richard Steele. To No. 18 of the 
Tatler, published May 21, 1709, Joseph Addison contributed, and 
he wrote many essays for it afterwards. No. 271, the last of the 
Tatlers, was dated January 2, 1711. On the 1st March in the same 
year appeared No. 1 of the Spectator, also edited by Steele. This 
was as nearly a daily as any English newspaper is now—it appeared 
on six days ina week. No.1 was written by Addison, and consisted 
of a paper which may be called “ The Author Concerning Himself.” 
A number of the Spectator was a folio sheet of paper about 6in. by 
t2in., with only two pages. The first page of No. 1 commenced :— 


Nunes. I. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem Cogitat, ut speciosa 
dehine miracula promat.—Hor. 








To be Continued every Day. 





Thursday, March 3, 1711. 


These lines went across the page ; then followed the text in double 
column. The imprint is, “ZONDOJN: Printed for Sam Buckley, 
at the Dolphin, in Little Britain; and sold by A. Baldwin, in 
Warwick Lane.” After the imprint comes the letter “C.” Each 
paper written by Addison was signéd either “C.,” “L.,” “L,” or 
“©.” It has been remarked that together these letters make up the 
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name of the Muse of History, but it is supposed that they were used 
according as Addison wrote from Chelsea, London, Islington, or 
from his office. He at first wrote from Dublin. Although the Right 
Hon. Joseph Addison, M.P., was too diffident to succeed in speaking 
in Parliament on the only occasion on which he tried to do so, he 
was made Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1709, and generally held 
that or some post in the Ministry until within two years of his 
death. 

The name, a Latin quotation, and the date, appear on each of the 
635 numbers of the Spectator, but ‘To be continued every day” is 
only on the first. Mr. Buckley’s name appears on all the numbers, 
but is sometimes preceded by “for” instead of “by.” The imprint 
on seventy or eighty of the last numbers was “ ZONMDON: printed 
by S. BuckLey in Amen Corner, and J. Tonson, in the Strand ; 
where Advertisements will be taken in.” The price was one penny 
a number up to 486 (17th September, 1711); but No. 487 and 
most of the rest have “ Price Twopence” printed at the foot of 
page 1, and the number for September 18th is the first bearing the 
red halfpenny newspaper stamp. No. 2—in which there are no 
advertisements, though it adds to the imprint of No. 1, ‘where 
advertisements are taken in"—contains the article respecting 
Sir Roger and the Club. This was by Steele, and is signed 
“'R,” not at the end of the essay, but below the imprint. Steele 
also wrote over the signature “‘T.” The next issue in which Sir 
Roger de Coverley figures is No. 6, March 7, 1711, was by Steele, 
and discourses on the fact that the “ unhappy affectation of being 
wise rather than honest, witty than good-natured, is the source of 
most of the ill-habits of life.” Upon this subject Sir Roger states 
that he was of opinion that “none but men of fine parts deserved 
to be hanged. . , . There is no greater monster living than a very 
ill man of great parts. . . , To polish our understandings and neg- 
lect our manners is, of all things, the most inexcusable. Reason 
should govern passion ., , but . . . it is often subservient to it, 
and , . . a wise man is not always a good man.” And there is 
more of this crisp, witty morality, thoroughly characteristic of old 
Sir Roger. The next mention of the good knight, as he is com- 
monly termed—he was a baronet—is No. 34. In this number 
(Monday, April 9, 1711), by Addison, the members of the club 
express their opinions on the Sfectator papers, each objecting to 
attacks upon the class to which he belonged ; and “ My good friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley, who had said nothing all this while, began 
his speech with a ‘pish!’ and told us that he wondered to hear so 
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many men of sense so very serious upon fooleries. ‘Let our good 
friend,’ says he, ‘attack every one that deserves it; I would only 
advise you, Mr. Spectator, . . . to take care how you meddle with 
country squires. They are the ornaments of the English nation ; 
men of good heads and sound bodies! and, let me tell you, some of 
them take it ill of you that you mention fox-hunters with so little 
respect.’” Finally, after hearing a little homily from the clergyman 


of the club, Sir Roger and the rest “all agreed that I (the ‘Specta- 
tor’) should be at liberty to carry the war into what quarter I pleased ; 
provided I continued to combat with criminals in a body, and to 
assault the vice without hurting the person.” This was just what 
Addison was the first to do. As Macaulay says, he “retorted on 
vice the mocker, which had been directed against virtue . . . so 
effectually, that open violation of decency has... since been 
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considered the mark of a fool . . . and this revolution he’ accom- 
plished without writing one personal lampoon.” Elsewhere the 
prince of essayists says of the first of essayists that he “without 
inflicting a wound, effected a great social reform . . . reconciled wit 
and virtue after a long and disastrous separation, during which wit 
had been led astray by profligacy and virtue by fanaticism.” Dr. 
Johnson, too, said, ‘‘ He not only made the proper use of wit him- 
self, but taught it to others. . . . He dissipated the prejudice that 
had long connected gaiety with vice and easiness of manners with 
laxity of principles. He restored virtue to its dignity, and taught 
innocence not to be ashamed.” Both these writers have depreciated 
unduly the aid Steele gave to Addison in effecting this social 
revolution. 

The description of ‘‘ Coverley Hall” was by Addison, and formed 
No. 106, published July 2, 1711. The next chapter was No. 107, 
and by Steele. The five following chapters were Nos. 108 (by 
Addison), 109 (Steele), 110 (Addison), 112 (Addison), and 113—Sir 
Roger in love—(Steele). No. 114, by Steele, deals with a “ set of 
country gentlemen” who dined at Coverley Hall. No. 115 by 
Addison, and No. 116 by Budgell, deal with the pleasures and 
advantages of the “chace.” ‘The Coverley Witch,” Addison’s, was 
117; “County Love-making,” Steele’s, 118; “Country Etiquette,” 
Addison’s, 119; Addison’s next two, 120 and 121, apropos of Sir Roger’s 
poultry ; 122, “ Sir Roger at the County Assizes,” and 123, on a 
young neighbour met by Sir Roger and his guest when riding, also 
by Addison, may be referred to. Addison also wrote 125 and 126, 
which deal with party spirit ; and likewise 130 and 131, which deal 
with gipsies, &c. “The Journey to London,” 132, was written by 
Steele, and published on Wednesday, 3rd July, 1711. The four 
following chapters are by Addison, and formed Nos. 269 (8th Jan., 
1712); 329(18th March) ; 335 (25th March) ; and 383 (20th May); 
each appeared on a Tuesday. ‘“‘ The Amours of Will Honeycombe,” 
by Budgell, was published on Tuesday, 22nd April, 1712. “Sir 
Roger at Vauxhall” forms the subject of 383, May 20, 1712, and 
was by Addison. “As we were got out of the garden, my old friend, 
thinking himself obliged, as a member of the Quorum, to animadvert 
upon the morals of the place, told the mistress of the house, who 
sat at the bar, that he should be a better customer to her garden if 
there were more nightingales and fewer strumpets.” The old gentle- 
man liked to listen to singing. This appears from No. 410, by 
Thomas Tickell, or else by Steele—both used the signature “'T.” 
sometimes, but Steele, as a rule, only when he made up an essay out 
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of ‘* Letters from Correspondents.” Addison’s account of the good 
old man’s end is contained in No. 517, published on Thursday, 23rd 
Oct., 1712, and contains that pathetic stroke of true genius, the 
record of the reception of the volume of statutes the dying Tory 
squire had sent to the Whig merchant, Sir Andrew Freeport. 
Captain Sentry, Sir Roger’s heir, takes possession of Coverley Hall, 
and writes a long letter on his dead relative, which forms No. 544, 
and appeared on 24th Nov., 1712. In this the captain takes notice 
of a stupid misunderstanding of one of the old knight’s deeds. No. 
544, the last on the old knight, was, like the first, by Steele. The 
Spectator, as edited by Steele, ceased to appear at the end of 1712, 
but in June, 1714, it was revived under the editorship of Addison, 
and existed for six months. But Addison had killed Sir Roger, and 
could not use him any more. 

Of the twenty-six (Dr. Brewer says thirty) Spectators recording 
the words and acts of this deau ideal of a Tory “fine old English 
gentleman, all of the olden time,” Steele wrote seven or eight, 
Addison fifteen, Budgell three, and Tickell, perhaps, one. The 
character is most delicately drawn, and a very natural and charming 
one ; it has fascinated very many writers, and, as long as the English 
language lives, will be loved and laughed at, or rather smiled over. 
Mr. Tyers supposed Sir Roger to represent Sir John Packington, a 
Worcestershire Tory, “not without good sense, but abounding in 
absurdities,"’ and Captain Sentry, Sir Roger’s nephew, to have been 
Colonel Kempenfelt, father of the admiral who went down in the 
Royal George. In No. 544 Captain Sentry invites Colonel Kempen- 
felt to visit Coverley Hall. The elder Hazlitt asks, concerning the 
hero of this book, “‘ Who can forget or be insensible to his unpre- 
tending virtues and amiable weaknesses ; to his modesty, generosity, 
hospitality, and eccentric whims ; to the respect of his neighbours 
and the affection of his domestics ; to his wayward, hopeless passion 
for his fair enemy, the widow, in which there is more of real romance 
and true delicacy than in a thousand tales of knight-errantry?”’ 
Thackeray wrote, “What would Sir Roger de Coverley be without 
his follies and his charming little braincracks? If the good knight 

. were wiser than he is . . . if he were but an English gentle- 
man and game-preserver—of what worth were he to us? We love 
him for his vanities as much as for his virtues. We are fond of him 
because we laugh at him so.” But do we laugh? Hardly; we smile 
with mingled amusement and friendly feeling. The wit of Addison 
rarely makes us laugh, as does the joke of a humourist ; and yet 
Steele thought him the most humorous of men, and Wharton 
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deemed him the most humorous next to Molitre, while Lord 
Orford said, “‘ Natural humour was the primary talent of Addison,” 
and this is echoed by modern critics. The authorities are against us ; 
but we do not know where to draw the line between wit and humour 
if Addison’s subtle fun was not wit. 

Of the numerous editions of the Sir Roger de Coverley papers, the 
most prettily got up is perhaps that issued by Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co., with Mr. C. O. Murray’s illustrations, of which, through the 
courtesy of the publishers, a couple are here reproduced. 


J. S. Hucitt. 





The Huth Library. 


ee addition to Mr. Huth’s many rarities, some of which were 
> p> described in THE Bookworm of July, the following notes 

255 relate to two or three points not dealt with in the article 
referred to :— 

A beautiful specimen of binding is Albertus’ “ L’Architecture,” 
Paris, Kerver, 1553 ; from the library of Diana of Poictiers, as fresh 
as though it had but just come from the binder. The sides are 
tooled and painted to an elaborate design, and here and there are 
sprinkled interlaced moons and “ D’s,” together with crowned “ H’s.” 
There are specimens of binding for the celebrated bibliophiles, 
Grolier, Maioli, and Canevari; specimens by Le Gascon, Derome, 
and all the best modern French binders ; old English bindings of 
unknown authorship down to Roger Payne, Hering, and the old 
Bedford ; together with fine specimens of stamped German, tooled 
Italian, and enamelled Persian work. A set of Justinian’s Pandects 
(Paris, 1548), illustrates the vicissitudes of books. Each volume 
is bound in a slightly different design, tooled and painted. When 
first placed in the library there were only four parts instead of 
six; soon afterwards the sixth part was accidentally purchased in 
Italy, and it is hoped that the second part still missing will also 
some day be found. 

Mr. Huth’s large and interesting collection of autographs, dating 
from the fifteenth century to the present day, contains some very fine 
examples, whilst his collection of engravings include perhaps the best 
private collection of Albrecht Durer prints, and a nearly perfect 
collection of the engravings by Hogarth in all states. 

On a pedestal in front of the window stands the celebrated Garrick 
Vase, made from the mulberry-tree planted by Shakespeare, and cut 
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down in 1765. It is carved with scenes from his plays, and the 
celebrated picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds of Garrick between the 
Comic and Tragic Muses now in the possession of Lord Rothschild, 
and is surmounted by a figure of Garrick in the character of Hamlet. 
This was presented to him on the occasion of the Shakespeare 
Jubilee at Stratford in 1769. Thereare also an inkstand carved from 
a beam from Shakespeare’s barn from a piece of wood presented to 
Mr. Huth at the tercentenary festival, and a bust of Shakespeare 
carved from a piece of Herne’s oak from Windsor Park. All three 
of these relics were exhibited at the late Tudor Exhibition, where 
our readers may have seen them. 


The Oldest American Publishing House. 


HE oldest book publishing house in New York has lately 

removed to new quarters. The Methodist Book Concern, 
established here since 1804, and doing its own printing since 
1824, has lately removed to 120, Fifth Avenue, its old offices 
being rented, and its former printing-office being occupied as a 
furniture manufactory. It has always turned out good work. In 
its office the first type revolving press in America was used, nearly 
twenty years earlier than Hoe’s, and it now has what would be 


esteemed by most printers a great novelty—a machine by which 
sheets are dried at once. 
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“The Phoenix of the Wits.” 


a ~< HERE are many interesting points in connection with the 

waa! life and associations of Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, but 
1 it is to be feared that the only fact of very general interest 
to-day about him is that his nephew’s “ Life ” was translated by Sir 
Thomas More and published by Wynkyn de Worde in a small 
black-letter quarto, consisting of forty unpaged leaves, in or about 
the year 1510. In the history of engraving this book has no small 
amount of interest, for its title-page is partly occupied with a curious 
illustration which is here reproduced. 

Our forefathers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had a 
weakness for high-sounding titles and epithets, and the designation 
which Pico’s friends applied to him—s.e., Femice degli ingegni, or 
“Phoenix of the Wits ”—appears in the light of to-day as a very 
absurd one. Nothing can be more emphatic than the utter neglect 
into which the writings of this erstwhile scholar and wit have 
fallen, It is only, however, a fate which all the schoolmen have 
incurred, and with all due respect to the tastes of a bygone period, 
the loss is by no means one to be regretted. There are nevertheless 
some very interesting passages in this “ Life,” and Mr. David Nutt 
has done wisely in including it in his very promising “Tudor” 
series. Mr. J. M. Rigg’s exhaustive and carefully written introduc- 
tion supplies us with all the needful particulars concerning Pico. 
Accomplished and erudite as the subject of the biography was, Mr. 
Rigg is of opinion that it is only as a rhetorician that Pico can claim 
to have succeeded. The letter to Ermolao Barbaro in defence of 
the schoolmen, and that to Lorenzo de Medici in praise of his 
verses, are admirable examples of the rhetorical exercise pure and 
simple—for as such they must primarily be regarded—a little too 
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elaborate, perhaps, too artificial, too declamatory, but still decidedly 
meritorious in their kind. The air of sincerity they certainly have 
not—indeed the scholastics of Padua were so far from taking Pico’s 
eloquent panegyric of their predecessors seriously, that they were 
inclined to suspect him of laughing at them in his sleeve. Nor is it 
easy to believe that Pico was really sincere in the exaggerated 
encomium which he passed on the verses of Lorenzo, one of the most 
insipid writers which even that age of learned insipidity produced. 
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Pico was only thirty-one years of age in 1494 when he died, having 
been born in 1463. Short as his life was, he survived, as Mr. Rigg 
points out, his three most intimate friends, Lorenzo de Medici, 
Ermolao Barbaro, and Politan, all of whom died within the two 
years 1492-4. “ Probably the grief caused by this succession of 
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misfortunes had much to do with inducing or aggravating the fever 
of which he died hardly two months after Politan. The corpse, 
invested by Savonarola’s own hands with the habit of the order of 
the Frati Predicanti, in which he had ardently desired to enrol Pico 


during his life, was buried in the church of S. Marco.” The tomb 
was inscribed with the epitaph :— 


‘* Joannes jacet hic Mirandula : cetera norunt 
Et Tagus, et Ganges, forsan et Antipodes.” 


There is a characteristically charming sketch of Pico in Mr. Pater’s 
“Renaissance”; whilst brief notices occur in Mr. Seebohm’s 


“Oxford Reformers,” and Mr. J. A. Symonds’s “ Renaissance in 
Italy.” 


Embroidering Covers for Books. 


HE suggestion having been made that ladies might draw 

designs for book covers in the time now given to drawing 
and painting Christmas cards, another proposition on the same 
line of work remains to be submitted. Those young ladies whose 
deft fingers and nimble needle were wont to embroider initial letters 
for insertion in the crowns of the hats of their male friends, and do 
like work in the elaboration of tobacco pouches, might expend at 
least a portion of their time upon the embroidering of covers for 
their favourite books, or of books which they purpose giving to their 
friends as birthday or holiday remembrances. The taste now lavished 
upon working pair after pair of slippers might, with far better chance 
of appreciation by the recipient of the gift, be bestowed upon the 
selection of materials and designs for book covers, in which they 
would enter upon a large field of exploitation. This suggestion 
might be carried out as a business feature. 





MISCELLANEA. 


*¢ Celestina the Fair.” 


HE “tragi-comedia” of “Calisto y Melibea,” which was first 

published in Spain during the last year of the fifteenth century, 
was exceedingly popular. It was not only frequently reprinted in the 
following fifty years, but was translated into the principal European 
languages. In France it was much read and imitated—the French 
form, *“* Célestine,” of one of the names becoming greatly in vogue. 
The name was given, among other things, to one of those long and dreary 
romances which the French—like the English—so much admired 
at this period. This story was “done out of the French into 
the English” in 1596, possibly by the publisher, William Barley, 
whose shop was “at the upper end of Gratious Street,” and who dedi- 
cates it “to the worshipfull and his verie good friend M. Barley of 
Petworth in Sussex.” Its full title is “The delightful History of 
Celestina the Fair ; Daughter to the King of Thessalie ;” whilst it is 
printed in black-letter type and in quarto size. One of the most 
interesting points in connection with this work is Barley’s extremely 
curious trade sign—an hour-glass on a skeleton’s head, circled in a 
floriated square, with the initials W. B. at the foot. Barley speaks 
“ of the indeavour and pains which hath bene taken” in translating 


and publishing this ‘‘ delightful History,” of which, by the way, only 
two copies are now known to exist—one, not quite perfect, is in the 
British Museum, and the other is in the possession of Mr. Menken, 
of Gray’s Inn Road. The British Museum copy was formerly in the 


Heber Collection, and bears the book-plate of Mary Countess of 
Pembroke. 





George Herbert’s “‘ Temple.” 


UR George,” as old Izaak Walton affectionately terms the 

| friend of his friends Donne and Wotton, is a very 

) pleasant figure in the gallery of English poets. He was, 
as Coleridge has so happily expressed it, the model of a man, a 
gentleman and a clergyman. 

The brief story of “The Temple” is admirably told by 
Walton, who speaks of the “sweet humility” with which Herbert, 
in his last illness, handed to his friend Duncon “this little book” 
with a request to pass it on to his dear brother Ferrar, observing 
“T and it are less than the least of God’s mercies.” “Thus 
meanly,” remarks Walton, “did this humble man think of this 
excellent book.” The first edition of “The Temple” was printed 
at Cambridge by Thomas Buck and Roger Daniel in 1633, and a 
second impression was called for within the same year. A third 
appeared in 1634, a fourth in 1635, and a fifth in 1638, all in 
duodecimo except the last, which was in octavo, and all bearing the 
same imprint. The sixth is dated 1641; the seventh, 1656; the 
eighth, 1660 ; the ninth, 1667; the tenth, 1674; the eleventh, 1679; 
the twelfth, 1702. 

The extreme rarity of the first edition is accounted for by the fact 
that R. Ferrar threw off a few gift copies of the little book for imme- 
diate friends. These are without date, and only two examplars of 
these undated copies are at present known. The Huth copy was 
that from which the Rev. A. B. Grosart edited, and Mr. Elliot Stock 
published a facsimile, of which we give a specimen of the title-page. 
The only other copy known is that which was successively in the 
Brand, Heber, and Daniel collections. With the slight exception 
of the imprints on the title-pages, the two editions of 1633—the first 
and second—are identical with the undated copy. The text from 
the first to the sixth edition remained the same. 
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“In George Herbert,” says Mr. Geo. Macdonald, “there is poetry, 
and enough and to spare ; it is the household bread of his being. 
In every song he sings, a spiritual fact will be found its fundamental 
life. With a conscience tender as a child’s, almost diseased in its 
tenderness, and a heart loving as a woman’s, his intellect is none the 
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less powerful. Its movements are as the sword-play of an alert, 
poised, well-knit, strong-wristed fencer with the rapier, in which the 
skill impresses one more than the force, while without the force the 
skill would be valueless, even hurtful to its possessor. There is a 
graceful humour with it occasionally, even in his most serious poems 
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adding much to their charm. . . . His use of homeliest imagery for 
the highest thought is in itself enough to class him with the highest 
kind of poets. He has an exquisite feeling of lyrical art. Not only 
does he keep to one idea in it, but he finishes the poem like a 
cameo. No man has more of the ‘quips and cranks and wanton 
wiles’ of the poetic spirit of his time than George Herbert, but with 
this difference from the rest of Dr. Donne’s school, that such is the 
in-dwelling potency that it causes even these to shine with a 
radiance such that we wish them still to burn and: not be consumed. 
His muse is seldom other than graceful, even when his motions are 
grotesque, and he is always a gentleman, which cannot be said of 
his master. He could not bear to part with his most fantastic 
oddities, they are so interpenetrated with his genius as well as his 
art.” 


The Oldest known Manuscript. 


POZDNEEF, a professor of Oriental languages at the 
e University of St. Petersburg, has discovered in the National 
Library of Paris a Manchii manuscript which is probably the most 
ancient known. It consists of 161 leaves of Chinese papyrus, con- 
tained in four portfolios of yellow silk, a circumstance which has led 
scholars to believe that it belonged to an Imperial library. The 
heading on the little page has been interpreted to mean “‘ Book of 
Words and Phrases, compiled by order, and during the sixth year of 
the reign of the present Ming dynasty.” The newly-found manu- 
script came into possession of the National Library in the last 
century. An English traveller in Corea recently found what was 
believed to be the oldest Manchfi manuscript, but this one is said to 
be of still greater antiquity. 








MISCELLANEA. 








Who are the Greatest Readers ? 





HICH class of our population is the most addicted to read- 
ing? Some interesting light is thrown upon this question 
by the latest report of the Birmingham Free Libraries Committee, 
Amongst other tables therein given is one showing the occupations 
of borrowers admitted during 1889. Here are some of the 
figures :— 













Scholars and students...... 1,392 | Shop assistants ...........000 

Clerks and bookkeepers... 1,138 | Jewellers ...........sesesseees 216 

Errand and office boys ... 301 | Compositors and printers... 192 
siibadinibdapsdtpilatseus tbe 298 | Milliners and dressmakers 169 
















Almost at the bottom of the list come Journalists 6, Newsagents 2, 
and Reporters 2. Is this because they have libraries of their own ? 
or because the people who write in newspapers lose the taste for 
reading books ? 








Ovid’s “ Tristia.” 





N edition of Ovid’s “Tristia” has recently been edited for the 
Clarendon Press by Mr. S. G. Owen, whose weary task was 
(observes Zhe Atheneum) lightened by one or two strokes of good 
fortune such as bring joy to a scholars soul. The text of the 
“ Tristia ” has always depended a good deal on a lost MS. partially 
collated by Politian, who wrote many of its readings on the margin 
of a copy of the Parma edition of 1477. The book, which was in the 
library of the convent of St. Mark at Florence, was used by J. F. 
Gronovius, N. Heinsius, and others, but disappeared about the end 
of last century. Since then scholars have been dependent on the 
more or less imperfect and incorrect transcripts which had been pre- 
served of Politian’s annotations. But Aadbent sua fata libelli. For 
Mr. Owen was destined the pleasure of discovering the volume in 
the Bodleian Library, which acquired it by purchase in 1834 from 
some London booksellers. How the book travelled from Florence 
to London remains a mystery. 
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223 Libraries” (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), which is now in a 
third edition. It is not only a history of the movement, but it is 
also a manual for the organization and management of rate-supported 
libraries, and into every phase the author enters with enthusiasm 
and practical thoroughness. A full history of Libraries from the 
earliest times down to the present would alone occupy a large book, 
which would be full of interest and literary value ; but Mr. Green- 
wood’s aim has been to produce a readable record of what is 
generally, though erroneously, termed “ Free” Libraries. The word 
“free” has an offensive sound, besides being incorrect, and we are 
glad to notice that the much better term “Public” has been almost 
universally adopted. The rapidity with which Public Libraries have 
come into popular favour is quite phenomenal. Eleven years ago 
the number was only eighty-seven, being the total for the forty years 
from the Museum Act passed in 1839, or an average of two districts 
per annum. Mr. Greenwood points out further, that after an 
interval of thirty-six years from the passing of the Ewart Act of 
1850, only 133 districts had enrolled themselves as users of “ the 
nimble penny,” but now the total number stands at just over 200, 
making an addition of no fewer than seventy in four years. 
Mr. Greenwood contends that this indicates that we have reached a 
rung of the ladder in our national life when these institutions are 
fast coming to be looked upon as an inseperable corollary of the 
Board Schools, and that without them no district can be considered 
as complete until it has a building inscribed as a Public Library. 
There can be no doubt that this flourishing condition of things is 
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due in a large measure to the untiring efforts of the author of 
“* Public Libraries.” 

Mr. Greenwood’s statistics in relation to European libraries are 
most interesting and instructive. Austria, curiously enough, 
possesses the largest number of Public Libraries: in that country 
there are no fewer than 577, representing a total of 5,475,000 
volumes, exclusive of maps and manuscripts, or an average of 26 
volumes per 100 of the population. France possesses 500 Public 
Libraries, containing 4,598,000 volumes and 135,000 manuscripts, 
or 12 volumes per 100 of the inhabitants ; Italy ranking next with 
493 libraries, 4,349,000 volumes, and 330,000 manuscripts, or 16 
volumes per 100. In Germany the Public Libraries number 398, 
‘containing 2,640,000 volumes and 58,ooo manuscripts, whilst Great 
Britain possesses only 200 Public Libraries established under the 
Acts, the volumes numbering between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000, and 
.a large number of pamphlets. In Russia there are 145 libraries, 
with nearly a million volumes and manuscripts, or a fraction over 
one volume to every hundred persons. 

Passing from the general to the particular, Mr. Greenwood gives 
some important and reliable information respecting national libraries. 
The largest library in the world is the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, which contains upwards of 2,000,000 printed books and 
160,000 manuscripts. Strange to say, between the Imperial Library 
at St. Petersburg and the British Museum there is not, as regards 
quantity, much difference. But a difference with a vengeance comes 
in with respect to attendance and systematic arrangement. Some idea 
of this may be gathered from an article which appeared in the 
September Bookworm (pp. 297-302). There are about 1,500,000 
volumes in the British Museum. The Royal Library of Munich has 
now over 900,000, of which number half a million are pamphlets ; 
the Royal Library at Berlin contains 700,000 volumes ; the Library 
at Copenhagen 510,000; the Library at Dresden 500,000; the 
Library at Vienna 400,000 ; the University Library at Gottingen, 
‘Germany, 400,000. The Vatican Library at Rome has about 
120,000 printed books, and commenced in 1378. The National 
Library of Paris is one of the very oldest in Europe, having been 
founded in 1350; and the University Library at Prague claims to 
have been founded in the same year. 

We regret that we have not space to enter more fully into the 
merits of this valuable and well-written book. The chapters dealing 
with the place of Public Libraries in our national life, the plea for, 
and uses of, Public Libraries, and the descriptions of some early 
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examples of such institutions, are of great interest. It may be also 
mentioned that there are about sixty illustrations in this book, one 
of which, an Oriel Window in the Reading-Room of the Chetham 
Library—unique in the history of libraries—at Manchester is by 
kind permission here reproduced. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Sonnets in the Library. 


THE enemies of books are not a few, 
And in their ravages too oft succeed !~ 
Here, in this very tome I strive to read— 

The rhymes of one the world once harkened to— 
The leaves, alas! are riddled through and through 
By worms that years agone were wont to lead 

Upon the contents festal lives indeed. . . . 
The sweetness of the poet well they knew. 
So circumstanced are men : they have their day 
Of joyance and of bright and pleasant books, 
When over all doth beam the sun’s bright ray ; 
But dissolution to them, as to books, 
Comes at the last, and their once beauteous forms 
Give food and habitation unto worms. 


The order of disorder reigns supreme 
All round the room: here book on book lies piled, 
There papers in confusion the most wild 

Are scattered, or by some so scattered seem : 

But what in slovenly array they deem, 

Or look upon with scorn as e’en defiled, 
Gives me the guiltless pleasure of a child, 

As fit fulfilment of a bookman’s dream. 

And O! the anguish that the housemaid’s broom 
Brings to my soul when, in my absence, she, 
With woman’s “‘ love of tidiness,” doth ring 

The changes on the contents of my room ; 

And to its ‘‘ proper place,”’ with fiendish glee, 
Ere I return, displaces everything. 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON. 
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Cambridge and the Stationers, 1616. 


HE “Notes from the College Records” which are appearing 
in Zhe £agle—the monthly organ of the members of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge—are of much interest. The following 
letter is an example. It should be added that the right of receiving 
a copy of every book printed within the realm (which right Oxford 
then possessed) was not conferred upon the University of Cambridge 
until 1665. Prince Charles ascended the throne and lost his head, 
there was an interregnum during which Cromwell ruled the destinies 
of the kingdom, and Charles’s son was restored to his father’s throne, 
before Cambridge obtained that “ priuiledge w™ Oxford hath among 
stationers ” referred to in the following document :— 


Addressed: To the right wor" my very good ffreinde M* D* Gwynn 

Mr’ of S‘ Johns Colledge and Vice Chancellor of the Vni- 
uersitie of Cambridge theese be d*. Good M* Vice Chancellor, 
longe since I thought fitt to send yo" a smale pamphlett, and w® all 
to acquainte yo" by the aduice and direction of my best friendes, 
that our Vniuersitie sustayned some wronge hauinge not that priui- 
ledge w* Oxford hath among the stationers ; I thought fitt at that 
time to desier yo" resolucon, because I was to allowe one of my books 
for theire vse w™ hitherto I haue deferred, and will not part w™ anie 
vntill o" Vniuersitie bee admitted to the like priuiledge. I do not 
stand soemuch vppon the benefitt w™ might redounde vnto vs, w™ 
truly may be very greate consideringe that manie books are yearely 
printed and those of great value, but especially for our credittes sake, 
that wee might not seeme to bee neglected and that it might be 
some occasion hereafter to moove some good benefact™, or att least 
those whoe haue binne of o* vniursitie joyntly w™ one comon consent 
towardes the building of a publick librarie w™ was the course 
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obserued at Oxfford for the newe erectinge of theire schooles ; if the 
heades of o* vniv‘sitie shall not think fitt to intermiddle in the 
busines, then I will cease anie further to sollicit yo", neither is it for 
mee beinge one single man to oppose myselfe against the orders of 
the stationers, but I must yealde vnto them, though uerie vnwillingly 
etc. ; thus w™ remembraunce of my kinde love vnto yo", with my 
prayers for yo" health and happines I committ yo" to god and rest 
from Stapleford Abbattes yor’ louing ffreinde to bee 
Septemb 5°, 1616 Comaunded 
GopFREY GooDMA. 


Mr, Quaritch’s most valuable Possession. 


“ HIS,” said Mr. Quaritch, in answer to a recent interviewer, 

“is what I at present consider my most precious posses- 
sion,” and he proceeded to show me not the original—for that is too 
frail and precious—but one of the forty remaining copies of one 
hundred reproduced by photography of the Spanish letter in which 
Columbus announced the discovery of America—a work which, to 
use Mr. Quaritch’s words, “‘ must henceforth rank as the first item in 
the bibliography of Americana.” The letter is addressed to the 
Comptroller of Aragon. Though written by Columbus, who was, be 
it remembered, an Italian, in somewhat foreign Castilian Spanish, it 
was printed by a Castilian compositor, and thus shows curiously 
interesting peculiarities of spelling. Being suppressed in Spain, the 
text was lost until 1852, when a small quarto containing it was be- 
queathed to the Ambrosian Library in Milan. Until a few months 
ago, when the copy at present in Mr. Quaritch’s possession was dis- 
covered in Spain, the Ambrosian quarto enjoyed the reputation of 
peing unique. Mr. Quaritch values his copy at £1,600. 





A Publisher’s Feu esprit. 


HE following, which is self-explanatory, is the latest work of 
that versatile author-publisher, Mr. Andrew W. Tuer :—“ A 


THE 
UNREPENTANT 
PUBLISHER ! 


fat keen-eyed little frowze, whose outward dilapidation suggests a 
country cousin’s cast-off clothing dragged through London mire, 
nests somewhere amongst the chimney-pots of The Leadenhall Press 
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in London City, In twittered sparrow-talk, he let out the other day 
that a Piratical Publisher [capital P’s please] means taking advantage 
of a book in hand—he has tried before and failed—entitled 
“London City,” to extort blood money. The brute intends fore- 
stalling it with a few pages put together by a Grub Street Scribbler, 
and registering the title, which he audaciously proposes selling for 
much gold to its rightful owners. But the rightful owners promptly 
get even by rushing out this tome* and securing the title by prior 
registration. It may be asked, why not be content with registering 
the title only? Because, gentle and curious reader, a righteously 
protective law elects that a complete edition—defined by a legal 
luminary as five hundred copies—of a book must be ready for sale 
(that is published in the fullest sense of the word) defore registration 
is valid. May this sinful publisher be tormented by the wicked 
author with worthless manuscripts; may his shirt be buttonless ; 
may he frizzle on hot toast all his days; and at last may he so 
unfeignedly repent his nasty dirty evil doings as just to escape by 
the skin of his teeth the awful fate reserved for human scum. 


“AMEN.” 


* “London City,” by W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 





The Story of Monsieur Oufle. 


Sel0 superstition (with the single exception, perhaps, of that 

@| of witchcraft) exercised a more powerful influence over the 

a4) popular mind throughout all Continental countries, from 

the Middle Ages down to a comparatively recent period, than the 
wehr- (or were) wolf superstition—a superstition the cardinal tenet 
of which taught the transformation of the human species into that 
of the beasts of the field—particularly the wolf and the bear. 
Nowhere did this weird superstition succeed in winning so many 
converts as in France and Germany—the annals of both countries 
being simply disfigured with the records of the cruel persecutions 
and frightful tortures which the secular arm inflicted upon the many 
misguided individuals who not only believed but avowed themselves 
wehr-wolves. But as Cervantes’ entertaining fiction “ Don Quixote” 
may be said to have contributed in no small degree to the discomfiture 
of knight-errantry, so the Abbé Bordelon’s whimsical romance now 
utterly forgotten, entitled the “ History of the Ridiculous Extrava- 
gancies of Monsieur Oufle,” may have contributed to the overthrow 
of some of those extraordinary hallucinations (the wehr-wolf in- 
cluded) which had retained their hold on the minds of men from 
time immemorial. How or under what circumstances the worthy 
Abbé, one of the most exemplary divines which the seventeenth 
century gave to the Gallican Church, came to pen this work, we 
have now no means of ascertaining. The probability is that he 
found many of the superstitions which he so trenchantly exposes 
deeply rooted in the minds of those to whom he ministered in holy 
things, and that in the leisure afforded him from studies of a graver 
nature he composed the treatise with the laudable object of hasten- 
ing their eradication. But be this as it may, one fact is patent—the 
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work was completed, printed, and published in France during the 
opening years of the eighteenth century and achieved immense 
success, running through several editions ; but as its merits, unfor- 
tunately, great as they are, failed to secure for it a place on the 
category of those books which no gentleman’s library should be 
without, the reader will not be surprised to learn that it has long 
enjoyed the dust and silence of the upper shelf. 

But before we go any further, it may be as well to say a few 
words about the author, Laurent Bordelon. Concerning him little 
more is known beyond the fact that he was born at Bourges in 1653, 
that he graduated in the faculty of theology at one of the French 
universities, and that he became tutor to the president of Lubert, 
at whose residence he died on the 6th of April, 1730. Bordelon 
devoted himself to authorship very early in life, and produced a 
large number of works, which he used to say jocosely were “sés 
péchés mortels—dont le public fait la penitence.” Of himself he 
was accustomed to confess that he was fully aware that he was a 
bad writer, but that he was nevertheless an honest man; but the 
truth is that he underrated his own powers, which were of no ordinary 
kind. So much, then, for the author. Now for the book itself, which, 
as we have just said, was written with the avowed object of dis- 
abusing the credulous and ignorant of their belief in wehr-wolves, 
witches, hobgoblins, elves, fairies, and other delightful creatures 
pertaining to the region of what our neighbours beyond the Tweed 
term “the uncanny”; and for the benefit of those interested in old- 
time literature we will endeavour to furnish, in the limited space at 
our disposal, a brief outline of the ridiculous story narrating the first 
adventure which befell M. Oufle, remarking at the outset that the 
name of the hero constitutes an anagram, 7.e. Oufle=/e fou=the fool ! 

Long ago there lived in a certain city of a certain department of 
France a wealthy, superstitious gentleman named Oufle, who was 
never so happy as when studying books embodying the gros and 
cons of whatever related to magic, charms, apparitions, and divina- 
tion, in the solitude of his library. Madam Oufle was the exact 
reverse of him, and was the last in the world on whom anything of 
the kind would make the slightest impression. Monsieur’s eldest 
son Doudou was an abbé of the church, and he also was very 
superstitious ; his younger son Sansugne and his eldest daughter 
Camile, the youngest Razine, his brother Noncrede, were all more 
or less superstitious. Now M. Oufle, despite his deep attachment to 
the occult sciences, enjoyed the enviable reputation among his friends 
and neighbours of being what is commonly understood by the 
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epithet of “a jolly good fellow”—a kind husband—a lenient parent 

—an excellent master, and a staunch friend—a man whom nothing 
pleased better than to gather a numerous company around his board 
and to set before them the good things of this life. 

Now it happened that on one of the days of the Carnival, that 
M. Oufle more suo entertained his family and friends at supper. A 
very enjoyable evening they had, and towards the witching hour the 
party broke up mutually gratified and improved, after the usual 
(and in this case more than usual) complement of kissing, hugging, 
and hand-shaking. Madame Oufle departed with her maid to her 
chamber, leaving Monsieur uncommonly wide-awake and excited 
in the drawing-room. The young folks withdrew each to their own 
apartments, the domestics retired to rest, and the house regained its 
wonted tranquillity. Feeling no inclination to follow suit just yet 
awhile, Monsieur Oufle began wandering about the house, and while 
doing so, the thought suddenly struck him that he ought to satisfy 
himself as to whether his eldest son was in the fairyland of dreams 
or not. [It is here deemed necessary to explain that the young 
hopeful, in utter defiance of the parental admonitions, had skipped 
out of a back door, just as the guests were preparing to take their 
departure, and was at that identical moment enjoying himself 
immensely at a masquerade at the house of one of his young friends 
a short distance off.] Upstairs, therefore, M. Oufle bent his steps, 
at the imminent peril of coming to grief at every turn of the stair- 
case, as he was far from steady, and, entering his son’s chamber, 
found to his astonishment that the bird had flown, divers extra- 
ordinary masquerade dresses scattered in profusion upon the floor 
plainly indicating whither he had flown. “ Well,” muttered M. Oufle 
as he turned to go down again, “boys, I suppose, will be boys—— 
Ha! ha! What’s this?” he exclaimed, picking up off the floor 
a huge bearskin which had been so ingeniously contrived by the 
maker, that the person who arrayed himself in it was completely 
encased from head to toe, and presented for all the world the 
appearance of a grisly bear just escaped from its forest den. 
‘“‘ Exactly the very thing,” continued M. Oufle. ‘“ Madam is ever- 
lastingly opposing my belief in wehr-wolves ; lo, here am I furnished 
with the means of exposing her belief. I will put it on, proceed to 
her chamber, thoroughly well frighten her, and then perhaps she 
will believe.” Suiting the action to the word, he clothed himself 
in the bearskin, and having done so, stole on tip-toe to the door of 
Madame Oufle’s apartment, and applied his ear to the key-hole. 
Now just at that very moment Madame Oufle was soundly rating 
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her maid, so that M. Oufle deemed it wise to wait for a more suitable 
opportunity. Straightway he proceeded to the library, and as he 
knew not how long it would be before his wife would be likely to 
be disengaged, he took down from the shelf the first book that came 
to hand, which happened to be the learned Bodin’s celebrated treatise 
entitled “ Demonomania.” Esconcing himself, just as he was, in 
an easy-chair by the stove, M. Oufle opened the volume of ancient 
and forgotten lore, at the part, curiously enough, wherein the author 
discourses of wehr-wolves, and found the subject so entrancing that 
he devoured page after page with breathless interest. After a 
while he not only fell asleep, but snored heavily. 

Meanwhile Madame Oufle had dismissed her maid, and sought 
her couch. . Before the maid retired to rest she suddenly remem- 
bered that the back-door remained unfastened, and so, taking a 
lighted candle in her hand, she went downstairs. On the way down 
she noticed the library door ajar, and a light streaming thence, and 
wondering what it meant, pushed open the door and peeped in. 

“ Sanctissima /” she yelled, as her eyes fell upon the grisly, snoring 
bear,esconced in the armchair, dropping in her fright at the same time 
the candlestick, and rushing headlong from the room. The piercing 
screams awoke M. Oufle with a start, and brought him to his feet. 
Straight before him on the wall hung a long mirror which reflected 
his person to a nicety. Dazed for the time being, with tales of 
wehr-wolves, lycanthrophy, and Heaven only knows what coursing 
through his brain, is it any wonder that he came to the conclusion 
that he was under a spell. Yes, there could not be a shadow of a 
doubt of it! He was a wehr-wolf!! 

An uncontrollable desire to rush headlong into the street now 
took possession of M. Oufle, to bite also, and to put into practice 
whatever he had read that wehr-wolves were in the habit of doing. 
With a frightful howl he ran to the street-door, burst it open, and 
rushed out. As he was a tall, bulky, robust full-chested man, 
naturally possessed of a loud, strong, and thundering voice, it is not 
surprising that his howls made the night hideous, nor that when the 
ear heard him then it feared him. Rushing along, M. Oufle beheld 
a company of waits serenading a handsome young sempstress, at 
the expense of a fine gentleman who was violently in love with her. 
He, while the symphony was being played, stood beneath her window 
wrapped up in a cloak, hoping that his mistress would give some 
token of her satisfaction with the performance. We can imagine 
that the howlings of M. Oufle not only made “the chilled blood 
run cold in every vein;” we can also well imagine that the 
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scrolls. They listened to discover whence the sound proceeded, and 
as M. Oufle howled yet louder and approached nearer to them, they 
of course took him to be what he fancied himself to be—and never 
were seen such a company of /ight-heeded musicians ! 

Pursuing the even tenor of his way, M. Oufle encountered in a 
street four young fellows, just let loose from the-slavery of university 
life, coming out of a tavern, where they had emptied more bottles 
than their empty heads were able to bear, and consequently were ripe 
for anything in the shape of mischief. They had already acquitted 
themselves well—wonderfully well considering—by feloniously 
obtaining possession of sundry bell-ropes and knockers, by removing 
buttresses, smashing stone benches and bulks, making barricades 
with thick chains at the corners of streets, and other exploits far too 
numerous to mention. While they were recounting to each other 
their feats and adventures with many infallible proofs, M. Oufle 
drew near, with a terrific howl. Not greater was “the wild surmise ” 
with which, if the poet Keats is to be believed, “ Stout Cortes with 
all his men” first gazed upon the peak of Darien, than that with 
which these gallant youths now stared at each other. They stood 
rooted to the spot. But as the odious wehr-wolf drew nearer, fright 
lent them wings—though it is to be regretted that their leader should 
have exercised such contempt for veracity, as to break his sword in 
two next morning before leaving home, in order that additional zest 
might be lent to the narration of hand-to-hand combat with the beast 
to the silly clowns in the neighbourhood, and in attestation of the 
brave manner in which he had defended his person against the 
attacks of the wehr-wolf. . 

M. Oufle having ran through seven streets, suddenly paused to 
rest himself before a house, in which card-playing was running very 
high. As soon as he had recovered his breath, he began to lift up 
his voice and howl, with the result that deep play simultaneously 
ceased. As the howl continued, and stopped the progress of the 
gaming, one of the sharpers bounded out of the house, sword in 
hand, for the purpose of repelling the Monster. But the very sight 
of it proved enough for him. He darted in far quicker than he 
came out, fastened the door with all the bolts he could find, and 
then sat down on the stairs to recover himself. Meanwhile M. 
Oufle took himself off, and when the sharper perceived that the 
howling had ceased, he lost no time in ascending to the gaming 
chamber, and favoured the company with a long and farticudarly 
minute account of his desperate encounter with the monster; not 


musicians made a pause which was certainly not denoted on their 
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omitting, of course, to direct their attention to the blood issuing out 
o° a wound which he declared he had received from the creature’s 
jaw, but which he had inflicted upon himself in the precipitation 
with which he closed the door. It is unnecessary to remark that he 
received their warmest sympathy and commendation. 

M. Oufle was not yet disillusioned, and consequently could not 
desist from his vagaries. Before long he found himself in the 
principal street of the city, just as a gentleman of high degree in a 
post-chaise guarded by two horsemen drove past. The effect was 
extraordinary. Both horses on beholding him took fright, and flew 
upon their hind legs, pitching their riders into the kennel. The 
gentleman of quality alighted, and made the best of his way on 
foot. The wehr-wolf set himself to the task of frightening the fallen 
horsemen, by howling a chant of victory, while the horses, taking the 
bit between their teeth, galloped off. The horsemen seeing this, 
quickly gained possession of their legs and bolted, hotly pursued by 
M. Oufle, raging horribly. It would need the pen of a Special 
Correspondent to describe what followed. Suffice it to say that 
M. Oufle pursued his victims into an alley which they found open, 
and shut the door after them. M. Oufle’s attempts to shatter the 
door proving futile, he vented his spleen by a most appalling howl, 
so appalling indeed as to cause an infinite number of night-caps and 
coifs to appear at the windows, and innumerable hands to hold out 
candles in order to see what the cause of it could be. It is needless 
to say that when the eyes in the said heads beheld the object, they 
speedily withdrew. But M. Oufle considering that he had given 
sufficient alarm in this quarter, went in quest of another. Before 
he had gone many yards he beheld three ruffians in the very act of 
robbing a poor tailor. M. Oufle howled as usual ; and it is gratifying 
to record that neither the sturdy rascals nor their victim stayed to 
hear him howl a second time. All took to their heels and fled, 
M. Oufle bringing up the rear. Anon, a coach containing three 
passengers (masqueraders, in fact) hove into sight. The coachman 
coach, and horses were all of the same stamp—that is to say, they 
were of the worst stamp. Though lashed incessantly, the horses 
refused to budge an inch. The cause may be easily divined. They 
had caught sight of the fiend, and were quaking for very fear. The 
fares, ignorant of this, began to upbraid the poor coachman for not 
proceeding. He, exasperated, called upon them to drive away the 
Devil that was before him, if they were desirous of going any further. 
Hereupon one of the masquers popped his head out of one of the 
carriage windows, to see if it really was the Devil. Not quite 
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satisfied, the masquer opened the coach-door, jumped out, and 
approaching the wehr-wolf, flung himself upon him, but so tenderly 
that showed he was extremely afraid of hurting him. This done 
he shouted to his companions to come to his assistance, assuring 
them that there was nothing to fear. Up, therefore, they ran, and 
seizing the wehr-wolf carried him bodily off to the coach. Who was 
this brave fellow? None other than M. Oufle’s own son Sansugne, 
who, not doubting that it was his father, because he knew his dress, 
and was entirely convinced of it when he beheld him in the moon- 
light, had thought of nothing but carrying home and putting him 
to rest, of which he stood sorely in need. He of course fully 
acquainted his friends with the circumstances, M. Oufle’s penchant 
for the study of the occult, and so forth. They pitying both father 
and son, offered to render their assistance in bringing him round. 
Off they drove, and on arriving at the house the affectionate 
Sansugne lost no time in carrying his father to his chamber, and 
putting him to bed, where he slept very quietly for the space of 
twelve hours, and when he awoke appeared not as a wehr-wolf, but 
asaman. Sansugne dutifully did what in him lay meanwhile in the 
matter to take necessary precautions that his father’s extraordinary 
adventures should not get wind, and that no one in the family 
besides himself should become in the least acquainted with the 
wonders of that memorable night. In this he fully succeeded. 

How many reports spread abroad for days in the city respecting 
the appearance of the wehr-wolf, to how many apocryphal stories 
and downright lying its appearance gave birth, how many people 
declared that they had seen it dragging after it chains of prodigious 
thickness and length, how many declared that the fiend was so tall 
of stature that it almost reached the first story of their houses, it 
would be both tedious and unprofitable to enumerate, and therefore 
we shall not attempt it, but leave it to the imagination of the reader. 

And the rest of the fancied transformations and hallucination of 
M. Oufle, and all the fooleries that he did, are they not written in 
the book of the chronicles of “The Ridiculous Extravagancies of 
Monsieur Oufle” written by the Abbé Bordelon, and published at 
Paris in 1711? W. C. SYDNEY. 











MISCELLANEA. 


Fox’s “ Acts and Monuments.” 


HE very popular books of one century or pericd are nearly 
invariably the rarities of another. Fox’s “ Actes and Monu- 
ments” is one of these, and there is no copy known that has come 
down to us in a perfect state of the edition of 1563, though this may 
partly be due to the fact that some of the illustrations were printed 
separately from the book to be afterwards stuck in. There is no 
perfect copy at the British Museum, the Bodleian, or the Cambridge 
Library, and since it is always the first and last leaves that are miss- 
ing, it is next to impossible to make a perfect copy by taking wanting 
portions from others. The Huth copy, however, is perfect, but only 
one, or perhaps two, others are known. 


The Golden Ink of Classic Greece. 


CCORDING to the Roman naturalist, Pliny, and other authors, 
the basis of the ink used by ancient writers was formed of 
lampblack, or the black taken from burnt ivory and soot from fur- 


naces and baths. Some have also supposed that the black liquor 
which the cuttlefish yields was frequently employed. One thing is 
certain, that whatever were the component ingredients, from the 
blackness and solidity in the most ancient manuscripts, from an ink- 
stand found at Herculaneum, in which the ink appears as thick as 
oil, and from chemical analysis, the ink of antiquity was much more 
opaque, as well as encaustic, than that which is used in modern 
times. Inks of different colours were much in vogue. Red, purple, 
blue, and gold and silver inks were the principal varieties. The red 
was made from vermilion, cinnabar, and carmine; the purple from 
the murex, one kind of which, called the purple encaustic, was 
appropriated to the exclusive use of the emperors. Golden ink was 
much more popular among the Greeks than among the Romans. 
During the middle or dark ages the manufacture both of it and of 
silver ink was an extensive and lucrative branch of trade, and the 
illuminated manuscripts which remain are a striking proof of the high 
degree of perfection to which the art was carried. The making of 
the inks themselves was a distinct business, and another connected 
with it, and to which it owed its origin, was that of inscribing the 
titles, capitals as well as emphatic words, in coloured and gold and 
silver inks. 





The History of ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine.” 


IV.—Its PUBLISHERS AND EpiTors. 


OR nearly a century after its commencement there was 
| scarcely any editor of the Gentleman's Magazine in the 
™ modern sense of theterm. The printer, who was generally 
the publisher and proprietor, was the directing genius of the publica- 
tion, and took an immediate interest in deciding what should appear 
and what should be omitted. He rarely supplied anything original, 
and depended, in fact, almost entirely for “ copy” upon the favours 
of his correspondents, and upon his own scissors. Indeed, John 
Nichols was the first editor who evinced any sense of proportion, or 
tact, in conducting a magazine. Possibly, however, his predecessors 
had a much better idea of what was saleable during the earlier part 
of the last century than it is possible for us to form under the greatly 
altered and improved circumstances and conditions of to-day. That 
they did know, and that they supplied this want, the continued and 
flourishing existence of the Gentleman’s Magazine affords the most 
emphatic and conclusive proof. That it was a valuable property 
from a commercial point of view within a quarter of a century of its 
appearance, may be gathered from the fact that on January 1, 1755, 
one twelfth share was sold to F, Newbery by D. Henry and R. Cave 
for £333 6s. 8d. It is rather remarkable that, although this share 
was bought in 1755, it was not until twenty-one years afterwards (7c. 
1776) that Newbery’s name appeared on the title-page of the volume. 
In all probability it appeared on the monthly cover. F Newbery’s 
name gave place to that of Elizabeth Newbery in 1780, and con- 
tinued until 1800, when it was substituted for that of her successor— 
J. Harris. 
45 
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The principal proprietors from 1731 to 1868 were as follows, the 
dates indicating the last issue on which the particular imprint 
appeared :— 


Epwarp Cave, Dec., 1753. 

D. Henry and R. Cave, Jan., 1754. 
D. Henry, March, 1760. 

J. NicHots and D. Henry, Dec., 1792. 
J. NICHOLS, July, 1800. 

NicHo.ts & Son, March, 1812. 
NICHOLS, Son, & BENTLEY, 1817. 
NicHOoLs & Son, Dec., 1826. 

J. B. NicHots & Son, and PICKERING, June, 1856. 
J. H. & J. PARKER, Dec., 1865. 
Brappury & Evans, May, 1870. 


The first thorough re-casting of the magazine was not made until 
the commencement of the second series—January, 1834. But, with 
the conservatism of age, the change was not by any means thorough. 
It was still primarily the vehicle of the antiquary, and, we might also 
say, of the faddist. The scope of the new series is indicated in the 
enumeration of the following eight reasons why it should be sup- 
ported. It promised: 1, an early review of all publications of 
standard interest and character, and shorter critical notices; 2, dis- 
sertations on Natural History, illustrious characters, language, 
literary annals and original letters; 3, antiquities and architecture ; 
4, retrospective review, or notices of old books and early literature ; 
5, obituary notices of eminent persons ; 6, accounts of the transac- 
tions of societies ; 7, records of passing events; and 8, illustrations 
of interesting places. Minor alterations were again effected when 
the third series began—July, 1856, and again at the commencement 
of the fourth series in January, 1866. In 1783 it was enlarged, and 
from this time onward each year’s issues were divided into two 
volumes. 

It is, as we have already pointed out, difficult to separate the pub- 
lisher from the editor of the magazine for the first seventy odd years 
of its existence. Cave, as the projector, had a more intimate con- 
nection with the editorial management than any of his successors 
until John Nichols appeared on the scene. Cave, according to Sir 
John Hawkins (“‘ Life of Johnson,” p. 45), “had few of those quali- 
ties that constitute the character of urbanity. Upon the first approach 
of a stranger his practice was to continue sitting, and for a few 
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minutes to continue silent. If at any time he was inclined to begin 
the discourse, it was generally by putting a leaf of the magazine then 
in the press into the hands of the visitor and asking his opinion on 
it.” The same writer also gives us the amusing picture of Cave 
taking Johnson to a public-house and introducing him to a distin- 
guished contributor named Browne, who was found sitting at the 
upper end of a long table and in a cloud of tobacco smoke ! 

David Henry (1710-1792), who married Cave’s sister, and who 
ultimately became owner of the magazine, was a man of some intel- 
lectual attainments, and, besides establishing and conducting a 
printing business and a newspaper at Reading, published in 1772 the 
result of his agricultural experiences in “The Complete English 
Farmer.” He also compiled three volumes out of four of “An His- 
torical Account of all the Voyages round the World, performed by 
English Navigators ” (1774). 

The history of the Gentleman’s may be classified roughly into 
three sections—the ancient, the medizval, and the modern. The 
second division commenced with John Nichols (1744-1826), the 
“ literary printer,” at the head of affairs. He obtained a share in 
the magazine in 1778, and acted thenceforward as editor until his 
death, which occurred on November 26, 1826. The Gentleman's 
Magazine, up to and including the Nichols régime, appealed to 
middle-class people, who, indeed, formed its principal contributors. 
Amid much that is of permanent value there is a tremendous amount 
of desperately foolish reading, on every topic. An attempt, under 
the editorship of Mr. Gomme, has been made to sift and separate 
the grain from the chaff in “The Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. Of this remarkable ‘‘ mixture,” 
Southey, writing in 1804, says: ‘‘I have begun to take in here at 
Keswick the Gentleman’s Magazine, alias Oldwomania, to enlighten 
a Portuguese student among the mountains; it does amuse me by 
its exquisite inanity, and the glorious and intense stupidity of its 
correspondents ; it is, in truth, a disgrace to the age and the country.” 

The Rev. John Mitford was the first educated editor of the maga- 
zine. He appears to have twice occupied this position from 1834 to 
1850, and a sketch of his life is published in the issue for July, 1859. 
Of this amiable and distinguished writer Mrs. Houstoun has pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘Sylvanus Redivivus,”* some interesting 
reminiscences, along with others of her father, Edward Jesse. Un- 
fortunately this book is absolutely without any chronological or other 
data, and Mitford’s connection with the magazine is only incidentally 


* Sampson, Low & Co., 1889. 
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spoken of. From 1850 to 1856, when it passed out of the hands of 
Messrs. Nichols, the editing was done by John Gough Nichols, who 
was a grandson of John Nichols “the first.” From July, 1856, to 
December, 1865, it was edited by the late J. H. Parker. 

When Messrs. Bradbury and Evans became proprietors of the 
magazine it was published at a half-crown, and Mr. E. Walford was 
editor from January, 1866, until May, 1868. During this period its 
circulation fluctuated between 750 and 1000 copies per month. 
With the commencement of the new series at a shilling the circula- 
tion made a bound up to 8000. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton may be regarded as the modern editor of the 
Magazine. In 1868 Mr. Hatton, who was writing novels and editing 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal, which he had raised to prosperity and 
of which he had become the proprietor, had a call to the metropolis, 
and on the advice of his friend Mark Lemon went to Whitefriars to 
edit the Gentleman's Magazine. To his pretty house at Lansdowne, 
Worcester, he added the London link of chambers in Bedford Street ; 
and once a month went to town to bring out the magazine which, 
oddly enough, Dr. Johnson had gone up from the same district to 
help in the days of Cave. 

Mr. Hatton, with the practical advice and assistance of the printer, 
Mr. W. E. Bradbury, proceeded to modernize the publication, re- 
noving, as it were, Sylvanus Urban’s wig and sword, his buckled 
shoes and his ancient coat, and dressing him in the style of the 
time, taking away none of his high characteristics, but doing for him 
just what Cave would have done had he been called back to earth 
to keep up the position cf his magazine. Cave had a keen eye for 
the public taste and demands, and would no doubt, had he lived, 
have advanced his pages with the changes of the time. Mr. Hatton 
commissioned John Leighton, the book illustrator, to design a new 
cover, which suggested the character of the new series—it was a 
beautifully designed border with incidents and portraits in medallions. 
There were Cave and Johnson at the top with the date of the first 
number of the magazine, and at the bottom the Houses of Parliament. 
Right and left the Row and the hunting-field were suggested, with 
smaller vignettes of cricket, croquet, shooting, boating, music, drama, 
and quaint details that required looking into, betokening that the 
editor meant to cover the whole interests of the life of an English 
gentleman—which of course did not leave the lady outside the 
literary pale. The price was reduced to a shilling. Mr. Hatton 
elected to have a staff of regular writers upon whom he might depend 
for his leading matter, and in most cases he commissioned the 
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articles he required from month to month. The printers and pub- 
lishers were enabled through Punch and their other publications to 
materially aid Mr. Hatton in this policy ; and he surrounded himself 
with regular contributors, who included Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, 
Mark Lemon, William Sawyer, Willert Beale, H. H. Dixon (H. H. 
D.), Blanchard Jerrold, thus covering sport, music, drama, politics, 
and art. The first number was a great success. It opened with an 
editorial preface after the manner (only much better done) of the old 
style, written by Mr. Shirley Brooks. The preface was maintained 
throughout Mr. Hatton’s reign—each half-yearly introduction being 
from his pen. It was an excellent idea to secure Mr. Shirley Brooks 
for the opening preface. He also wrote in the first number “ Two 
of Our Old Subscribers.” “ Court Costume ” (signed Luke Limner), 
which led to a reform of some importance in dress, was from the pen 
of John Leighton. “Among the Pictures” was by Tom Taylor. 
“Music in Vanity Fair” was written by Walter Maynard (Willert 
Beale), who had just published a chatty book of reminiscences en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Enterprising Impressario.” ‘ Lord George Bentinck ; a 
Stable Fragment,” was by Dixon, the well-known author of “ Pink 
and Scarlet” and other volumes on English sports and pastimes. 
“Croquet,” then becoming a national game, was by “ Cavendish,” 
illustrated by John Leighton. There was at the end of the volume 
“Notes and Incidents” and “Correspondence,” contributed by various 
hands. The fiction consisted of a serial story, which was a collabo- 
ration called “ Not in Society,” and the opening of a short tale by the 
editor, entitled “The Memorial Window.” The magazine was 
heartily received by the press, and the first number was celebrated 
by a dinner given at the Crystal Palace by Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans, under the presidency of Mr. W. E. Bradbury. Among those 
present were Mark Lemon, Tom Taylor, John Leighton, F. C. 
Burnand, John Tenniell, Percival Leigh, Shirley Brooks, Willert 
Beale, Fred Evans, “ Ponny” Mayhew, the Messrs. Agnew, and 
other gentlemen well known in the literary and art world. There 
were several toasts, including the old magazine and the new editor, 
and at night no more genial party ever watched the fireworks from 
the terrace of the palace than the party from Whitefriars. Partner- 
ship changes after a year or two pushed the magazine into other 
hands. Mr. Hatton accompanied it to Messrs. Allen, and afterwards 
to Messrs. Grant & Co., with whom he left it at the end of 1873, 
having conducted it over five years, during which time he contributed 
to its pages the very successful novels of ‘‘ Christopher Kennick,” 
“ Clytie,” “The Valley of Poppies,” and “Stranger than Fiction,” 
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afterwards called “In the Lap of Fortune.” Many anonymous 
articles were also from his pen, Mr. Gowing lending him useful 
assistance in the concluding notes, which were always an interesting 
feature of the magazine. During Mr. Hatton’s editorship, among 
the leading fiction were ‘‘ By Order of the King,” Victor Hugo’s 
“L’Homme qui Rit” (illustrated by Fildes), “Satanella,” by White 
Melville, “‘ Malvina,” by Sutherland Edwards, “The Christian Vaga- 
bond,”’ by Blanchard Jerrold, ‘‘ Will he Escape,” by Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Mr. Hatton introduced to the English public Joaquin 
Miller as a poet, and in the Gentleman's first appeared more than one 
of the most important works of the poet of the Sierras. The cha- 
racter of the magazine as a publication of current interest was 
maintained by some of the best writers of the time on subjects of 
immediate and general interest. 

The British Museum catalogue states that Mr. Joseph Knight was 
at one time editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine; but this statement 
is likely to convey an erroneous impression. Mr. Knight’s functions 
were purely nominal, and he soon dropped the public distinction. 
Mr. Knight, however, is the writer of the notes which appear over 
the signature of Sylvanus Urban. Messrs. Chatto & Windus inform 
the writer that the present editor’s name is private, but from a notice 
of the July issue in the Pa// Mal/ of July 4 last, it would be assumed 
that Mr. E. Walford was once more editor. 


W. RoBERTS. 





Coverdale’s Bible. 


eo R. SIDNEY LEE, in his exhaustivesketch of Grafton, the pub- 

| lisher, in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” gives an 

&.5) interesting account of the appearance of Coverdale’s Bible :— 
“In 1537 Grafton, in association with a fellow-merchant, Edward 
Whitchurch, caused a modification of Coverdale’s translation to be 
printed, probably by Jacob van Meteran, at Antwerp. The title- 
page assigned the translation to Thomas Matthews, who signed the 


dedication to Henry VIII., and it is usually known as Matthews’s 
Bible. But Matthews was the pseudonym of John Rogers, the 
editor. No printer’s name or place is given in the book itself. On 
13 Aug., 1537, Grafton sent a copy to Archbishop Cranmer, and on 
28 Aug. he presented six others to Cromwell. He thanked Cromwell 
for having moved the king to license the work, and pressed for a new 
license under the privy seal to prevent others underselling him. 
He had fifteen hundred copies to dispose of. His signature ran 
‘Richard Grafton, grocer.’ The encouragement he received was 
so great that in May, 1858, he proceeded to Paris to reprint the 
English Bible at the press of Francois Regnault. Coverdale, and 
probably Whitchurch, accompanied him. In November, 1538, 
Coverdale’s corrected English translation of the New Testament, 
with the Latin text, was ‘ prynted in Paris by Fraunces Regnault ... 
for Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, cytezens of London,’ 
with a dedication to Cromwell. This is the earliest book bearing 
Grafton’s name. But Grafton and Whitchurch chiefly concentrated 
their attention on the folio Bible, known as ‘the Great Bible” A 
license to print the book in Paris had been obtained at Henry 
VIII.’s request from Francis I. Bonner, then English ambassador 
in Paris, gave Grafton every assistance. Coverdale was assiduous 
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in correcting the proofs. When the work was almost completed the 
officers of the inquisition raised a charge of heresy. An order was 
issued by the French Government, 13 December, 1538, stopping the 
work and forfeiting the presses and type. Grafton escaped hastily 
to England. Many printed sheets were destroyed by the French 
authorities, but the presses and the types were afterwards purchased 
by Cromwell and brought to England. There the work was com- 
pleted and published in 1539. Grafton and Whitchurch appear as 
the printers, but no place is mentioned. A London haberdasher, 
named Anthony Marler, shared with them the pecuniary risk. The 
price was fixed at 10s. a copy unbound, and 12s. bound. The 
engraved title-page is ascribed to Holbein. A royal proclamation 
ordered every parish to purchase a copy before the Feast of All 
Hallow's, 1540. A second edition, with a ‘ prologue’ by Cranmer, 
appeared in April, 1540. Half the edition seems printed by Grafton, 
and bears his name as printer. Whitchurch printed the other half. 
The third, fourth, and fifth editions (July, 1540, November, 1540, 
and May, 1541) in the British Museum bear Whitchurch’s imprint 
only. Some copies of the six and seventh editions (November and 
December, 1541) were issued by Grafton alone. Grafton printed 
the great Bible for the last time in 4to in 1553. A New Testament 
in English after Erasmus’s text appeared in 1540 with the imprint of 
both Grafton and Whitchurch, but the Psalter in both Latin and 
English was printed in the same year in London by Grafton alone. 
‘The Prymer,’ in both English and Latin (1540), was ‘printed in the 
House late the Graye Freers, by Rychard Grafton and Edward 
Whytchurch.’ Grafton’s earliest official publication was a procla- 
mation printed jointly with Whitchurch, dated 6 May, 1541, directing 
the ‘Great Bible’ ‘to be read in euery church.’”’ 

[A brief reference to, and a reduced facsimile of the title-page of, 
Coverdale’s Bible appeared in the last volume of THE Bookworm, 
pp. 81-84.—Ep.] 





Three Books on Spanish America. 


N the April number of the Bookworm (pp. 143-147) we 

described three early printed books in South America, and 
gave a reduced facsimile of the title-page of each work. Of equal 
rarity and interest are the three books, also dealing with Spanish 
America, of which we now place a brief account before our readers. 
In point of age Vasco de Puga’s “ Provisides cedulas Instruciones 
de su magestad,” 1563, takes the precedence. This extremely rare 
Body of Laws relating to the Indies is known as Puga’s “ Cedu- 
lario,” being collected by Vasco de Puga, “ Oydor” of the Royal 
Audience of the Indies. It is the first attempt at a “‘ Recopilacion,” 
or Collection. There is, according to Mr. Quaritch, probably only 
one absolutely perfect copy of this book in existence, and this is, 
we believe, now in the Broadway store of Mr. W. J. Bouton, 
New York. The folios run from 1 to 213, including the title, 
which is numbered in, and five folios at end. The British Museum 
copy (Grenville Library) is imperfect ; it wants the first leaf, whilst 
folio 128 is mutilated, and the book worm-eaten generally. It 
is printed in Gothic type, with woodcut capitals. It was issued 
at Mexico by Pedro Ocharte, who is perhaps best known as the 
publisher of the first printed grammar of the Aztec tongue, by 
Molina. 

Very rare, although not nearly so valuable from a commercial 
point of view, is the “ Regimiento de WNavegacion” (1606), of 
Andres Garcia de Cespedes. .It was published at Madrid by the 
well-known bookseller-printer, Juan de la Cuesta, who issued, also 
in the same year, Garcia’s little-known, “Libro de Instrumentos 
nuevos de Geometria”—a quarto of 68 folios, dedicated to the 
Archduke Albert, Count of Flanders, Duke of Brabant, &c. The 
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same publisher is also noteworthy from the fact that he issued the 
third edition of the famous “ Romancero General,” in 1604, and an 
edition of the second part of Lope de Vega’s “‘ Comedias,” in 1618, 
in the preface to which he says he paid Espinal a hundred golden 


ones defn IDR 
ati Sadie cotabes 


crowns for the “Escudero Marcos de Obregon,” but that he 
suffered much in the sale of it, the ‘“‘ Araucana,” and other books 
that he enumerates, by the reprints of piratical booksellers. The 
“ Regimento” is a small folio, with a number of woodcuts and 
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figures. It is divided into two parts, the first consisting of 114 
folios, and the second being continuously paged, brings the number 
up to 184. The second part is especially interesting, containing as 
it does some curious documents relating to the dispute with 


Portugal about the line of demarcation of the Spanish and Portuguese 
dominions in America, which was a subject of strife between the 
two nations for over two hundred years. Of the author or compiler 
himself scarcely anything is known, and in several Spanish 
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biographical works which we have consulted, his name is entirely 
omitted. A namesake, Gregorio Garcia (1554-1627), who lived in 
Peru for nine years as a missionary, was publishing books on the 
“nuevo mundo ” contemporaneously with Cespedes. 


The third book to which we shall allude is the least rarest, and 
perhaps the best known in this country, chiefly owing to the fact 
that it has been translated into English. The “ Norte de la Con- 
tratacion de las Indias Occidentales,” by Josef de Veitia Linage 
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(Sevilla, 1671-72), is a beautifully printed quarto, divided into two 
parts, the first consisting of 299 pages, and the second of 269, 
exclusive of preliminary matter, and the elaborate “indice de las 
materias que en estos dos libros.” In addition to the licenses, 
there are two poems to the author, the last couplet of one running 
thus :— 
** Que a quel Linage de Norte, 
Este Norte de LINAGE.” 


The printer, Juan Francisco de Blas, describes himself as 
“Impressor mayor de dicha Ciudad.” The British Museum copy 
is on large paper. This work was done into English in 1702, by 
Captain John Stevens, who translates the title as “ The North Pole, 
or, Star of the Trade to the Indies,” but who calls his abridgement, 
“The Spanish Rule of Trade to the West Indies, containing an 
account of the Casa de Contratacione, or India House,” &c. It 
was published by S. Crouch, at the Corner of Pope’s Head Alley in 
Cornhill, and dedicated to Sir William Hodges, Bart. It puts the 
gist of the original into 367 octavo pages, and gives much quaint 
information respecting the government, its officers, jurisdiction, 
slaves, and shipping. It is exceedingly desirable, and rare among 
Americana. 

‘A BooKHUNTER. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Plantin’s *‘ Book of Hours.” 


NE of the most beautiful works issued by Plantin is the 
“ Hore Beatissimz Virginis Mariz ad usum Romanum nunc 
primum pirquam synsere castigate atbue repurgatz, ac triplici officio 
illustrate” (1565). A copy of this work was recently dispersed at 
Sotheby’s, bound in a contemporary maroon leather, with the back 
and sides covered with a charming gold tooling design. Every page 
is surrounded by a woodcut border, many of which are of a different 
design. The nineteen engravings by J. and H. Wiericx are after 
designs by P. Van der Borcht. The entire work is printed in red 
and black, the effect of which is exceedingly quaint and pretty. 


Bookbinding by the Nuns of Little Gidding. 


WELL-KNOWN bookseller recently catalogued a copy of 

“The Whole Booke of David’s Psalmes, both in Prose and 
Meeter, with Apt Notes to Sing them withall.” (R. C. for the Sta- 
tioners’ Co., 1643). It is a square duodecimo of 448 pages, and 
measures 44 34 in., and is described as an uncommonly fine speci- 
men of the skilled needlework produced by the Nuns of Little 
Gidding. The flowers and birds are worked in colours in a very 
minute stitch, and the effect of the whole is greatly enhanced by the 
quantity of massive silver work, which is mostly as bright as when 
produced, and surrounds the coloured pattern, throwing it in relief 
with remarkable clearness. The Nuns of Little Gidding are well 
known to all students of Charles I.’s time, and of recent years have 
been brought into prominence by J. H. Shorthouse, who on pages 
84 to 99 of his 2 vol. edition of “John Inglesant,” describes their 
daily life. He remarks—“ This was Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, who had 
founded a religious house at Little Gidding, in Huntingdonshire, or, 
as it was called in the world, ‘ The Protestant Nunnery,’ in which he 
lived with his mother and several nephews and nieces, in the practice 
of good works and the worship of God. Extraordinary attention had 
been attracted to this establishment by the accounts of the strange 
and holy life of its inmates; and still more by the notice which the 
king had condescended to take of it, not only visiting it on his 
journey to Scotland in 1663, but also requesting and accepting pre- 
sents of devotional books, which it was part of the occupation of the 
family to prepare.” 





Book Interior Ornamentation. 


=a)N examination into the sequence of development of the 

# interior ornamentation of books discloses an uninterrupted 

cycle of evolution. The earliest printing ornaments, a con- 

temporary points out, were imitated from those which were en- 

countered in manuscripts, decorative initials and floral borders, which 
we still admire in the rare books of that class. 

The following period, in which great masters like Holbein and 
Direr lent their talent to the adornment of books, was likewise pro- 
lific of magnificent and original methods of ornamentation. Special 
copies were printed on parchment and vellum for princes and other 
patrons of the printer’s art, and here again the ornaments were exe- 
cuted by hand, as in the days of the calligraphers and of those who 
wrought the incunabulz. At other times the still young but rapidly 
developing art of engraving was employed in the adornment of the 
whole edition. 

Copper-plate engraved ornamentation was first limited to the title- 
page, which is wholly lacking in the oldest books. The engraver 
naturally sought to make the entire sheet illustrative or ornamental. 
In most cases it could not have been difficult to adorn the title-page 
with designs corresponding to the contents of the book, such as light 
tendril work. Many such titles, especially of the Bible, present proof 
that the burin was guided by an experienced hand. It was more 
difficult to compose ornamental borders for such titles, for here 
patterns and motives were lacking. What was more natural than 
that copper engraving should have had recourse to architectural 
types? In this way were evolved those striking designs of half 
imaginary, half copied porticoes which formed a school of typo- 
graphical ornamentation. 
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Wood engraving soon also became a factor in decorative printing 
and in a similar manner were engraved architectonic borders, but it 
was speedily seen that the true aim of the art of the wood engraver 
was quite foreign to this. Exactly as through the altered placing of 
the types in rows were produced different large forms, so wood en- 
graving in its creations of artistic supplements to the types adapted 
itself to the altered forms, and thus arose those borders with which 
titles are framed in on all four sides, and which, through different 
combinations and modifications, facilitated the use of large forms. 

These magnificent creations of the wood engraver’s art were sorely 
misused later in the time of the decay of the book printing art. It 
was not alone that different ornaments and styles were mingled, but 
printers went so far as to mutilate those borders in a barbaric manner, 
either reducing the larger in size or adding to the smaller. Cases 
are not rare of the complete destruction of the effect with regard to 
borders containing figure ornaments through cutting off or mutilating 
important single figures or in adding a portion of another border, 
dividing the latter, so that only a part of a figure was left and the 
whole effect was tortured and incongruous. 

A satisfactory contrast with these decorative barbarities was formed 
by the borders sent out from the foundries, and which have come 
down to us. They were extremely primitive in execution and were 
called “little roses,” consisting of simple rosettes, leaves, &c., forming 
a continuous frame for the printed matter and joined at the four 
corners by a diagonally placed piece. 

Even as recently as the middle of the present century printers 
made use of these “little roses” for purposes of decorative printing. 
Examples are preserved in typographical collections as curios, and 
also as material for future historic research. Nothing less ambitious 
was attempted in these ornaments than the minutely exact reproduc- 
tions of the portals and porticos of the cathedral at Milan, St. Mark’s 
at Venice, and Nétre Dame at Paris, with all their details of archi- 
tecture. The whole was printed in one colour, red, blue, or green, 
and often bronze, and the script within was printed in black. 

Until the end of the first half of the present century the “little 
roses ’’ were the only decorative material to be found in printing 
Offices, except certain line and tail pieces, ivy tendrils, complete 
corners, vignettes, finis and ornamental lines. 





John Taylor, the “ Water Poet.” 


peculiar place in English literature. In spite of the fact 

Sel) that he wrote nearly a hundred entirely distinct and to a 
certain degree original works, he is quite unknown except to the 
more earnest students of booklore. ‘To the bibliographer, John 
Taylor is a vast rather than an intricate subject, for the versatile 
ferryman had a fondness for seeing his name on title-pages. In 
Lowndes’ “ Bibliographer’s Manual” he occupies eight pages, and in 
Brydges’ “ Censura Literaria” much space is devoted to his works. 
The titles alone of his publications would make a highly entertain- 
ing chapter in ‘‘literary curiosities,” for many of them are most 
extraordinary even for an age when fantastic “ nominations” were 
common. The most preposterous is perhaps “The Carrier’s 
Cosmography ”’ (1637), the full title of which runs into 146 words. 
A quaint one is “A Kicksey Winsey: or a Lerry Come-Twang: 
Wherein J. T. hath satyrically suited 800 of his bad debters, 
that will not pay him for his returne of his journey from Scotland” 
(1619). Taylor gave vent to his feelings in verse, and probably all 
his debtors purchased a copy each, for a second edition appeared in 
the same year. “The Pennyless Pilgrimage, or The Money-lesse 
perambulation, of J. Taylor.... How he travailed ... from 
London to Edenborough;.. . not carrying any Money” (1618), 
reminds one of Oliver Goldsmith’s famous continental tour. “The 
Praise and Vertue of a Jayle and Jaylers” (1623) and “ The Praise, 
Antiquity and Commodity of Beggery, Beggers and Begging” 
(1621) are two books of “ poetry” on topics not usually regarded as 
poetical. If Taylor did not do the “grand tour” in a grand style, 
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he appears to have done it at all events after a fashion which 
terminated in permanent results. In 1617 we find him publishing 
“Three weekes, three daies, and three houres, observations and 
travel, from London to Hamburg,” and as this contains descriptions 
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of towns and towers, castles and citadels, “ artificiall gallowses and 
naturall hangmen,” it may be taken for granted that Taylor kept his 
eyes pretty widely open. In or about the year 1640 he published 
“Part of this Summer’s Travels, or News from Hell, Hull, and 
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Halifax, from York, Linne, Leicester, Chester, Coventry, Lichfield, 
Nottingham, &c.,” partly in prose and partly in verse. ‘The Praise 
of Hemp-Seed ” was the highly original title given to an account of 
a “voyage of Mr. R. Bird and the writer hereof, in a boat of brown- 
paper, from London to Quinborough.” A Japanese author was 
recently sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for speaking lightly 
of a monarch whose existence is as indefinite as that of King Arthur. 
Had John Taylor lived in Japan even to-day and published such 
ludicrous portraits of the Emperor's predecessors as are given of the 
English monarchs in “ A Memorial” (1622), the most horrible and 
prolonged tortures would not compensate for outraged regal feelings. 
“The Fearfull Sommer: or London’s Calamitie” (1625), is 
suggestive, so far as the title goes, of the past season, although 
as a matter of fact Taylor’s book related to the “great infection of 
the plague.” 

Twenty-four years before he died, the “ Water Poet” collected 
together into a folio volume the whole of his works—sixty-three in 
number—with sundry new additions and corrections. Of the title- 
page of this book we give a much-reduced facsimile. It was issued 
by J. Boler, or Boaler, whose shop was at the sign of the Marigold 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. It is now a very rare book, and invariably 
commands a good price when offered for sale. More often than not 
it is incomplete—the frontispiece being wanting. An imperfect 
copy sells in the auction-room for over £6, and a perfect one for 
from £8 to £13. 





MISCELLANEA. 


“The Bible in Spain.” 


HE sudden rise and the sudden decline of literary fame is one 
of the many problems which have caused long and profitless 
discussions. Forty years ago no man was more talked about than 
George Borrow, whose “ Bible in Spain” was welcomed on all sides 
as a genuine and charming book, abounding, as it does, in lifelike 
pictures of the common characters of Spain and Portugal, with 
romantic adventures, brisk dialogue, and natural comment. It is 
by far the most popular of Borrow’s works, and the original edition 
has now become an object of interest to book-collectors, good copies 
selling for a guinea and upwards. New editions of this interesting 
work have caused the almost forgotten wanderer to be once more the 
object of conversation, and to rehabilitate a reputation almost quite 
overlooked in the present craving after novelty. “The Bible in 
Spain” may now be had well printed for a couple of shillings, and 
it forms one of the excellent Minerva Series edited by Mr. G. T. 
Bettany, and published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 


The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” in Japanese. 


HE London Religious Tract Society has just brought out a 
second edition of the Rev. J. White’s translation of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It contains a preface by Mr. Hubbard, the 
former American Minister. The book is illustrated, and to add to 
its interest here the illustrations are all Japanese. “ Evangelist” is 
a venerable old Japanese clad in native attire. “Christian’s” fight 
with “ Apollyon ” takes place at the foot of Fuji-yama. ‘‘ Christian” 
is ‘clad in Japanese armour. “Vanity Fair” is peopled with 
Japanese damsels and young men, and all the scenes of temptation 
are of a Japanese type. The effect is odd in the last scene, where 
a man with long sleeves is succouring “‘ Christian” as he crosses 
the River of Death. Some of the translator’s terms are well chosen. 
The work ought to prove useful as a help to the development of the 
imaginative powers of the Japanese. The Religious Tract Society 
is spending its money wisely in reproducing in Japanese standard 
books of this kind, instead of printing little goody stories about 
angelic children that never live to grow up. 





The “ Ars Moriendi.” 
(See Frontispiece.) 


‘a x JHE frontispiece of our last volume was composed of a 
@| reduced facsimile from the “ Biblia Pauperum ;” and through 

) the courtesy of Messrs. H. Grevel and Co., the well-known 
British and Foreign booksellers, we have pleasure in presenting our 
readers with a facsimile of a page of the first edition of another 
famous block-book—the “ Ars Moriendi.” Block-books play a very 
important part in the early history of prehistoric printing—they form, 
as it were, the connecting link between manuscripts and the printed 
book. The art of Xylography—that phase of wood-engraving in which 
certain inscriptions or portions of text were cut upon the block in 
addition to the pictorial design—appears to have come into existence 
at the end of the fourteenth century. Mr. Quaritch considers it to 
have reached its most flourishing period about the year 1450, and 
that it was chiefly cultivated in the Rhine-lands. It had probably a 
continued existence in Germany and Holland till near 1480; a 
belated Italian specimen is dated 1509. The first edition of the 
“ Ars Moriendi” is generally considered to be artistically the finest 
of all the block-books. The unique editio princeps was bought for 
the British Museum at the Weigel sale at Leipsic in 1872, for the 
sum of £1,072, the highest price ever paid by the Trustees for any 
printed book. Both Mr. Weigel and Mr. G. Bullen agree in referring 
it to Cologne about 1450; Mr. Quaritch thinks that there can be no 
doubt about the place of impression, but he suggests that the date 
may turn out to be a little later. This block-book consists of eleven 
pages of illustrations and thirteen pages of text. A perfect facsimile 
of it was published under the editorship of Mr. W. Harry Rylands, 
and with an introduction by Mr. Geo. Bullen, in 1881, for the Hol- 
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bein Society. As it will never be possible to obtain a copy of the 
original, this facsimile cannot be too well known, executed as it is 
with remarkable care and correctness. 

There are numerous and conflicting editions of the “ Ars 
Morendi,” but the same general description applies, as Mr. W. M. 
Conway * has pointed out, toall the editions to which a Netherlandish 
origin can be ascribed. They are folio volumes consisting of twelve 
sheets, which are printed by the usual method of rubbing, and there- 
fore only on one side. They are worked in single sheets, and not 
in quires, the result being that two blank pages alternate with two 
printed ones, and the blanks are frequently pasted together. In 
several copies it is clear that the subject of each page is surrounded 
by a border of straight lines, usually triple, a belt of shade lying 
between two of them. The first two pages contain the Prologue, 
which deals with the general object of the book and the main points 
to be considered in it. The verso of the third leaf is occupied by a 
woodcut—here reproduced as our frontispiece—representing the Sick 
Man in bed tempted by evil spirits to abandon his Faith: on the 
opposite page is an explanation of the picture, headed Zemtacio 
dyaboli de fide. After two blank pages follow two more printed ones, 
bearing respectively a woodcut and the corresponding text, their 
subject being the Exhortation of an angel to the Sick Man to abide 
firm in the Faith —Bona inspiratio angeli de fide. After this there 
follow four more sets of leaves of four leaves each—their order being 
somewhat uncertain—which depict the Sick Man tempted by the 
devils to give way to Despair, Avarice, Impatience, and Vain Glory. 
Each temptation, however, fails, and on each occasion an angel 
appears and confirms the man in his resistance. The verso of the 
twenty-third leaf represents his final release by death, and the recep- 
tion of his soul by angels. The explanation of the cut is contained 
on the opposite page, and forms the conclusion of the book. From 
the middle to the end of the fifteenth century the text was in Latin, 
then in French, under the title “ L’Art au Morier.”’ Even so late as 
1480 the “ Ars Moriendi” was still in such demand that an attempt 
was made to take it up again with all the resources of typography 
as much as in its earliest days. The original subjects, copied in a 
very indifferent manner, adorned tie text, which was set up in 
Gothic letters, with a new and more explicit title: “‘ Tractatus brevis 
ac valde utilis de Arte et Scientia bene Moriendi,” but the order is 
inverted: fig. 5, for example, of the xylographic work becoming 
fig. 3 of the edition of 1480. 


* Bibliographer, iv. 28-30. 





Indian Book-hunting. 


N an article in Zhe Journal of Indian Art, Sir George Birdwood 

states that the India Office possesses only a copy of Queen 
Elizabeth’s original Charter of Incorporation granted to the East 
India traders, whose successors ultimately became the East India 
Company. The second, third, sixth, and many minor charters are 
missing. ‘The writer thinks they are lying hid somewhere, and most 
probably in other Government offices, and that a systematic search 
should be made for them, especially for the charter of Elizabeth. 
Sir George Birdwood himself has made curious “finds” in India, 
and thinks that missing Queen’s letters to the East Indies, blazoned 
with her own and the Company’s arms, may be awaiting their resur- 
rection in out-of-the-way up-country stations in India. He says: 
““T once bought a copy of D’Herbelot’s ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale’ 
out ofa Parsee’s godown in Bombay. It was exquisitely bound, and 
on taking it home and undoing the rags in which it was wrapped, it 
opened where a pair of gold-mounted spectacles and a visiting card 
of Sir Elijah Impey’s had been fast concealed in it for over half a 
century. Some one in Calcutta had been reading D’Herbelot 
through gold-rimmed glasses, when Impey’s card was sent in to 
him, and before running out to receive his visitor he had placed the 
spectacles and the card in the book which, in the hurry of the 
moment, was closed upon them never to be opened again until it 
reached my hands. Again, on becoming Secretary to the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I went up under the roof of 
the Town Hall, and began kicking my heels among the heaps of 
rubbish lying all about the place, just on the chance of stumbling 
on some ‘hid treasure,’ when presently I struck ‘thud’ against a 
large vellum quarto. It turned out to be an illuminated MS. of 
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Dante’s poems, with a miniature of the poet, all painted within 
thirty years of his death; and certified by the Secretary of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan to be one of the noblest MSS. of 
Dante extant.” Sir George Birdwood afterwards found out that it 
had been presented to the Society in 1827 by that famous Anglo- 
Indian, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 


History of Children’s Books. 


T is fitting that the History of Books for Children should be 
written by a successor of one whom Goldsmith describes as “the 
philanthropic bookseller of St. Paul’s Churchyard,” #2, John New- 
bery. Mr. Charles Welsh tells of the rise and progress of this class 
of literature fully and well in Zhe Newbery House Magazine, and it 
is to be hoped that these articles may be reproduced in a more 
permanent form. The very early history of the subject is especially 
interesting, and the illustrations which Mr. Welsh has obtained add 
greatly to this interest. The series commenced in the August issue. 
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